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| | Six Grape Vines given to you if you will secure 6 subscribers 
to Green’ s Fruit Grower at 25¢. each. 
bi eget << ee - Vc 
| GREEN S GRAPE OFFER ; 
If you will get six of your neighbors to subscribe to M 
Green’s Fruit Grower we will allow you to take these trial Writte 
Se ° Prof. 
subscriptions at 25c. each. Send us the $1.50 and we will gcati 
send each one the magazine for one year. nem 
R . sands 
For a very little effort on your part we will send you, orchar 
ie & ; nd! 
free, all charges prepaid, six selected grape vines, enough to tial 
| make a SHADY RETREAT or a secluded arbor in which me 
| to entertain your friends and family all through the summer to brir 
| > e ° st 
days and evenings. Just think of what a pleasure it would enute 
be to have a shady cosy corner in your door yard or garden ead 
| surrounded by the beauti- we fostere 
. jou W!) 
. ful foliage all summer long. jon # 
Then in the autumn you age 
will have many dollars’ ewes 
worth of beautiful clusters at our 
of grapes for your family and friends and enough ig. 
to sell in the market for many times the cost of ae 
time and effort. deal 
° . é 
Here is what we will send you, all charges an 
| prepaid, to your door for Spring planting. “~~ 
es 
| SIX CHOICE GRAPE VINES, as follows: from f 
: t 
| 2 CONCORD—Black; early. Decidedly dneay. 
| the most popular grape in America, and deservedly | ne 
so. Bunch large, compact; berries large, covered are th 
» ° ened cs | year ¢ 
with a rich bloom; flesh juicy, sweet, tender; vine their ¢ 
| a strong grower. For general cultivation the most reliable variety. Scale 
2 WORDEN-—Black. Bunch large, compact; berries very large, skin thin. Superior wg 
1 
to the Concord in the following points: It is better in quality, has a larger berry, a more orchar 
| compact and handsome cluster and ripens five or ten days earlier. It fully equals Concord in ssaieng 
even 
|. vigor, health and productiveness. | oom 3 
2 NIAGARA—White. Bunch very large and handsome; berries large, round; skin aye 
thin, itil does not crack; melting, sweet, with a flavor and aroma peculiarly its own; averag 
— - ripens with Concord, some- sale 
times a little earlier. Vine run Ww: 
productive. of the 
done | 
able t 
It doesn’t matter whether you sects a 
live in the city or country, there is al- of ma 
ways some spot to be found around a 
your home where grape vines will make for th 
a beautiful Cosy Corner or Shady Re- ea 
treat ; there is nothing in the line of | soil fe 
° hi h il ° | sect al 
growing t ings t at wl give you greater The 
satisfaction or that will more fully repay as yie 
h b balanc 
you than a grape arbor. the c 
to its 
DIPLOMA CURRANT ht 
half n 
useless 
The Diploma is a new currant, originated by Jacob Moore, the bbe 
man who originated the Brighton Grape, Diamond Grape, Red Cross severe 
2 5 te the m 
SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY Currant and many other valuable fruits. He says that this is the limb e 
; : . largest of currants, very productive and vigorous. Chas. A. Green | cut it 
The Syracuse new hardy red raspberry has been growing at Green’s Fruit Farm , ris nee : : Head 
and fruiting there for the past ten years. This is no experiment with us. It hasbeen testifies that this is not claiming too much for this remarkable variety. seems 
thoroughly tested and has proved to be the largest and most productive of all bright It is destined to create a new era in currant culture. | 7 
red highly flavored raspberries. It has no rival among hardy varieties. Its color is Why don’t you try the New Diploma Currant? If you will do formal 
| even brighter than the average berry. Syracuse raspberry does not make many sucker : th oe saaaall 1 surpris 
| plants. This is greatly in its favor for the gardener or fruit grower who objects to this you can do so without wisi ee Ces ee ee ect 25 that \ 
| the rapid increase of sucker plants on the Cuthbert red raspberry. But the fact that cents each from four of your friends for a year’s subscription to Green’s — ‘ 
Syracuse raspberry does not multiply plants rapidly will keep the plants high in price Fruit Grower. Send us $1.00 and we will send them the paper one am b 
| for many years. Syracuse is not an over-bearing raspberry, but it continues in fruit year, and we will also send you three (3) well-rooted slate: of ee pe 
| six weeks, which is a remarkable qualification for any raspberry. Taking it all in all Now Diploma Currant for your trouble. They will be sent in time burde 
| this is the greatest red raspberry on earth. It originated at Syracuse, N. Y., near not n 
| Rechester, hence its:-name for spring planting and by careful propagation you can“soon increase ideal 
We offer as follows: Collect 25 cents each from four of your friends, sending us by cuttings and the result will be a small a of this —— weal 
| the $1.00, and for your trouble we will send you, in time for spring planting, three Very profitable variety. Remember the old saying, ‘ Great oaks from | sprow' 
| well-rooted plants of this new fruit. little acorns grow. | on 
ut 
| GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK lie 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER WILL KEEP YOU POSTED BETTER THAN ANY DOZEN OTHERS PUT TOGETHER, NOT ONLY ON FRUIT GROWING BUT ON MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 
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MAKE THE OLD ORCHARD PAY 


Written fom Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Prof. Stephen N. Green, Medina, O. 
Scattered throughout nearly every 

section east of the Mississippi are thou- 
sands and thousands of old abandoned 
orchards, that can be made to pay 
splendid dividends yet to their owners 
if given proper care. To-day when the 
western apple is so constantly brought 
pefore the public eye and it is shown 
to bring such great return to its owner, 
most people are apt to carry the im- 
pression that in the far west is the only 
place the apple can be grown. This 
of course, is all a mistake, carefully 
fostered by western land boomers. If 
you will take the trouble to investigate 
you will soon find that just as good 
apples can be grown in the east. Neither 
is it necessary to wait until an orchard 
planted now comes into bearing, as 
there are plenty of opportunities right 
at our doors, where if modern methods 
are applied will bring surprising re- 
sults in a year’s time. If you knew 
that an old orchard would net a clear 
profit of $200 an acre and often a great 
deal more, wouldn’t you take the 
trouble to work for it? That this can 
be done is not theory, but solid fact 
that you can prove for yourself. 

These neglected orchards vary in age 
from fifteen to fifty years or over. They 
can be found in all stages of growth and 
decay. There is no doubt but that a 
considerable percentage of them are be- 
yond all hopes of redemption. These 
are the extreme old orchards, say fifty 
year or so, that have plainly passed 
their days of usefulness. The trees are 
massive and the limbs reach to great 
height, but the trunk is weakened by 
decay and it’s only a question of the 
right wind to lay them low. , rhese old 
orchard areas have usually been pas- 
tured until the soil is so thin that if 
even the trees could be induced to set 
fruit they could not mature it because 
of inability of obtaining food. 

It is with the neglected orchard 
averaging around twenty years of age 
that the greatest opportunities lie. 
These orchards have been allowed to 
run wild because of the lack of interest 
of the owners. No pruning has been 
done for years, so that the trees are 
able to bear only small apples and in- 
sects and disease have finished the work 
of making these apples unfit for any 
purpose except for cider or hog feed. 
The orchards to-day fail to be profitable 
for three reasons—correct these and a 
profit is assured. The first, is lack of 
annual pruning. The second is, lack of 
soil fertility. The third is, lack of in- 
sect and disease control. 

The main reason for pruning is, as far 
as yield is concerned, to establish a 
balance between the bearing wood and 
the crop to be borne. A tree left 
to itself grows to wood rather than 
fruit. An orchard neglected, is soon 
half non-bearing timber. The surplus 
useless wood, the accumulation of old 
growth must be removed. The first 
thing to do with an old orchard is to 
severely prune. The older the orchard 
the more severe the pruning. If the 
limb extends way above reach of ladder 
cut it down a third or perhaps a half. 
Head the tre down to a point that 
seems aise Mastery and paint the 
wound with white lead to prevent de- 
cay. The old tree will look beside its 
former self, almost a stub, but it will 
surprise you with a vigorous new, growth 
that will soon make it a shapely tree. 
The old limbs at the heart of the tree 
that have for years remained inactive 
will be rejuvenated and splendidly sup- 
port the new growth ‘with its> heavy 
burden of fruit. .-The young erchard will 
not need so severe pruning unless the 
ideal is to héad the trees very low 
which in many cases is very desirable. 
When the surplus limbs and water 
sprouts are taken out, the tree will take 
on new lifé and start out to do things. 

But a fast growing tree cannot bear 
a full crop if it cannot obtain quickly 
food enough. The question of orchard 
fertility is too often sadly neglected. 
Mal-nutrition is the common cause of 


many failures. The first growth and 
crops soon exhaust the original food 
elements and when the tree reaches 
maturity it finds itself unable to mature 
maximum crops. Some means must be 
adopted to supply the annual require- 
ments. If an old neglected orchard it 





be depended upon to support all the 
fashionable insects and diseases of the 
day, so that this operation is generally 
the most important of the three and one 
should be determined to do a good job 
of it if the greatest profits are to be 
obtained. A cost however, of 15c to 25c 
should cover material and labor per tree 
so it is really a very small expense re- 
sults considered. 








AN ORCHARD WHERE THE 








MULCH SYSTEM IS USED. 








is usually impossible to plow and grow 
cover crops as fertilizers, as the roots 
are too near the surface. So in a 
majority of cases the best method of 
orchard culture to follow is the so called 
“mulch system.” This consists’ in 
maintaining beneath each tree a mulch 
of straw or other suitable material, 
which will’ slowly decay and furnish 
the needed material for the tree’s 
growth. This mulch serves also to re- 
tain the soil moisture which is so neces- 
sary to a bearing tree. Pasturing an 
orchard should never be permitted as 
all the grass is needed, either to mow 
and leave where it falls or to rake under 
the tree to serve as a supplement to 
the straw. Manure is not recommended 
as a mulch unless the soil is known to 
be very poor, as it is apt to stimulate 
excessive wood growth. Commercial fer- 
tilizers are not recommended unless one 
is familiar with their action. 

If we property prune and fertilize our 
orchard and then leave it to the mercy 
of insects and disease we can hardly 
expect to reap crops of marketable ap- 
ples. Spraying is generally looked up- 
on by the small orchardist as a difficult 
operation, but it need not be so. The 
spraying tools need not be expensive 
and the increased profits should pay 
the first season many time over the cost 
of a first class outfit, When to and 
with what to spray need not remain a 
mystery in these days of experiment sta- 
tions and so many other sources where 
reliable information can be obtained for 
the asking. An old orchard can usually 


The markets to-day for good sound 
fruit were never better and the prices 
are increasing. The cities are apple 
hungry and even in small towns you 
may find for sale western apples at 
5c each. This proves that there is a 
demand for good fruit at good prices 
and home grown products can have 
home markets as soon as they can 
qualify. You may not at first be able 
to get fruit with such high color and 
polish as arid grown but you can more 
than overbalance this with superior 
flavor of eastern fruit. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating and the public 
will soon acquire a taste for fresh home 
grown apple with its splendid quality. 

Now to digress a little—in most parts 
of the east, not much over fifty years 
ago, apple culture was at its height. The 
virgin soil, aided by an ideal climate, 
made possible heavy crops of splendid 
fruit and every homestead had its or- 
chard. The apple was staple every- 
where and even in some localities 
formed an important item of commerce. 

Following this Arcadian period came 
a time for trouble and depression. The 
soil became exhausted and disease and 
insects made their appearance. No one 
knew then how to meet these troubles. 
Prices dropped and the movement from 
country to city began. New orchards 
were no longer planted and old ones 
were neglected, and the result naturally 
was that apple production decreased 
and has decreased steadily until to-day. 
All this time the population has been 
increasing and now the demand for ap- 











"Phe tree this man is picking apples from is forty years old. It has been dehorned and cut back 
several years ago, to its present size, 


ples is far beyond the production, and it 
will be a very long time before the sup- 
ply will equal the demand—if this time 
ever comes. 

We are now entering upon a revival 
of apple culture in the east. The vari- 
ous experiment stations have had these 
problems in hand a long time and have 
clearly shown what can be done and 
just how to do it. Every problem has 
been met and solved. Every insect and 
disease has been met and defeated. 
All methods of care and cuiture have 
been tried. It now remains for the 
orchardist to apply these results and 
reap the harvest. 

To illustrate, take the work of the 
Ohio experiment station, situated at 
Wooster; Ohio. Experts have been 
working on the apple foe twenty years. 
The results have been published from 
time to time in form of bulletins which 
can be had for the asking. To bring 


more forcibly before the people the 
things they have learned they have 
undertaken practical demonstration 


work in the orchards of farmers in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Most of this 
work has been centered in a county in 
southeastern Ohio where the conditions 
are typical of Ohio conditions and of 
the east generally. Less than fifty years 
ago this was a prosperous apple sec- 
tion and many fine orchards made 
money for their owners. But there 
came soil and insect trouble which was 
promptly blamed to other’ sources 
than the right one, with the result that 
the orchards were abandoned. It wasa 
few of these old orchards that were 
taken in hand by station experts and 
given up-to-date treatment. The results 
were immediate and have done more 
good than tons of literature. Friends and 
neighbors of the orchardist’s whose trees 
were being taken care of, became in- 
terested and applied the same methods 
to their own orchards, under the gen- 
eral direction of the station experts. 
The results were that in one short year, 
and with a season that was very ordi- 
nary, that one county has a crop of 
50,000 bushels where the season before 
only a fraction of this amount were 
marketable. This is the bare beginning 
and what was done there can be dupli- 
cated in a score of Ohio counties and in 
other states generally. These results 
were obtained by the three simple 
methods that we have described, spray- 
ing, pruning and culture. 

If you go down into this section you 
will find the same enthusiasm for ap- 
ple culture that you find in the west. 
They talk apple before breakfast and 
after supper. The average orchardist 
in this section has only a few trees but 
when these trees have turned out from 
three to five hundred barrels of hand- 
some fruit which bring $3.00 to $3.50 
per barrel you are inclined to get opti- 
mistic. You will hear down there stories 
quite as good as any that appear in 
the booklets from the west. For in- 
stance they will tell of a fellow who 
had an old orchard that he wanted to 
clear out. He was trying to sell the 
trees for tool handle lumber but failed. 
As an alternative he applied the station 
treatment and this year harvested a 
crop of 1500 bushel that will net him 
more than he valued his farm last year, 
and this obtained at the expense of only 
a few cents per tree. But there is one 
fellow down there who is wearing a long 
face. He and his partner rented an 
orchard on _ shares, but this fellow 
backed out early in the season and sold 
his share for a few dollars. The partner 
applied station treatment and harvested 
a crop that will net a small fortune. 
And so the stories go—and they are 
true. . 

One of the remarkable things in the 
west is the number of city men who buy 
apple land and plant trees. They are 
making an undoubted success of it. It 
will be surprising’ to many to know that 
this is being repeated east of the Missis- 
sippi to no small extent. Shrewd busi- 
ness men see the present opportunity in 
apples and are buying up farms here 





and there. These farms will increase 
very rapidly in value from now on, 
These city men will apply modern 


methods to their old orchards and may- 
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Harvesting the Crop — Notice the pigs in the orchard, eating any imperfect fruit that falls. 


be make the cost of them the first year. 
They will plant new orchards, using 
western methods of selling and advertis- 
ing combined with cultivation, spraying 
and orchard heating and will soon be 
making real money. They know that 
$200 profit an acre is a low estimate 
and that it doesn’t take many acres to 
insure a comfortable income on which 
they can maintain a country home. 
Hosts of city men are turning their 
eyes to the country now. 

Yes, there is money in the old or- 
chard, but are you or the other fellow 
going to get it? 





n 
Cause of High Prices. 
By Secretary Wilson. 

High prices receive considerable at- 
tention in this report. In the farmer’s 
aspect of the matter he receives various 
percentages of the consumer’s prices 
for farm products. In the case of milk, 
in 78 cities distributed throughout the 
United States where the subject was 
investigated by the department, the 
farmer receives a scant 50 per cent., or 
one-half of the price paid by the con- 





sumer. The railroads get about 7 per 
cent., so that the remaining 43 per 
ecent., of the consumer’s price is re- 


ceived by the retailer. 

The milk wagon of the retailer has a 
long route. It stops at a house or two 
in one city block, perhaps passes several 
blocks- without stopping, and so pro- 
ceeds to serve customers, thinly distrib- 
uted along a route of miles. At the 
same time the milk wagons of other 
retailers are covering various portions 
of the same route, and so there is a 
great waste of effort and of expense in 
the distribution.” 

The farmer receives hardly more than 
half of the consumer’s price in the 
case of poultry; 69 per cent. in the case 
of eggs; cabbage, 48 per cent. when 
bought by the head and 65 per cent. 
when bought by the pound; celery, 60 
per cent., when bought by the bunch. 

The apple grower receives 56 per 
cent. of the consumer’s price when the 
purchase is by the bushel and 66 per 
cent. when by the barrel; the strawberry 
grower gets 49 per cent. of the consum- 
er’s price in purchases by the quart and 
76 per cent. when by the crate. When 
the consumer buys a peck of onions ata 
time, the farmer receives 28 per cent. of 
the retail price; when he buys a barrel 
the farmer receives 58 per cent. So, in 
the case of oranges, when the purchase 
is by the dozen the grower receives 20 
per cent. of the consumer’s price, where- 
as, when the purchase is by the box the 
grower gets 59 per cent. The rule seems 
to be, the smaller the retail quantity, 
the smaller the farmer’s share of the 
consumer’s price. 

Cc. A. Green’s Comment.—While the 
above is not new or original the points 
are well taken. Why do not all the 
people of this country make a strong 
effort to deal with the producer? They 
would’ secure a better product, cleaner 
and in fresher condition than through 
buying of the middlemen. Farm prod- 
ucts are not increased in flavor or 
healthfulness by laying around a city 
grocery for a week. The farmer sells 
his dressed fresh pork at least one-third 
cheaper than it can be bought at the 
city market and the same is true of the 
farmers’ poultry and particularly true 
of farmers’ smail fruits. Consider how 
much more trees, plants and vines cost 
when purchased of middlemen, the tree 
agent, than when purchased directly 
from the grower. If you buy direct of 
the producing nurseryman without the 
intervening tree agent you can buy trees, 
etc., at less than half agent’s prices. 

But on the other hand why do not 
the farmers and fruit growers make a 
greater effort to sell direct to the con- 
sumer? There are many city people 
who would gladly buy direct from farm- 





ers if the farmers would bring their 
produce to the doors of the consumer. 
The difficulty is that the farmer abhors 
peddling, yet peddling is one of the 
principal things a farmer has to learn 
to do in order to increase his-profits. 
One objection that the farmer has to 
growing small fruits is that he hates 
peddling. This is a poor excuse for 
he could sell them direct to the 
groceries, but he dislikes the thought of 
peddling it. The farmer is prejudiced 
about peddling. If he once formed the 
habit of peddling he would not find it 
disagreeable work and would find his 
profits largely increased. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the principal feature of 
my successful attempt to better my 
financial condition, when T left the city 
and went on to the farm, was brought 
about by peddling the fruits that I pro- 
duced. I did not feel that this work 
was unbecoming or undignified. By so 
doing I was providing for the needs of 
my family—surely no one should blush 
for such work. The fact that I could 
leave my position in the bank, where I 
had been engaged’ for fifteen years, and 
start out peddling strawberries, rasp- 
berries and blackberries by the quart 
from house to house is one of the acts 
of my life of which I am particularly 
proud. 

If milk peddlers could arrange to 
divide up their routes.so that one milk 
wagon could deliver to all the houses 
in a certain ward or district of the city 
or town what a great saving this would 
be over having to supply here and there 
a house covering almost the entire city. 


a 





Fruit Hints. 


To raise good fruit trees proper care 
is needed; the care the trees need is 
cultivation, fertility, pruning and spray- 
ing. Cultivation should begin when the 
trees are young, in the spring, and 
should be continued until August, says 
“Farmer’s Review.” This cultivation 
should be plowing, harrowing or disk- 
ing. Corn may be planted in the young 
orchard. Tomatoes, potatoes and hairy 
vetch.are also very good, because they 
cover the ground and keep the moisture 
in the soil. 

Apple trees should be trimmed from 
two to three feet from the ground and 
diseases are not as liable to affect them. 
Trees should be pruned heavily when 
young, leaving three to four heavy up- 
right branches, All the dead wood 
should be trimmed off carefully from 
the trees that are dying. Always cut 
the branch even with the trunk, and put 
some paint or other substance on the 
cut to keep the sap from escaping. 
Pruning should be usually done in 
March. 

Trees must be sprayed to keep off 
the insects. To spray trees in the 
winter, lime, sulphur and water should 
be used. This mixture should not be 
used when the leaves are on the trees, 
as it will kill them. In spring the fol- 
lowing mixture should be used: Four 
pounds copper, four pounds sulphate, 
four pounds fresh lime, al] mixed with 
fifty gallons of water. Then add two 
to four pounds lead arsenic, or four 
ounces paris green may be added for 
insects. This spray should first be ap- 
plied before the blossoms have closed. 
Other applications may be made at in- 
tervals of a week or ten days. 





At breakfast recently Andrew Car- 
negie indulged in a piece of pie. A 
diet reformer present remonstrated. 

“Why, Mr. Carnegie,” he said, “do 
you eat pie?” 

“Of course,” replied the noted philan- 
thropist, benignly. “What do you do 
with it?”’—Success. 





It is not rank, nor mirth, nor state, 
it’s git-up-and-git that makes men 
great. 


‘Fruit Grower: 


Building for Storing Apples.—Green’s 
You tell us every month 
how to grow fruit. Now I come to you 
asking what kind of a building we farm- 
ers could put up to keep our apples 
over winter? I have an orchard of 
twenty-five acres, Rome, Baldwins and 
Ben Davis. I find that at gathering 
time we have to take whatever apple 
buyers will give us for we have no way 
to keep them. If we venture to go on 
the market with a car load or two we 
often find market glutted so we are in 
a worse shape than ever; then they 
have us sure and often do not pay ex- 
penses. So I have concluded to try some 
other way by building cold storage. I 
have studied a plan of my own; it is 
this: I think of putting up an addition 
at the end of my barn, thirty feet wide, 
make it say fourteen or fifteen feet in 
width, about twelve feet high, board 
up the wall double, and fill wall with 
sawdust. How thick should the wall be 
to be frost proof or would it have to be 
frost proof? It could be built in a shape 
to store a few tons of ice overhead if 
we concluded that it would pay. I 
think that if we even lost one-third of 
our crop we would not lose any for we 
would find a far better market com- 
pared with fall market. Perhaps, Mr. 
Green, you or your many readers could 
give me a better plan which will be very 
thankfully received.—O. Turben, Meigs 
county, Ohio. 


C. A. Green’s reply: A building for 
the storage of apples or other fruits 
need not be absolutely frost proof, 
especially if the fruit is kept in barrels. 
When agples are stored in barrels, 
though the temperature in the fruit 
house is a few degrees below freezing 
the fruit in barrels will not be injured. 
Air spaces, if the sheeting is tight and 
close is considered by many more de- 
sirable than the same space filled with 
sawdust as frost protection. An air 
space of four inches is considered 
enough for air space. I have erected a 
frost proof building the’past season in 
which there are five air spaces, each air 
space being four inches in width. This 
wall and these air spaces are made of 
architectural tile, but the building can 
be made of wood with four inch air 
space, each air space to be made of 
matched boards and building paper on 
either side. There should be at least 
three of these air spaces. Possibly you 
would need an additional air space 
which you could put in later if neces- 
sary after one year’s experiment. Re- 
member that the building above ground 
requires more protection from frost than 
one partially under ground. Notice 
also that the roof must be protected 
almost the same as the sides, and that 
the doors must be double and fit very 
close. Owing to the fact that house ¢el- 
lars are very poor places for keeping 
fruit, on account of their being too 
warm during winter every fruit grower 
should have a storage house for keeping 
his fruit over winter. If kept in barrels 
the cellar of the carriage house fur- 
nishes a good place for winter storage. 
These are generally built against a side 
hill with walls only on two or three 
sides. Frost enters these basements but 
fruit in barrels with blankets thrown 
over the barrels during zero weather 
furnishes ample protection. Fruit in 
winter wants to be kept as near the 
freezing point as possible and yet not 
freeze. Where a fair or profitable price 
is offered for apples in the fall, as soon 
as picked, I would prefer to sell them 
rather than to store them. Usually a 
profitable price is paid in the fall. Pos- 
sibly you are located at a point where 
buyers of fruit are few and far between. 
This shows the advantage of having an 
orchard in a fruit center where there is 
large competition among buyers as com- 


pared with orchards in a locality where 
there are no other fruit growers. In 
such a secluded locality the orchardist 
must seek a distant market. 





Quince Culture. 


The fruit of the quince is in such 


great demand in all large cities that it 
should stimulate farmers and fruit 
growers to greater efforts to succeed 
with the trees they set out. Quinces do 
best in deep, cool soil; though in dryish 
places they will do- fairly well if 
mulched. To have the roots cool is a 
great step towards success. If by them- 
selves in rows they can be planted 
about twelve feet apart. There need 
be no fear of over-feeding the quince, 
They like lots of rich food. Kitchen 
washings and materials like this they 
delight to get, and when well fed in 
this way and rich food is spread about 
the surface of the ground the borer ig 
not at all troublesome to them. When 
the quince is suited in this way, and 
grows as it should do, it begins to bear 
in three years, and afterwards it never 
fails of a crop, and seventy-five to one 
hundred quinces can be had from full- 
grown trees. But few persons prune 
quinces, yet it is an important thing 
to do. There must be young wood or 
there will be no flowers and no fruit, yet 
how often do we see large bushes 
with nothing but old, stumpy-looking 
branches on them. If your trees are 
like this, cut them back one-half or so, 
to get a good stock of young wood. 
Then cut them back a little every 
winter, topping the last season’s wood 
and cutting the older growth back 
closer. This is an essential point, and 
yet one rarely thought of or practiced. 
As a rule flowers are produced abun- 
dantly on a healthy quince bush, but 
for some reason the first to open rarely 
set. It is the later flowers which pro- 
duce and bring forth the fruit.—John 
Baird, in “Woman’s Farm Journal.” 
How He Saved the Strawberry Crop. 

Charles Staib, another grower from 
near Neosho, read a paper entitled, 
“Experiences in Smudging Strawber- 
ries.” On a part of a field he used one 
hundred Troutzan heaters to the acre; 
on another part, eighty heaters to the 
acre, and the remainder was left un- 
heated. Where one hundred heaters 
per acre were used, the yield was 245 
crates of fancy berries, reports “Col- 
man’s Rural World.’’ Where eighty 
heaters per acre were used, he secured 
184 crates per acre, and where no 
heaters were used the yield was 96 2-3 
crates per acre of a very inferior qual- 
ity. The heaters cost $20.00 per hun- 
dred, and the oil 6% cents per gallon. 
The heating was done during two 
nights; the first night from half past 
twelve o’clock until daylight, and the 
next time from two o’clock until morn- 
ign. On the first cccasion, the heaters 
were refilled after burning about three 
and one-half hours as they burn better 
and produce more heat when full of oil. 
The second time the heaters were not 
refilled. During the first heating, while 
a cold wind was blowing, the tempera- 
ture was raised from four to six degrees. 
The speaker gave it as his opinion that 
to fully protect strawberries from 
severe freezes, 125 to 150 pots per 
acre should be used, especially if the 
temperature gets as low as eight de- 
grees below freezing. 





Taught Her a _ Lesson.—Suburban 
Housewife.—‘“‘Look here, now, young 
man, you promised that if I would 
give you your dinner you would mow 
the lawn for me.” 

The Hobo.—‘I’d like to, ma’am, but 
I gotter teach yer a lesson. Never trust 
th’ word of a total stranger.” 








Twenty-one bushels of perfect fait from this 


is shown in 





tree. The only imperfect fruit from this tree 
basket. ; 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 











Eastern and Western Fruit Growing 
Compared. A Question of 
Vital Interest. 

One of the most serious questions that 
is being considered by fruit growers 
of the east it whether or not they can 
grow and place on the market fruit 
equal to that shipped from the west. 
That the western growers are not only 
getting better prices in the eastern 
markets but better net prices there is 
no doubt. Can these net prices be real- 
ized by the eastern growers? is the ques- 

tion. 

As I have traveled over the entire 
country and critically examined the 
fruits of all kinds and in nearly all sec- 
tions I may be able to answer this ques- 
tion with reasonable accuracy. But it 
cannot be answered yes or no, for there 
are many fruits to be considered and 
too many qualifying conditions to make 
one answer possible and clear. 

California and Florida will always be 
competitors in the orange market, but 
as the main part of these crops do 
not ripen at the same time there cannot 
be the conflict that might otherwise be. 
In lemons California will always be 
clearly ahead, because of climate condi- 
tions, and Florida will lead in pomelos 
for the same reason. For the same rea- 
sons the grapes of the east and west 
will always be of the two classes that 
are now being marketed, each from its 
own section, in vast quantities and 
each has its preferences in the markets. 
These two classes will always be com- 
petitors in the eastern and central 
markets but rarely in the west, although 
I have seen Concord grapes from New 
York for sale on the Pacific coast. 
Apricots have only been rarely grown 
with success east of the Rocky moun- 
tains, chiefly because of the curculio, 
and it is likely that this fruit will only 
come from the Pacific slope. For the 
same reason plums of the same region 
will lead in the eastern markets unless 
some practical means of destroying 
curculio is found. The sweet cherries 
of the far west are so much more easily 
grown and stand shipping so well that 
they will probably always command the 
fancy trade. The only sections that 
may successfully compete are northern 
Michigan and the Appalachian moun- 
tains and their foothills. 

There are three leading fruits, the 
peach, pear and apple, in which the 
central and eastern states should and 
may maintain the position they now 
occupy and surpass the western states 
in some particulars. Owing to the dif- 
ficulty with which peaches are shipped 
long distances in a suitable state of 
ripeness to be good eating it is a great 
point in favor of the eastern growers, 
and they will always have the advant- 
age with this crop. The quality of 
eastern peaches is usually better than 
that of the far western ones, and this 
is another advantage. 

With the pear the case is very differ- 
ent from that of the peach. No fruit 
except the apple ships better than most 
varieties of the pear. As the Pacific 
slope is famous for the production of 
pears there is every reason to delieve 
that the eastern fruit growers will al- 
Ways have the pears of that region to 
meet in the markets. Their beautiful 
coloring, which is often highly blushed, 
is an advantage over that of eastern 
pears. And their quality is usually good. 
But if the easterr pear growers would 
use the same care in production and 
marketing their’ fruit that the western 
growers do they would make very dif- 
ferent profits from those of the present. 

Of all the fruits the apple is the one 
in which the great competition is to 
center between: the east and west. At 
present the net profits are in favor of 
western apples. They bring about as 
much per bushel box as the eastern 
apples do per barrel. This is » three 
times the profit to the grower and with 
some of the highest grades the propor- 
tionate profits are..more than. double 
this. It is the fancy trade the western 
men are after. They cannot: afford to 
supply the common eastern apple trade. 
The haul is too long. But they use 
every means known to produce the 
most salable apples possible, then they 
place them on the market in the most 
attractive manner. They . cultivate, 
Prune, thin and spray in the most ap- 





proved ways. They have climates and 
soils that are naturally suited to the 
growth and coloring of most beautiful 
apples that are seen in all the world, 
and they make the most of them. The 
clear, dry air during the growing season 
does not encourage the growth of many 
of the fungus diseases, and this gives 
a clearness of skin that is rarely seen 
in the east. That is one of the prime 
factors in the production of the beauty 
of all western fruits. It will always be 


.so. The eastern grower will have it to 


contend with, 
forever. 

What have the eastern apple growers 
in their favor? First, they have dis- 
tance to market. From Iowa and Kan- 
sas, eastward, there is a reasonably 
short haul to the great markets of this 
country, and access to ocean transpor- 
tation. They have good soil and cli- 
mate over a very large area. Crops 
are reasonably certain, although in any 
rainy climate there is not the certainty 
that there is in irrigated sections. They 
also have fairly profitable markets for 
the lower grades of apples. They have 
all modern scientific information and 
appliances that anyone has to help in 
the production of the best fruit? The 
worst enemies of eastern apple grow- 
ers are their own slowmindedness and 
old fogy notions of trying to beat the 
other fellow, at least a little bit, by 
selling him a poorer grade of fruit 
below than is shown on the top of the 
package. But it really deceives nobody 
and in the end beats the packer. If the 
conscience is packed in with the fruit 
it will be rewarded in due time. Use 
the same style of package, the bushel 
box, for the higher grades of apples 
and the same care in grading and pack- 
ing that the western growers use and 
after a while the bad reputation of 
eastern packed fruit will wear off, in 
a measure, and the same profits be 
made. Who will do this? I fear only 
a few. 


this sharp competition, 


Answers to Inquiries. 


The Magnate Apple.-—I am asked 
what I think of the new apple called 
Magnate, that was originated by Dr. J. 
Stayman, of Kansas, many years ago, 
but has only lately been really put 
under trial. 

Reply: This is a red winter apple 
of fair size and good subacid flavor. It 
has not been tested widely enough as 
yet to give us a chance to know what 
it will do the country over. But so 
far it is promising and may come to 
be one of the leading commercial varie- 
ties. It was considered by Dr. Stay- 
man to be one of the best of all the 
many seedling apples that he produced, 
if not the very best one. It is worthy of 
general trial. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman: With the 
great increase in acreage devoted to ap- 
ple culture in the last few years, the 
almost universal interest in modern 
scientific methods of practice in the 
industry and the increase by the mil- 
lions in the plantings from year to year, 
some guestion naturally has been raised 
as to the limits within which the busi- 
ness can still be profitable. When one 
considers the many features involved in 
the question which tend to the produc- 
tion of ever increasing quantities and a 
larger percentage of marketable fruit, 
does it not seem to your mind that the 
next twelve or fifteen years will show 
prices ruling low, to the point of dis- 
couragement and even financial» em- 
barrassment to growers? Do the signs 
of the time point to overproduction? 
Kindly give your opinion of the out- 
look.—Interested. 

Reply: There is no doubt that there 
is a great revival of the apple growing 
industry and more trees are being plant- 
ed now than at any time before. The 
high prices of apples, especially those 
from the far west, has been a leading 
factor in the present boom. But it is 
probable that very few of those who 
will produce the apples of the future 
will take the trouble that is necessary 
to put on the market the higher grades, 
and ‘itis my belief that for that. class 
there will always be good prices. The 
poorer grades will probably run low 
in price and’ may not pay the growers 


or dealers much net profit. However, 
the people who consume appies are ever 
increasing faster than the producers 
and when they can get good apples, 
honestly graded and packed they will 
buy many more in“proportion to the 
population than they do now. I be- 
lieve the future of apple growing will be 
good for those who do it properly. 


Prof. Van Deman: Is the Smyrna fig 
industry profitable in California? Can 
it be introduced into Texas? Is the 
Smyrna, which is a heavy sugar fig, 
suited as it is to drying and selling 
that way, any more profitable as an 
industry, than the growing of the 
Magnolia fig in Texas and elsewhere, 
and marketing fresh, and especially 
selling to the canning factories?—W. L. 
Devereaux, N. Y. 

Reply: The introduction of the 
choicest of all figs from Turkey and 
the one from which the famous 
“Smyrna” dried product is made has 
been of much benefit to this country. 
So far there has been almost nothing 
done with this variety outside of Cali- 
fornia. About Fresno there are exten- 
sive orchards of it and one party has 
been selling the very best grade of dried 
figs under the name “Calimyrna” and 
he has copy-righted this as a trade 
mark. There are some good orchards 
of this same variety in the Sacramento 
valley, but none so extensive as at 
Fresno. How this variety -will do in 


Texas and elsewhere than in the dry®ton very closely. 


valleys of California is yet to be proved 
by trial. The fruit will be damaged 
by moisture in a humid climate. Be- 
ing very rich in sugar it ferments 
easily. The matter of pollinating many 
kinds of figs by means of. the insect 
called Blastophaga is one which needs 
far wider tests than in California and 
it will take years to make them, Other 
varieties than the Smyrna may be 
helped by it. 





Prof Van Deman: I am very much 
interested in pecan culture. Can you 
tell me of someone who can graft or 
bud a fine variety into seedling pecans 
or into hickory nut trees? When is the 
time to graft or bud? And can you give 
me some information as to how it can 
be done successfully and when is the 
proper time? Do you know of anyone 
living near Atlanta, Ga., who can do 
such work? Who has pecan trees for 
sale, and at what price?—E. A. Minor, 
Ga. 

Reply: The time to graft pecan or 
hickory trees is in the spring. There 
are many skilled pecan grafters and 
budders in Georgia, especially about 
Albany and De Witt. By getting a copy 
of the “Nut Grower,” published at 
Albany, advertisements may be found 
that will tell who can do such work 
and all about the price of pecan trees. 


Prof. Van Deman: I have an old or- 
chard in pretty good order yet badly 
neglected that has almost stopped bear- 
ing. . This is the way I expect to try to 
bring it to fruiting again. Please tell 
me if I am correct. I will scrape all 
loose bark and moss off of body and 
limbs, trim not too heavy, paint large 
limbs where cut off, and fill with ce- 
ment or clay where large’ limbs 
have been cut off and the limb 
has rotted into tree, lastly spray prop- 
erly. I now have hogs in the orchard 
that has orchard grass in it. Is this 
all right? I also have a young orchard 
seven years growth on southeast hill- 
side exposure. It has made a wonder- 
ful growth, both apple and peach. The 
fillers are ready to bear, if I can save 
them from frost. I have never trimmed 
any of the trees yet the orchard looks 
good to me. Shall I commence trim- 
ming, peach and apple, and then prop- 
erly spraying? This orchard, as above 
stated, is on southeast hillside, a rich 
sandy loam in cove land, the trees have 
done fine but the rabbits and ground 
hogs have given me lots of trouble.— 
Jacob J. Kline, Ohio. 

Reply: From what the inquirer says 
he is going to do with the old orchard 
it may take a new lease of life, yet 
it may be too old.to pay well. If it is 
worth keeping at all, it will pay to care 
for it up to the limit. The hogs will 
do no harm among such big trees but 
they should be well fed. This will en- 
rich the soil some. The young orchard 
needs the best of care too, especially 
wise, timely and faithful spraying. 
There are all kinds of spraying done 
and much is done that is not to the 
point.. Fungus diseases and insects need 
very different kinds of mixtures and at 
different times. One must know what, 
when and how to spray before anything 
is attempted. 


Prof. Van Deman: I am very inter- 


ested in grape culture in regard to wine 
making, and would like to read more 









about grapes in Green’s Fruit Grower. 
While I am only an amateur, I realize 
that wine making is becoming an im- 
portant industry in this country. I wish 
specially to know which kind of grape 
is best indicated for making good wine, 
barring the Concord which gives that 
peculiar taste and flavor to wine not 
agreeable to all. I live in Bergen 
county, N. J., right on top of the Pali- 
sides, but not on the edge of the river, 
and have been making wine with my 
grapes. A neighbor told me the name 
of my grape vine is “Clinton.” It is a 
small berried grape, dark, with hard 
skin, ripens later than Concord and is 
a very vigorous ‘grower. It makes a 
good, strong, well colored and well 
bodied wine. Please give me some 
cultural directions for these Clinton 
grapes, and tell me if there is any bet- 
ter grape than that for wine making 
purposes.—Alfred Marzorati. 

Reply: Wine grapes and wine mak- 
ing have never really occupied my at- 
tention. I know very little about either. 
However I do know that the Norton is 
cansidered one of the best grapes for 
making wine, but is not of any consid- 
erable value for ordinary uses. It is a 
smal]l black grape and belongs to one 
of our wild species. The Clinton is an 
accidental hybrid between two of our 
wild species and is one of the most 
vigorous growers. Bacchus is one of 
its seedlings that is considered an im- 
provement on it but resembles the Clin- 
Montefiore is another 
seedling of about the same parentage as 
Clinton and makes better wine, so T..V. 
Muuson, of Denison, one of the authori- 
ties on grapes says. He has written 
the best book on grapes ever published 
and all grape growers should have it. 


Comments on Prof. Van Deman’s 
Article by C. A. Green. 

I am glad to get the opinion of Prof. 
Van Deman on this important subject, 
for this issue. There is no person 
in this country more competent to dis- 
cuss this subject. Year after year Prof. 
Van Deman has visited the western or- 
chards. He knows the western apple 
growers personally, has frequently spent 
considerable time at their homes on 
different occasions. He has made sev- 
eral trips through the west where he 
has been called as an expert on juries 
appointed to examine the fruits at the 
various western exhibitions and award 
prizes. The man who does this work 
must have a life long experience to be 
able to detect erroneous naming of 
fruits, and to pass upon their quality 
and beauty. Apples grown in the west 
are so different in size, shape, appear- 
ance and quality it is often perplexing 
to name each variety correctly. 

Prof. Van Deman’s opinion seems to 
be that the almost perpetual sunshine 


HEREDITY 
Can Be Overcome in Cases. 








The influence of heredity cannot, of 
course, be successfully disputed, but it 
can be minimized or entirely overcome 
in some cases by correct food and drink. 
A Conn. lady says: 

“For years while I was a coffee 
drinker I suffered from bilious attacks 
of great severity, from which I used 
to emerge as white as a ghost and very 
weak. Our fami!y physician gave me 
various prescriptions for improving the 
digestion and stimulating the liver, 
which I tried faithfully but without 
perceptible result. 

“He was acquainted with my family 
history for several generations back, 
and once when I visited him he said: 
‘If you have inherited one of those 
torpid livers you may always suffer 
more or less from its inaction. We can’t 
dodge our inheritance, you know.’ 

“IT was not so strong a believer in 
heredity as he was, however, and, be- 
ginning to think for myself, I concluded 
to stop drinking coffee, and see “what 
effect that would have. I feared it would 
be a severe trial to give it up, but when 
I took Postum and had it well made, it 
completely filled my need for a hot 
beverage and I grew very fond of it. 

“T have used Postum for three years, 
using no medicine. During all that time 
I have had absolutely none of the bilious 
attacks that I used to suffer from, and 
I have been entirely free from the pain 
and debilitating effects that used to re- 
sult from them. 

“The change is surely very great, and 
I am compelled to give Postum the ex- 
clusive credit for it.””. Name given by 
Postum Co,, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,’” in 
pkes. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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of the west, western methods of irriga- 
tion, thorough organization, enterprise, 
thoroughness and business methods 
make it extremely difficult for eastern 
fruit growers living in cloudy and 
showery districts, subject to drought, to 
compete profitably in fancy grades. 
Remember that the western man who 
has a commercial apple orchard con- 
siders’- that he has all the business on 
hand in attending to that orchard that 
he can dispose of to the best advantage. 
This western man has no farm crops 
nor any other distracting affairs. His 
entire time and attention as well as 
that of many other skillful men is given 
to his orchard, therefore if conditions 
in the west were no better than they 
are in the east, for this reason alone 
the explanation might be given for their 
unusual success in which we should all 
glory. Yes, every American’ should 
thank God that we have in this country 
many regions where the most beautiful 
apples ever known on earth, and 
scarcely dreamed of until recent years, 
can be produced; not only in carload 
lots but in train-load lots which go to 
Europe and many other distant parts 
of the world. 

But eastern fruit growers have many 
advantages not possessed by western 
fruit growers. We of the east are near- 
ly 3000 miles ‘nearer the great apple 
markets of the world. We have pro- 
ductive soil and can produce apples 
cheaper here than they can be pro- 
duced anywhere else on earth. I havé 
claimed that this fact of the almost 
spontaneous production of fruits in the 
east has been a disadvantage to eastern 
growers, leading them to be careless in 
their methods. The quality of the fruit 
grown in the east is superior to that 
grown in the west, but this feature 
cannot be relied upon to meet compéeti- 
tion, for the Winesap, Jonathan and 
Banana apples of the west are good 
enough for anyone. In the east we are 
not so liable to be injured by late spring 
frosts as in the west. Our great lakes 
are marvelously helpful in this respect. 
Labor I conclude is cheaper in the east 
than in many sections of the west. 
Thus it will be seen that there is no 
reason for discouragement to eastern 
apple growers. We have great oppor- 
tunities knocking at our doors. West- 
ern competition will in the end be of 
great help to us, compelling us to adopt 
better methods. 





Peruvian Rain Tree. 

The rain tree of Peru’ grows very 
large, is rich in leaves and is called by 
the Indians tamaicaspi, says “Espana 
Moderna.” It has the power of col- 
lecting the dampness of the atmosphere 
and condensing it into a continuous 
and copious supply of rain. 

In the dry season when the rivers 
are low and the heat great the tree’s 
power of condensing seems at the high- 
est and water falls in abundance from 
the leaves and oozes from the trunk. 
The water spreads around in Veritable 
rivers part of which filters into the soil 
and fertilizes it. These rivers are 
canalized so as to regulate the course 
of the water. 

It is estimated that one of the Peru- 
vian rain trees will on the average, 
yield nine gallons of water per diem. 
In a field of an area of one kilometer 
square—that is 3,250 feet each way— 
can be grown 10,000 trees separated 
from each other by 25 meters. This 
plantation produces daily 385,000 liters 
of water. If we allow for evapora- 
tion and infiltration we have 135,000 
liters or 29,531 gallons of rain for dis- 
tribution daily. The rain tree can he 
cultivated with very little trouble, for 
it seems indifferent as to the soil in 
which it grows, The tree increases 
rapidly and resists both extremes of 
climate. 


oO 
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A New Year’s Message. 

To be good and to do good; to forget 
self and to remember others; to face 
forward and to look upward; to plant 
roses and to break the thorns; to smooth 
another’s path and to reflect the light 
of heaven upon it; to see stars through 
every cloud and to keep a smile behind 
every fear; to push the ideal farther on 
and to press life toward it; to make 
your own friends and to keep them; to 
be as pure as the sun’s ray and to see 
God; to illustrate fidelity and to be the 
soul of sincerity; to know thyself and 
to welcome the light; to be sweet in 
disposition and to be holy in purpose; 
to make character the goal of life and 
heaven its destiny; to love the good and 
to hate the evil; to sweeten the cup 
with a drop of penitence and to feel the 
joy of forgiveness; to know the Christ 
and to help others to know him. This 
is life-—Cortland Myers. 











“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, 
Jock; it will be growin’ when ye’re 


sleepin’!”—‘“Scotch Farmer.” 





Apple Packing Demonstrations. —Ex 
growers how apples are packed in boxes in 


orthwestern orchards. 


rts from the Geneva Experiment station showing the New York state fruit 








The Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of 


Western New York Horticultural 
Society, Held at Rochester, 
N. Y., Jan. 25th and 26th. 

In old times the membership of this 
society was from 200 to 500. Then 
the meetings were like those of a club 
or of a large family gathering where 
each member was known to all the 
others. Now the membership has in- 
creased to 1500 and many of them un- 
known to each other. The gathering 
is so large it is difficult to hear the 
speaker on the platform even though 
he may have a strong voice. In old 
times each member was expected to 
have experiences to communicate but 
now the most that the humble member 
can do is to ask a question now and 
then of the professional experts. In 
old times the merits of new varieties 
were discussed but now this subject is 
tabooed altogether. 

So narrow is the work of the investi- 
gator and expert cut down, the profes- 
sors of the experimental stations can 
only answer: questions relating to the 
special feature which any one of these 
experts may have worked in. For in- 
stance when Dr. L. L. Van Slyke, 
chemist, was on the platform he was 
asked many questions about methods 
of spraying and the effects of spraying, 
but in every instance he declined to 
attempt an answer, referring such ques- 
tions to another professor, Prof. Par- 
rott, or other professors whose work 
was directly in the line of spraying. 
The chemist explained that all he was 
required to do was to look after the 
chemical department, not bothering 
himself in the least as to how or when 
his formulas were to be applied, that 
work being left for others. 

It is possible that there may be one 
man in New York state, or one man in 
Connecticut, who has charge of a large 
commercial orchard and who is a 





specialist in fruit culture, a graduate 
of Cornell, who may be invited to speak 
from the platform, telling of his 
methods in growing the apple, peach 
or pear, but with these few exceptions 
the professors of our experimental sta- 
tions only are the ones to advise our 
orchardists and to answer their ques- 
tions. 

Ten years ago the exhibit of spraying 
devices or other horticultural imple- 
ments might not occupy space wider 
than twenty feet square, whereas to-day 
an exhibit occupies a space of 500 feet 
square. 

Whereas in old times the fruit exhibit 
was attractive, it was infinitesimal as 
compared with the fruit exhibit of the 
present. Possibly there were twenty 
power spraying machines on exhibition 
on this occasion. These devices were 
upon broad tired trucks, to be drawn 
about the orchard by two horses. The 
power in every instance is from gaso- 
line engines. These large power spray- 
ers are similar in construction, consist- 
ing of the trucks, on the platform of 
which is located the small gasoline 
engine, and back of that, or in front, 
is placed the tank holding the mixture 
to be thrown upon the trees in the 
orchard. There are smaller spraying 
machines drawn by one horse, and still 
smaller ones to be wheeled about by a 
man, and still smaller ones to be carried 
on the back of the man who has but a 
small garden or patch to spray. 

A large machine occupying much 
space interested me greatly. This was 
a ditching machine. Several of the 
large Rochester nurseries have bought 
these ditching machines which it is 
claimed will, with six horses attached, 
dig a ditch two feet deep, not quite 
as fast as a man would plow a furrow 
through a field, but something nearly 


like the man plowing the furrow. There 
is no doubt about the desirability of 
ditching on most farms. Even where 
land is not considered wet enough for 
draining land may be benefited by tile 
drains, therefore the importance of an 
invention like this. Where farms are 
small a number of farmers might join 
in purchasing a ditching machine. 

The exhibition of fruit consisted not 
only of apples and other fruits grown 
in western New York but of exhibits 
from Idaho, Montana and other western 
orchard districts. The fruit exhibit was 
large and fine. Western New York ap- 
ples looked almost as large and bright 
as those from the west but the trouble 
is that we have not enough of this fancy 
brand of apples jo supply the demand. 
That is the buyer might have difficulty 
in buying such fancy fruit by the car 
load here while he might have no dif- 
ficulty in buying such fruit by the car 
load in Idaho. 

I was interested in learning how the 
judges of the fruit had graded the 
quality. The grades are marked poor, 
good, very good and best. McIntosh was 
graded best in quality, Melon’ very 
good, Spy best, Red Canada best, De- 
licious very good, Mann very good, 
Fameuse best, Newtown Pippin best, 
Albemarle best, Salome good, Walker's 
Reauty good and Wolf River good. 

Mr. G. A. Drew, manager of a big 
orchard farm at Greenwich, Conn., was 
asked many questions regarding his 
methods of applying fertilizer to the 
soil of his orchards and pruning varie- 
ties, etc. He said that he applied nitrate 
of soda to his peach orchard at the 
rate of two pounds per tree or 200 
pounds per acre. When asked if the 
nitrogen in barn-yard manure would 
be desirable as nitrate of soda for his 
peach trees he answered no, for we 
do not apply the fertilizer until the 
peach trees become hungry and show 
that they are hungry. Then we desire 
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Exhibit of Seedling Apples.—_The New York State Experiment station spent much time i ing this display. 
Some of the apples are of good quality ; others lack flavor. “i = me in getting this display 
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Myers Cog Gear jeads of hose. Can 
Handle, Hydraulic be quickly attached to : . A 
Spray Pump. Has 8x any barrel driven. Formidable outfits for the 
36-inch air chamber < orchardist. 
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Myers Brass Bucket and 
Knapsack Spray Pumps for 
use in the dooryard and gar- 
den. Used for spraying 
small trees and _ bushes, 
whitewashing, etc. 





Myers Centu 
Spray Pump wit 
Cog Gear Handle 
suitable for one, 
two or three leads 
of hose. 















Send for Our Complete Spray Pump Catalog, illustrating and describing these and many others of our complete line. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., 150 Orange Street, ASHLAND, OHIO 








to give them food that will satisfy their 
hunger immediately, and nothing will do 
this work but nitrate of soda which 
takes effect immediately. He said that 
home-made lime and sulphur differs 
from commercial lime and sulphur and 
that sometimes the latter burns the 
foliage. For leaf curl the spray should 
be applied before the leaves appear, 
often a spray of lime whitewash will 
be effective against leaf curl. He trains 
his peach trees with low heads aiming 
to have an open head. By his training 
when the branches become loaded with 
the weight of the peaches they bend 
down leaving an open space in the 
center of the head of each tree. He 
prunes his peach trees in summer in 
order to induce the formation of fruit 
buds. This summer pruning consists 
of thinning out the interior of the head 
so as to admit the sunshine when the 
branches are bent toward the earth with 
the weight of fruit. The winter prun- 
ing of peach trees consists of thinning 
out the branches and shaping the tree. 
He has used a cover crop of crimson 
clover, but is now using vetch in prefer- 
ence. Potash makes solid flesh in fruit 
while nitrate of soda tends to make the 
flesh of fruit soft. 

Dr. Van Slyke, when asked if or- 
chardists should use commercial lime 
sulphur, said yes, that the question was 
mainly that of which was the most 
economical, buying the commercial form 
or making it on the farm. Do not 
spray during freezing weather. The 
kettle must hold sixty-five gallons, the 
kettle might be larger or there might 
be two kettles. The principal thing is 
that the contents of the kettle must be 
kept stirring. The principal feature 
about the sulphur is that it must be 
very fine. Eight pounds lime, eight 
pounds sulphur diluted with fifty gallons 
of water is the usual formula. 


Of late years companies have been 
organized in many eastern and western 
States for the growing of apples or other 
fruits. More often these societies are 
devoted to one fruit such as the apple, 
peach or pear. Sometimes in place of a 
company a rich man plants a large 
commercial orchard embracing hun- 
dreds of acres. Naturally these mém or 
corporations look around for a pro- 
fessional orchardist to take charge of 
the new enterprise. Such an orchardist 
is difficult to find. In most cases the 
Professional is found at some experi- 
Mental station where his specialty has 
been the management of an orchard. 
Thus a big orchard company in Con- 
is managed by Mr. G. A. 
Drew, an orchard specialist. The Wads- 
Worth orchards near Rochester, N. Y., 
are managed by Prof. Frazer. 

Mr. Drew gave his experience in buy- 





ing many Connecticut farms in one 
locality on each of which was located 
an old orchard. His first thought was 
to dig out and destroy every tree in 
these old orchards, many of which had 
the appearance of being almost useless, 
but his experience would teach that an 
old orchard should never be destroyed 
if the trees had sufficient life and the 
bodies were not decayed. He found 
most of these orchards attacked with 
canker, San Jose scale and other in- 
sects. Almost all of the trees had high 
tops which could not be reached with 
ladders for picking the fruit. His first 
step was to dehorn every tree leaving 
in many cases one branch uncut until 
the top was partially formed. This 
dchorning left but little of the tree to 
be sprayed or otherwise treated for in- 
sects and diseases. Soon the tree was 
changed into a low headed tree with 
clean foliage and vigorous, but this was 
not secured until thorough cultivation 
was given and fertility added to the soil 
where it was needed. 

In many cases he cut from twenty to 
thirty feet off the tops of branches some 
of which were eight inches in diameter. 
Where he would like to have the sun- 
shine enter the center of the tree he 
would not like to have the head too 
open. He covered all the wounds with 
coal tar which he considered better 
than paint. One covering was not 
enough, the wounds must be kept cov- 
ered until healed. If there are de- 
cayed holes in the trees they must be 
cleaned thoroughly, covered with coal 
tar on the inside and _ thoroughly 
cemented with Portland cement. 
Where trees were in danger of splitting 
wire cables were fastened around them, 
or bolts with long thread were inserted. 
Where the varieties were not desirable, 
the trees were grafted. 

Prof. Parrott, of the State Experi- 
mental Station, has made a special 
study of pear psylla. He has found 
that the winter affects this insect. Cold 
icy storms or frosts in April destroyed 
many. Ladybugs reduced the number 
of psylla and there are parasites that 
feed upon the eggs and newly hatched 
insects. The psylla winters under the 
rough bark of pear trees, also under the 
leaves or refuse beneath the pear trees, 
and sometimes under the bark of apple 
trees adjacent to pear orchards. Great 
benefit comes from scraping off all the 
loose bark on pear trees. This work 
should be done on warmish days pre- 
ferably when the bark is wet. It is 
important that these scrapings of the 
tree should be gathered and burned, 
for they contain many live insects which 
will otherwise survive. A bag or sack 
made like an inverted tunnel is placed 
around the base of the trunk to gather 
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and hold the scrapings of the bark, so 
that the eggs with the insects may be 
secured and burned. The _ rubbish 
around the base of the pear should be 
cleared up and burned. The mature 
insects begin work in April, laying yel- 
lowish eggs around the pear buds, dis- 
coloring the buds; these eggs hatch and 
feed upon the foliage, absorbing the sap 
of the young leaves. There are four 
broods of the psylla each season—the 
eggs hatch from 10th to 18th. Last 
year on April 7th there was a cold ice 
storm that destroyed many of the in- 
sects. After scraping off the rough 
bark the tree should be thoroughly 
sprayed with kerosene emulsion. The 
eggs may be destroyed by lime sulphur 
spray. The adult insect may be de- 
stroyed before laying its eggs which is 
the best time to attack it, using miscible 
oil the same as for San Jose scale. 
Notice that no oil should be applied to 
the trunks or branches of trees ex- 
cept when the sap is flowing in the 
trees. It is far more dangerous to ap- 
ply oil or oily substance to a tree in 
mid-winter than it is in April or May 
when the sap is flowing. Do not allow 
the oil spray to touch the buds. The 
lime sulphur is death to pear psylla 
eggs. The worst stage of the work of 
the psylla is when the pear tree is in 
blossom. ~ While whale-oil soap is ad- 
vised as an insecticide other soaps are 
just as good. We assume that whale- 
oil soap is cheaper. Tobacco extract 


can be used with lime sulphur. The leaf 
blister mite is injurious to the foliage of 
the pear as well as the apple. 

It is stated that Teats brothers, the 
well known peach growers near Roch- 
ester, N. Y., have used lime sulphur 
mixture on sweet and sour cherries 
with good results. 


W. cC. Barry, president, spoke as 
follows: 

A period has been ‘reached when 
progress must be effected largely 


through co-operation and union of ef- 
forts. We must agree upon standards 
of quality and methods of business and 
unite to carry them out. In this par- 
ticular case as in others, it is quite 
evident that the time has arrived when 
the fruit growing industry should be 
protected by co-operation in order to 
insure proper grading, packing and dis- 
tribution of the product. I mean that 
each individual should fix a standard 
for his goods and with a reputation 
established, he and his neighbors can 
easily, quickly and profitably dispose of 
their crops, however large they may 
be. 
The Apple Industry. 

The apple industry, which may still 
be regarded as in its infancy, is a most 
important one to-day, but until stand- 
ards are adopted and observed, the or- 
chardist cannot expect the returns he 
so much desires. It should be remem- 
bered that the markets of the world 
are open to us, that the population is 
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Deming Sprayers Do Good Work 
One 1910 Record That Pr Provesit 


When we tell you that Deming Spray 
Pumps are doing good work, and lots of it, 
and doing it thoroughly, we say so because 
we know it to be a fact. If you'd like to 
know just what kind of work we mean by 
that, we refer you to the accompanying 








4 and quantity of liquid used to spray 

10-acre orchards in Washington State 
by a customer (name on request) who 
raised 100 per cent perfect fruit, using 
**New Way’’ Deming Power Spray Out- 
fit, with 200 to 250 pounds pressure and 


Bordeaux nozzle. Gallons : 

_- io table, showing the record made by a Dem- 
4-year-old trees, 10 acres... 7 700 | ing ‘‘Premier’? Power Sprayer, Fig. 656. 
penn trees, . aad. 34 a With this machine one of our customers 
7-year-old trees, 10 acres. .24 3,000 | in Washington produced a 100% perfect 
ena rey 4 ei as rip apple crop, arid covered his orchards in the 
10-year-old trees, 10 acres. .35 5,000 | least possible time, using only a compara- 
11-year-old trees, 10 acres. .40 5,700 . . : 
13-yene-ell tues, 20 acres. 49 8,900 tively small amount of spray material. This 


man made a real record with his 











Deming Spray Pump 


for several good reasons that must appeal equally to you. For instance, every 
Deming machine is reliable—you don’t often hear of Deming users being 
thrown out by a break-down. That’s because we build machines that will work 
right along, even when used hard and put to heavy strain. 


Then there’s the splendid construction of Deming machines, and ci of the 
construction, the design—every Deming outfit 
was planned by men who know how a good 
sprayer should be built, and what modern fruit 
growing methods demand. 

Consult the nearest Deming dealer; if you 
don’t know who he is, we’ll tell you. We 
want you to have our catalogue, and have it 
NOW—so write us today and we will see 
that you get full particulars by return mail. 
First prizes were awarded Deming ‘Century’ Barrel Spray 


Pump, and “Bordeaux” and ‘*Simplex’’ Nozzles, at 
Hat.Hort.Congress, Council Bluffs, lowa, Nov. 10-19, 1910 


The Deming Company 
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truck or wagon and moved any- 
where in the orchard or garden. 
Complete outfit weighs 
about 475 pounds. 
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ever increasing and that the demand 
for good fruit is extending accordingly. 
Surely we have no reason to fear an 
oversupply. 

The western fruit, from young or- 
chards, which is large and showy is 
not destined to take the place of the 
high flavored fruit which has made 
western New York famous and I know 
that unprejudiced judges, who have 
made careful comparisons, will concur 
with me in this opinion. So there is 
not the least cause to dread competi- 
tion no matter how sharp it may be, 
providing we grow, grade and pack 
as we should. I am confident that in 
the years to come western New York 
will maintain the record already estab- 
lished for high flavored fruit and the 
orchardist will meet with success and 
profit, to an unusual degree. 

Twenty years ago the question was 

discussed in this society as to the ad- 
visability of cutting down and uproot- 
ing the apple orchards because they 
were unprofitable and substituting farm 
products for them. A few of the mem- 
bers did destroy their orchards and 
greatly regretted their hasty action later 
on. 
In referring to this proceeding it 
seems strange that conditions ever ex- 
isted which justified such a course to be 
pursued. Fortunately this opinion pre- 
vailed for such a short time only and 
the number of orchards disturbed was 
not great. The sentiment changed and 
discouragement and doubt were dis- 
pelled and a new interest gradually de- 
veloped which since that time has been 
steadily growing. 


Society’s Usefulness. 


The proprietors of successful orchards 
and valuable properties have inaugur- 
ated and put in practice methods of 
culture, care and maintenance exceed- 
ing the most sanguine expectations of 
interested and enthusiastic teachings 
and these orchards to-day are mar- 
vellous examples of high culture and 
intelligent effort. 

The changes wrought in the ‘last 
twenty years in relation to this industry 
are certainly interesting and remark- 
able and the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society, which has witnessed and 
participated-in favorable as well as un- 
favorable conditions, may now be con- 
gratulated upon the outcome and the 
bright outlook which exists for the or- 
chardist, who, impressed with the im- 
portance of his work lays a good 
foundation for success first by under- 
draining and fertilization then by giv- 
ing careful attention to varieties, by 
practicing the best methods of pruning 
and spraying and thinning and finally, 
by exercising good business judgment in 
the disposal of his crop. 


Importance of Proper Drainage. 


There are numerous instances where 
apple orchards have netted their owners 
six per cent. on a valuation of one thou- 
sand dollars per acre. I cannot dismiss 
the subject without referring to the 
necessity and importance of proper 
drainage, so many being inclined to 
treat this operation indifferently and 
often disregarding it altogether, with 
the result that orchards on such lands 
rarely attain to the standard they 
should, vigor and health being affected 
and disease following. We should keep 
this proposition ever in mind that the 
trees to overcome the disastrous effects 
of diseases and insects must be kept in 
a healthy condition. We must see to it 
that this perfect condition be main- 
tained and then we shall gather large 
crops of choice fruit nearly every year. 
Ditching machines of simple con- 
struction are now upon the market 
and the work may be greatly facilitated 
by their use and what was considered 
impossible and impracticable hereto- 
fore is now possible and practicable. 


Irrigation. 


I believe that many orchardists will 
avail themselves of the experience of 
our friends in the west who are forced 
to irrigate their lands in order to secure 
a crop. While irrigation may not be 
an absolute necessity in this region, yet 
I am of the opinion that the oppor- 
tunity for the installation of an electric 
apparatus is so great that many will 
ihstall them and be _ prepared for 
emergencies which are liable to arise at 
any time. Many an orchard that is 
barren may be rendered fruitful by use 
of water. A good crop secured in that 
way will quickly pay all the expenses so 
incurred. 

We are so favored by rain in this 
locality that we hardly realize what it 
means to be deprived of the necessary 
moisture, but occasionally a drouth oc- 
curs, and small and imperfect fruit 
is the result and the loss sustained is 
heavy. It might have been averted by 
application. of water, employing the 





usual irrigation methods. 








JOHN HALL 
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Apple Shows. 

Westerry growers have been remark- 
ably successful in advertising the merits 
of their products by means of apple 
shows in the large cities of the east 
and west. By combining they have pro- 
vided a display of unusual merit, im- 
pressing all the visitors and establishing 
in their minds a standard of size and 
appearance which it is impossible to 
find in eastern fruit, but whilst the lat- 
ter does not meet the competition in 
these respects, it has flavor, texture and 
keeping qualities which enable it to hold 
its high reputation and to find ready 
sale upon the market. If we will, we 
can have here in Rochester a display 
of fruit which will reflect credit on all 
concerned and which will be helpful in 
advertising the merits of a product in 
which we are deeply interested. I 
earnestly hope that when the subject 
comes before the convention for consid- 
eration it may receive prompt attention. 
We should not allow our western friends 
to outdo us in good business methods. 

Co-operation to Secure Instruction, 

The work of spraying is so- recent 
that very few have been able to attain 
that degree of proficiency which is so 
vital to secure satisfactory results. 
Many realizing the difficulty and dis- 
couraged by repeated failures are dis- 
posed to cease experimenting. This 
would be fatal. Spraying, although 
difficult, must be practiced for the gen- 
eral good and if neighboring orchardists 
would get together and secure the 
services of a competent instructor, who 
would undertake to supervise the opera- 
tions in a locality, I am sure much in- 
effective work would be avoided and 
most satisfactory results in spraying be 
effected. 

Trees Must Have Sunlight. 

Fruit trees must have plenty of sun- 
light, said Edward Van Alstyne, of 
Kinderhook, N. Y., a vice-president of 
the society; and if it is found that the 
trees in an orchafd or a grove have 
been planted or have grown too close 
together, some of them must be sacri- 
ficed. It is often the case that an old 
orchard ceases to produce plentifully, 
and the owner can not understand why 
his trees are not so productive as they 
once were. He will try all sorts of 
methods of fertilization, but often he 
will fail to notice that his trees are not 
getting enough sunlight and are failing 
for that reason. 

“The Peach,” was the subject as- 
signed to Charles D. Barton, of Marl- 
ton, N. J., whose peach crop from his 
farms in New Jersey is said to have 
been marketed last year for $20,000. 
Mr. Barton confined his address to an 
elucidation of the methods he uses in 
his own orchards and some of them ap- 
peared rather novel to the members. 

Apple Show for Rochester. 

Impetus that is expected greatly to 
assist in the movement for an apple 
show to be held in Rochester next 
December was given just before ad- 
journing yesterday afternoon by a rous- 
ing speech by Professor Samuel Fraser, 
of Geneseo, who originated the idea. 

For twenty minutes Professor Fraser 
expounded theories and hopes of the 
show’s promoters, touching upon every 
phase of the question. An appeal for 
stock subscriptions was made and in less 
than five minutes $500 was received oF 
pledged. Much more is practically 48- 
sured as soon as the concern is incor- 
porated, 

Plans Have Wide Scope. 

That the plans of those who are 
directing the scheme extend beyond the 
Rochester show and possess a wider 


scope than any previous proposition w4s | 
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admitted by Professor Fraser, who de- 
clared that if the interest was followed 
up with backing, there was no limit to 
which Rochester could not go. 

Second in interest to the discussion of 
the proposed show was a debate upon 
the advantages or disadvantages of top- 
working nursery stock, the affirmative 
and negative sides being taken respec- 
tively by M. G. Kains and George T. 
Powell, of Ghent. 

This debate aroused a much greater 
amount of interest than the previous 
discussions, as evidenced by the desire 
of dozens of members to break in with 
opinions upon various points. Although 
no decision was made as to the victory 
of either debater, Mr. Powell seemed 
to have gained a slight advantage be- 
cause of his ability to back up state- 
ments by citing actual results derived 
py him from top-working. 


Discusses Tree Diseases, 


“Notes on Fruit Diseases in 1910” 
was the subject of an interesting paper 
py Professor F. C. Stewart, botanist of 
the New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva. Oedema of pear trees was 
the first topic taken up, and in connec- 
tion with it a new disease that has ap- 
peared, failure of grafts. Care in treat- 
ing wounds made by the grafting knife 
was given as the remedy for this 
trouble, the comparison being made to 
a wound in human fiesh which requires 
that extreme care must be taken-to pre- 
vent the entrance of foreign substances. 
Professor Stewart recommended a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate applied with 
a sponge. 

Powdery mildew of apples, trunk in- 
jury from veneer tree protectors, and 
apple canker were also discussed, and 
as a remedy Professor Stewart advo- 
cated keeping the trees in vigorous con- 
dition by good cultivation and —e 
spraying. 

Reviews Work of Station. 

Dr. W. H. Jordan, director of the 
State Experiment Station, said it was 
for purpose of promoting agriculture in 
its various branches by scientific in- 
vestigation and experiment, which 
means, translated into more extended 
phrases, that the station is designed to 
enlarge the boundaries of agricultural 
knowledge through a study of unsolved 
problems important to agricultural 
practice. 

Practically, however, the station at 
Geneva does a great many things for 
which the statute does not provide. The 
members of its staff annually address 
the larger agricultural conventions of 
the state, attend institutes, prepare and 
display exhibits at several society meet- 
ings and at the State Fair, and during 
the whole year answer thousands of 
letters, all of which undoubtedly is 
useful and worth doing and a certain 
amount of which ought to be done by 
the station. 





experiments on 
most practical preventive and remedial 
measures are as follows: Clean culture, 
removal and destruction of the bark 
of trees on which 
hibernating flies; 
and large limbs with miscible oil, kero- 
sene emulsion or whaie oil 
destroy hibernating flies; 
trees, just before leaves appear, 
lime sulphur to destroy eggs; spraying 
of trees with kerosene emulsion, whale 
oil soap or tobacco extract at summer 
strengths to kill-newly hatched nymphs. 


psyllas has not on the 
profitable, because the insects are easily 
startled, 
fly to other trees. 
in the dormant spraying is that flies at 
this season 
and while hidden in cracks and crevices 
are susceptible to 
tions of spraying mixtures. 





But the important question to you 
is, how much of this effort at teaching 
and propaganda ought you to permit the 
station staff to do, or better, how much 


of this can you afford to have it do? | 


Apart from the general obligation of a 


‘public institution to. conform to statu- 


tory requirements the answer to these 
questions should depend on whether the 
enlargement of knowledge is relatively 
unimportant as compared With the ex- 
tension of what is already known. 
You should have no hesitancy in de- 
ciding that in an experiment station the 
work of inquiry shall not be subordi- 
nated to popular efforts. From some 


source must come the foundation knowl- 


edge for teaching and practice, and in 


an agency set apart for inquiry nothing 
should be allowed to defeat its main 
purpose. 


Loss from Pear Psylla. 


According to Professor Parrot, last 


summer witnessed an overwhelming de- 
vastation of pear orchards by the psylla, 
rendering the foliage scanty and the 
yield disproportionate to that of other 
years. 
were extracted by myriads of the psylla 
was the primary cause. 


The loss of plant juices which 


While the outbreak of 1910 was a 


great surprise it was not without warn- 
ing, since agitation was begun in the 
fall of 1909 against the psylla taking 
cover in the rough bark of pear trees. 
During the first week in April eggs were 
deposited about the base of buds and on 
the smaller branches. 


flies to again seek protection beneath 
the bark, and other weather conditions 
delayed the hatching until after May 
4th. 
tions of eggs at stated intervals during 
the spring was presented, based upon 
the experiments of Professor Hodgkiss, 
of Lockport. Regarding remedial meas- 
ures Professor Parrot said: 


A table showing various condi- 


Preventive Measures, 
On the basis of our observations and 


the pear psylla, the 


An ice storm on April 7th forced 
there are many 

spraying of trunks 

soap, to 
spraying of 
with 


Summer spraying to kill the winged 
whole proved 


and at the first disturbance 
The great advantage 
are sluggish and inactive, 


thorough applica- 
An exces- 












IT’S FOOD sive use of oil and soap sprays may 
That Restores and Makes Healch cause injuries, but to avoid damages 
Possible. delay the treatment until the trees show 


renewed activity and do not spray the 
young wood during freezing weather. 

In the debate on the “Topworking of 
Trees,” George T. Powell said: “That 
there are decided advantages in top- 
working trees, there is no question. 
First, Is that of being able to select 
the buds or scions from mature trees 
of known record of vigor, health and 
productiveness. Second, The grower 
has absolute certainty that he will get 
the varieties he wants. Third, The 
trees will come into bearing sooner 
from the topworking. Fourth, On this 
plan the grower may purchase his trees, 
plant them in nursery rows, where he 
can cultivate and topwork them, while 
he is getting his land in good condi- 
tion for the trees, when he puts them 
in their permanent places, 

Varieties that will not thrive on 
their own stock may be topworked on 
different stock and do well. The Tomp- 
kins King, an apple of high value, is 
worthless as usually propagated. It is 
constitutionally defective and will die 
out with canker in less than fifteen 
years. 

I have an orchard of Kings that 
was topworked twenty years ago, with 
not a trace of disease in it, all very 
large perfect trees bearing heavy an- 
nual crops of superior apples that are 
selling for $3.00 a box at my packing 
house. This orchard was topworked 
on the Northern Spy stock, and has 
every promise of bearing for the next 
half a century. These trees—as grown 
in the nursery—would have been gone, 
the most of them, before they would 
have borne a profitable crop. 

A few nurserymen go to the expense 
of selecting buds from perfect, mature 
trees with which to work upon their 
nursery stock. I would give one dollar 
each for such trees over those budded 


There are stomach specialists as well 
as eye and ear and other specialists. 

One of these told a young lady, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., to quit medicines 
and eat Grape Nuts. She says: 

“For about 12 months I suffered se- 
verely with gastritis. I was unable to 
retain much of anything on my stomach, 
and consequently was compelled to give 
up my occupation. 

“I took quantities of medicine, and 
had an idea I was dieting, but I con- 
tinued to suffer, and soon lost 15 pounds 
in weight. I was depressed in spirits 
and lost interest in everything generally. 
My mind was so affected that it was im- 
possible to become interested in even 
the lightest reading matter. 

“After suffering for months I decided 
to go to a stomach specialist. He put 
me on Grape-Nuts and my health began 
to improve immediately. It was the 
keynote of a new life. 

“T found that I had been eating too 
much starchy food which I did not 
digest, and that the cereals which I had 
tried had been too heavy. I soon proved 
that it is not the quantity of food that 
one eats, but the quality. 

“In a few weeks I was able to go 
back to my old business of doing clerical 
work. I have continued to eat Grape- 
Nuts for both the morning and evering 
meal. I wake in the morning with a 
clear mind and feel rested. I regained 
my lost weight in a short time. I am 
Well and happy again and owe it to 
Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. . They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 












REASONS WHY 
BLANCHARD'S 





BECAUSE _ phey are made by the OLDEST manufacturers of 
agricultural sprays in the world. 


BECAUSE— They are made by the LARGEST mapetaceaers of 
agricultural sprays in the world. 

BE A E ____ They are made by a firm whose exclusive business is 
C US ——""manufacturing agricultural sprays and insecticides. 

ao sprays exclusively. 

BECAUSE— are made by BLANCHARD’S SPECIAL 

for no other purpose whatsoever. 

THE BLANCHARD PRODUCTS 

LION BRAND Pure Paris Green LION BRAND Powdered Tobacco 

LION BRAND Arsenate of Lead LION BRAND Weedicide 

LION BRAND Whale Oil Soap LION BRAND Cattle Content 

AND SEVERAL SPECIALTIES 


LION BRAND Lime-Sulphur Solution 


BEC A USE They are made by the only firm who manufacture a 
"COMPLETE LINE of agricultural sprays. 
hey 
IMPROVED PROCESSES, designed to manufac- 
LION BRAND Fir Tree Oil 
LION BRAND Bordeaux Mixture 
LION BRAND Kerosene Emulsion LION BRAND Grafting Wax 


BEC A USE They are made in the most PERFECTLY EQUIP- 
—PED PLANTS in the world for manufacturing agri- 
ture the most perfect sprays and insecticides, and 
LION BRAND Insect Powder 
LION BRAND Pure Powdered Hellebore LION BRAND Sticky Binding 


Every successful reader of Green’s Fruit Grower knows he must spray if he is to 
have a crop marketable at profitable prices, and an orchard constantly increasing in 
value and earning capacity. 

It has become now simply a question of whose spraying materials to use. -Those 
who know will have none but LION BRAND—BLANCHARD’S LION BRAND 
—because of their scientifically worked out formulas, perfection in manufacture, and 
dependable uniformity in quality and effectiveness. Buy from your local dealer or 
write to us and refuse to allow any one to foister on you any other brand. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF TWO GROWERS 


Watervieit, Mich., July 25th, 1910. 
THE JAmMEs A. BLANCHARD COMPANY :— . 

Dear Sirs: “ My experience with the Lime-Sulphug Solution spray (Lion Brand) has 
been that easily 95 per cent, of the scale was killed, and I feel that the 
results of overcoming the fungus are that my orchards have very ee a and 
now (July 25) more apples than any orchard I know of in Western Michigan. 
attribute it to the fact that we have sprayed thoroughly and entirely with your a by 
tures, viz., Lime-Sulphur, Bordeaux Mixture, and Arsenate of Lead. I am spraying 
now with your Bordeaux Mixture and Arsenate of Lead. 

I am certainly convinced beyond any question of doubt that Blanchard’s Lion 
Brand mixtures are well prepared and effective when thoroughly applied. I bought 
a car of you this year and will need as much again next year. I certainly can sin- 
cerely recommend your spraying materials to any horticulturalists.” 

Very truly, R. H. SHERWOOD. 





La Grangeville, Dutchess Co., N. Y., Sept. 19, 1910. 

“T have given Blanchard’s Lion Brand Lime-Sulphur Solution and Arsenate of 
Lead a thorough test this season, and have found both very effective in the con- 
trol of Scale and Leaf Eating Insects, and your Arsenate of Lead has proved 
very effective in the destruction of the Codling Moth, the Curculio and other fruit 
destroying pests. 

There is still a trace of your Arsenate of Lead on some of my trees which were 
sprayed two or three months ago.” 


Very truly yours, JAMES A. COLE. 





Write for a Copy of Free Booklet 


**WHEN, WHY AND HOW TO SPRAY”? is an exceedingly valuable little 
booklet on the subject of spraying, putting everything in concise, readable shape, and 
we will be glad to send a copy to you by mail, if you send your address. It’s free 
from all unnecessary technical terms. 


Lion Brand Products are Guaranteed under the 
Insecticide Act of 1910, by 


JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO. 


108: Broad Street 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


511 Hudson Terminal 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Goox 


It rests with you 
whether your apples 
are wormy, whether 
your trees lose 
their foliage and 
are eaten by disease. 
You can prevent all 
these losses by using 


Goups 


SPRAYERS 


<= They make it possible to spray thoroughly with a fine, even mist that 
covers every leaf and inch of bark without wasting the liquid and 
without extra hard work. 
Don’t buy a cheap sprayer; it makes the work harder and is always 
out of order—they always cost more in the end. 
Gould’s Sprayers last for years. All working parts 
are made of bronze to withstand chemical action of spray 
solutions. ‘* You can always depend on a Goulds.”” 


Send for Our Booklet 


**How to Spray — When to Spray— 
What Sprayers to use,”’ 


It contains most valuable information about 
sprayers and spraying mixtures: how and when 
to use and all about them. We'll be glad to mail 
this to you if you say so, on a postal. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


43 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N.¥. 
We make hand and power pumps 
Si service. 
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AYEAR FROM A TEN ACRE FARM 


KNIGHT’S BOOK ON SMALL FRUITS 


Tells you how this can be done again, and describes all of the Money Making varieties of Strawberries, 
Raspberries, qilackberries, Dewberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes, ¢tc-. 
ts. 
This book is not mere theory, but the result of over thirty years of experience and study. Send for it today. 
Ive FREE. DAVID KNIGHT & SON, Box 51 SAWYER, MICH. 
Growers of Plants That Produce Fruit 





Fruit Growers! 


Bowker’s 
Lime-Sulphur 


is absolutely 
pure 


No salt or caustic being added, ‘every 
drop is effective against the San Jose 
and other scales, destroying mosses, 
fungi, etc., and thoroughly cleaning up 
the trees without injury. 


Write for special prices, stating number 
of trees to be sprayed. 


BOW 


Manufacturers of Arsenate of Lead ¢ also Bowker’s 
‘“PYROX”’ the one Best All Around Spring and 
Summer Spray for fruits and vegetables. 


INSECTICIDE COMPANY, 
43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 





from the young growing trees in the 
nursery. There is a wide variation in 
trees, some productive, and others un- 
productive, and uniformity in an or- 
chard can better be had by this method 
of selection and topworking. 

That many prominent orchardists 
have found value in this system there 
is an abundance of evidence to prove. 
Foster Udell, long an honored member 
of this society has given testimony that 
from an orchard of topworked Bald- 
win trees from selected scions he had 
gathered one-half a barrel of apples per 
tree during the seventh year from 
planting. 

From an orchard of Rhode Island 
Greening trees topworked, we have pro- 
duced one half bushel of superior ap- 
ples per tree the third year from top- 
working. 

Another very important advantage in 
topworking is the greatest certainty of 
obtaining trees true to name. In recent 
years owing to the great difficulty of 
obtaining -American labor, Italian labor 
has had to be introduced in nursery 
work, and while Italians do their work 
well, they cannot read English and they 
make mistakes in budding the different 
varieties, which is a serious matter for 
the orchardist. 

I know of an instance where fifty 
acres of apple trees were planted, and 
when the orchard came into bearing, 
not a tree proved to be of the kind 
ordered. 

High Apple Prices. 

With all of the millions of trees that 
are annually planted, fruits and par- 
ticularly apples, are so high in price 
as to be prohibitive in their use to the 
great mass of consumers. Only those 
of ready means can use apples. In 
1891 the United States produced over 
68,000,000 barrels of apples. The pro- 
duction since has ranged from 22,700,- 
000 barrels to 47,000,000 barrels. We 
shall never produce enough apples for 
our rapidly growing population at any- 
thing like a price that the masses may 
be able to pay for them until we change 
our methods of propagation of trees. 
Not fifty per cent. of the trees planted 
ever produce any fruit. I can take 
you into our best orchards and find 
there no uniformity of trees or of regu- 
larity in the bearing of fruit. Some 
trees will be productive, and others un- 
productive, some are healthy, others 
will show evidences of disease. You 
will find no two there that are alike. 

Must Use Better Methods. 

We must adopt better methods of 
propagating trees. We must select buds 
from more mature trees of known 
quality of production, vigor and health 
and topwork or double work on our 
nursery trees. 

In this way only may we ever hope 
to increase the production of fruit 
through the selection of better ma- 
terial in the growing of trees. 


Cc 
Cc 


Cover Crops for the Orchards. 

The subject of cover crops in both 
the young and the old orchards is re- 
ceiving more attention than ever be- 
fore. . There is no question but that 
nearly all orchards might be benefited 
by the growth of certain plants between 
the trees. In order to understand the 
necessity for cover crops, and the way 
they benefit the land, it is necessary to 
understand how plants grow, says 
“Southern Fruit Grower.” 

The growth of plants that comes 
from the soil does not come from the 
soil particles themselves, but from the 
soluble plant food that is mixed with 
the soil. In speaking of soil in this 
connection we mean the particles of 
rock of which the soil is composed. A 
large part of this plant food that is 
mixed with the soil is the result of 
decaved vegetable matter. Our soils are 
naturally deficient in this vegetable 
matter, and by constant cultivation 
what little fiber was in the soil is being 
broken down and turned into plant 
food, or oxidized, or, as we say, burned 
out. If we are to keep up the fertility 
of our soils, we must either replace 
this loss by adding stable manure to the 
soil or by plowing in some vegetable 
matter. This would seem comparatively 
easy, for nearly any one can sow a 
grain crop, or some of the hay crops in 
the orchard in the spring and plow 
them in the fall. 

We cannot recommend this system 
for we remember that tree growth takes 
place between early spring and the 
middle of July or at least tree growth 
should cease in July. For this reason 
the trees should be allowed to take up 
all the plant food that is made avail- 
able during the growing season. In the 
natural state the trees become more or 
less affected by drought during July and 
August. 








Overfeeding is wasteful and so is 





underfeeding. 





This cut was made from a picture taken of a peach 
tree on the ranch of Jerome Eyer, Palisade, Col. oe 
and is probably the largest of its kind in the valley. 


Itis of the Foster variety, 11 years old. It measures 
14 feet in ae and the outside measurement of the 
limbs is 100 feet and four inches. Following is the 
amount of fruit taken yearly from the tree: 1906, 26 
boxes; 1907, 28 boxes; 1908, 36 boxes; 1909, 18 boxes; 
1910, 30 boxes. Net income f r the yearigio—$12. 62, 





“OV Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 


February. 
Cold February would be dull, 

Perhaps the dullest of the year, 
If in its midst St. Valentine 

Came not the youngsters’ 

cheer. 

Allus be ready to start an’ stop. 

Never puff a gift cigar in anybuddy’s 
face. 

Some don’t even hev so much ez 
wisdom teeth. 

It pays to be honest simply becuz 
honesty pays. 

Sometimes the best way to help any- 
buddy is by lettin’ ’em alone. 

The feller who hez money to burn 
is soon roun’ beggin’ fur fuel. 

They’s a diffrunce between gittin’ 
down to brass tacks an’ settin’ on one. 

Some folks who consider themselves 
up to date ain’t never up in the mornin’. 

It don’t cost anything to smile—thet 
is, ef you buy the right kind uv sun- 
shine. 

A little goes a long way when a 
mighty narrer-minded man sets out on 
a journey. 

It is pleasunt weather when two 
people think they hev got the best end 
uv a bargain. 

The man who is allus dependin’ on 
others kin. never be depended on except 
fur dependunce. 

Don’t be above your feller men, but 
ef it’s you or him, don’t never be the 
under one. 

The feller who begins to see double 
hed better begin to take things singly, 
or not at all. 

Sometimes it weuld be better fur the 
man who loses his head ef he hed really 
done so. 

They is danger in cryin’ over spilled 
milk ef the inspector should happen to 
be comin’ round. 

Some folks hev no patience with the 
settin’ hen, when they are a poky sight 
more fussy themselves. 

He who uses religion fur a cloak ain’t 
apt to be so well dressed ez he thinks 
he is. 

It is a good idee to take things e 
they come, ef they don’t come too fast 
an’ too hard. 

The straight an’ narrer path would be 
easier to foller ef they warn’t so much 
rubberin’ along the roadside. 

Some git by on a bluff, but the most 
uv us either hev to shank it or hire a 
hoss. 

I wonder ef anybuddy ever thought 
thet posserbly some uv the so-called dry 
humor mightn’t be dry rot? 

In the matter uv a borrid article a 
book seems to hev the least go-back to 
it, onless it’s a dollar. 

An idee is all right ez long ez you 
hev control uv the lines, but when it 
runs away with you it’s ez bad ez 4a 
runaway hoss. 


hearts to 





Potatoes.—Carlyle once told a man 
who was financially interested in gold 
mining that all the gold ever produced 
by California was not worth one good 
mealy potato. And yet the potato in 
Scotland has a history of less than 200 
years. When Macdonald of Clanranald 
in 1743 bought seed potatoes for his 
tenants in South Ulst they objected to 
planting them because the potato 38 
not mentioned in the Bible! Somewhat 
later George Bachop, one of the Ochter- 
tyre tenants, when told by his wife that 
she had potatoes for supper, contemptu- 
ously replied: ‘‘Taties’ taties! I never 
suppit on them a’ my days, and winna 


the nicht. Gie them to the herd and 
get me _ sowens.”—Edinburgh ‘“Des- 
patch.” 





Loves Her Still. 
I scowl at hats, I growl at rats, 
I’m grouchy as a bear; 
At shoes I sneer, at skirts I jeer, 
I criticise her air, 
And yet, you know, for all my blow, 
My fuming and my flame— 
Despite her hats, her heels, her rats, 
I love her just the same. 
—Cleveland “Plain Dealer.” 
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Established 1802 





A LOT OF TIME CAN BE SAVED 
BY USING A LITTLE 


RED CROSS DYNAM 


To dig the holes when planting trees. Blasting 
opens the sub-soil so that the roots can spread 
and insures a more regular supply of moisture. 





Write for Farmer’s Handbook—Free 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

























APPLES. 
Their Adaptation to the Light Soils of 
Michigan. 


When my father was a boy, there 
were not many apple pests, apples grew 
readily and had practically no market 
value, says H. H. Dow in “Fruit Belt.” 
As long ago as I can remember, ordi- 
nary apples, after being picked up and 
hauled to a cider mill, were worth only 
ten cents per bushel, but these orchards 
no longer raise fruit without care and 
attention, and it is only where the trees 
have been intelligently protected by the 
hand of man that fruit can now be 
produced satisfactorily. 

I believe the lighter soils of Michigan, 
which are not adapted to the grow- 
ing of ordinary farm crops, are 
better suited to the growing of apples 
than the most valuable agricultural 
lands. Apples raised in this way will 
compare favorably with those grown 
in the most favored districts of the 
Pacific coast. The cost of raising them 
is less than the freight alone on the 
western apples, and the cost of this kind 
of land is not to be compared with the 
high prices paid for the land on which 
Washington and Oregon fruit is raised. 
For these reasons I believe that apples 


_ are the best money crop a farmer can 


go into, but to raise them right, the 
land must be specially prepared, and 
the right varieties of trees must be 
planted, and the right care must be 
given to them, In what follows I will 
endeavor to give my experience in re- 
gard to each of these conditions. 


Soil. 


Rich land that is wet the year 
around will not raise apples. It may 
raise apple trees but they bear little 
fruit. Good apple lands must be deeply 
and thoroughly drained. Even sand 
hills may require drainage, or at least 
the breaking up of the hard pan 
that usually exists near the foot of 
these sand knolls. This drainage is 
necessary in order that the roots may 
Tun down so that they will not be 
Seriously affected by the droughts of 
Summer or the frosts of winter. This 
deep drainage is also necessary to 
Prevent a poisonous condition of the 
Subsoil, which would be ruinous to the 
deep running apple roots and more or 
less injurious to the trees as a whole. 
The great benefits of deep roots can 


be further increased by coaxing the 
roots down with some fertilizer placed 
at as great a depth as drainage will 
make advisable. 


Care. 


The care of an orchard is not diffi- 
cult. On sandy loam continual culti- 
vation will destroy all the organic 
matter and humus in a few years, and 
consequently this form of culture, 
which is so highly recommended for 
heavier soils, is not adapted to light 
soil. We all know that corn which is 
full ‘of weeds will not do well, as the 
weeds sap the moisture and strength 
that otherwise would go to the corn. 
In the same way an orchard that is 
growing other crops is bound to suffer 
more or less through the encroach- 
ment of the accompanying crop. I be- 
lieve the best way to stimulate the 
growth of the young grees, and at the 
same time not wear out the land, is to 
use some form of mulch next to the 
tree, and then keep the grass and 
weeds closely mowed on the rest of 
the orchard. I have found hardwood 
sawdust to be an ideal material for 
mulch around trees. It soon rots and 
adds fertility to the ground. I think, 
however, that leaves and weeds or 
almost any other rubbish would be 
equally effective. A mulch of clover 
or clover hay will produce a more vig- 
orous growth of foliage and a deeper 
green color, in my experience, than I 
have been able to obtain in any other 
way. A little tarred paper placed close- 
ly around the trunk of each tree will 
prevent the mice from girdling the tree 
during the winters when they have 
nothing better to eat. The same result 
can be accomplished by piling a small 
mound of dirt next to the tree. I have 
used both methods and have never had 
a tree girdled when so protected. It 
is not necessary in this climate to re- 
move the tarred paper in the spring, 
as some people have stated who have 
had experience further south. The 
tarred paper applied the first fall after 
a tree is set out will last until the 
tree becomes so large and old that any 
further protection is unnecessary. 

Painting the trunk with a_ strong 
solution of lime sulphur solution may 
prove to be the best and cheapest pro- 
tection against mice and rabbits, but 


the practice is still too new to be sure 
of the results, 





Fertilizer Crop for Orchard.—W. H. 
H., of Valley View, Pa., writes: ‘Please 
tell me if it is a good plan to sow rye 
or wheat in an orchard in the fall, to 
be plowed under the middle of the fol- 
lowing May. Does it do harm to the 
trees, or will it act as a fertilizer?’’ 

If our subscriber can raise crimson 
clover successfully, plow the orchard in 
the spring as early as possible, harrow 
the ground at least once a week until 
the middle of July, and then sow crim- 
son clover at the rate of seven quarts per 
acre, says ‘Practical Farmer.” By 
keeping the orchard thus cultivated 
in the first part of the season, the 
fertility that would otherwise go to pro- 
ducing some growing crop or weeds, 
will go to maturing a better crop of 
fruit. By sowing the crimson clover the 
middle of July, this crop will take some 
of the plant food, after the apples are 
well set, thus allowing the trees to 
harden up for the winter. Plow this 
clover under the following April or 
May, and repeat. This rich, rank 
growth adds humus and nitrogen to the 
soil, puts it in a fine mechanical condi- 
tion, and forces a good, strong, woody 
growth on the trees. Crimson clover 
is far superior to either wheat or rye 
in the orchard. 





Cultivating Young Orchards. 

The ground on which the new orchard 
is growing need not be left bare, but 
the crop grown there should not be one 
that will injure the trees. Young 
orchards may be frequently seen stand- 
ing in fields that are devoted to hay. 
This is a great mistake, as the drain 
on the ground is very great, both for 
plant food and for moisture. The writer, 
says an exchange, remembers one 
orchard that Had stood in grass for 
five years from planting. At the end 
of that time it seemed not to have 
grown at all. Near this is another 
orchard that had been given the best 
of care. It had made great growth 
and was already bearing fruit. The 
contrast was a remarkable one, showing 
the result of both care and neglect.— 
“Inland Farmer.” 

A. system of orchard heating, often 
called “smudging,” is one which is used 
as insurance against the loss of the crop. 
Thermostats, located in an orchard, will 
give an alarm by an electric connection 
in case of a sudden drop in the tem- 





perature, and the manager is then 
warned and enabled to get his men to 
work, even if the drop in the ther- 
mometer is registered in the middle of 
the night. 

Through the fruit organizations warn- 
ings are sent in all directions by tele- 
phone, so that where this system is now 
in vogue the losses from spring frosts 
are almost unknown. A fine illustration 
of the efficacy of the orchard heating 
system was pointed out to the writer 
this year at Grand Junction, Colo., 
where one orchardist thought heaters 
an unnecessary expense. His orchard 
was barren this year, while an adjoining 
orchard, separated only by a fence, 
where heaters were used, was loaded 
with fruit. 





Boxes for Apples. 

President Perrv’s address (Vermont) 
was a strong plea for better fruit and 
better packages. The box represents 
the best package yet invented, provided 
apples are of a quality to correspond. 
We can grow these apples in Vermont, 
but at present the percentage is not 
large enough to make the box package 
very profitable. As an illustration, he 
cited an instance where twelve barrels 
of apples, valued in the aggregate at 
$54, were taken. From these nine boxes 
of apples were selected. These sold for 

27. The grade of the nine barrels 
remaining was so lowered that $27 was 
all that could .be obtained for the lot. 
If, however, eighteen boxes could have 
been taken from the lot, they would 
have brought $54, while the remaining 
six barrels could have been sold at $3 
per barrel, thus giving a handsome 
profit. The mathematics of the prob- 
lem, then, seems to be that until we 
can grow a crop of apples of which 
more than 25 per cent. shall be of the 
box grade, it will not pay us to use the 
box package. : 





“I dropped in at a picture sale one 
day,” Mr. Smith resumed. “The auc- 
tioneer displayed a daub and said: 

“*Now, ladies and gentlemen, what 
am I offered for this superb Velasquez, 
probably the best Valesquez that ever 
came from the master’s hand?’ 

“There were no bids whatever, so the 
av ‘tioneer took up another picture. 

“Very well, ladies and gentiemen,’ 
he said, ‘I now offer you a Titian by 
the same artist.’ ’’—Exchange, 
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So LAR 
Prevent Apple Scab with- 
out damaging your fruit 


HERE are two sprays for control- 

ling Apple Scab and Leaf Spot: 
Bordeaux Mixture and Lime-Sulfur 
Solution. The chemical composition of 
the first is such that while it checks the 
disease, it is liable to injure the fruit. 
The russetted, rough appearance result- 
ing from its use is as detrimental to the 
crop as the diseases which infest them. 
The best and safest way to avoid this 
condition is to use 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
LIME - SULFUR SOLUTION 


When used as directed this preparation 
will not harm your fruit or the foliage, 
because it is a concentrated combination 
of lime and sulfur and has nothing injuri- 
ous in its make-up. S-W Lime-Sulfur is 
a strong, properly balanced solution, con- 
taining practically nosediment--does not 
crystallize readily, can be used cold and 
is much more convenient and satisfactory 
than the home-boiled product. If your 
trees have Scab, your fruit will be better 
and your profit larger if you spray with 
Sherwin-Williams Lime-Sulfur Solution, 
first as a dormant spray at 1-11, and later 
after the leaves have opened, at two-week 
intervals, at 1-40. 
Write for book described below. 








This Valuable Book, Telling How and 
When to Spray, Sent Free 


Every fruit grower should have a copy of“‘Spray- 
ing, a Profitable Investment.’’ There are many 
insects infesting his crops and they are not all 
easily controlled. It is important that you know 
which ones are doing the damage and how to 
prevent further loss. “Spraying, a Profitable In- 
vestment,’’ is a 120-page book, containing over 
fifty illustrations and describing over one hundred 
pests—their habits and some practical methods for 
keeping them under control. The book is com- 
piled from data gathered by experts and will 
prove a most efficient guide for the gardener and 
fruit grower. A great amountof time and money 
is wasted each year by spraying at the wrong time 
or with an inadequate material. How much do 
you waste? Write for this book and save money. 
Mailed free for the asking. Address: 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


MAKERS OF HIGHEST GRADE INSECTICIDES 
675 CANAL ROAD, N.W. 1060 CLEVELAND, OHIO 








A Plea for the Apple Which Lessens 
the Cost of Living and Makes 
Growers Rich. 


The industry of raising apples will 
act as a check, in part, to this drift to 
the cities, and is furnishing and will 
furnish a healthful and profitable oc- 
cupation for a great many people who 
apply intelligence and hard work to the 
business. As all of you know, the pro- 
duction of apples in the United States 
has fallen from 60,453,000 barrels in 
1895, to 22,735,000 barrels in 1909, al- 
though the population of the country 
has increased during that period from 
70,000,000 to 90,000,000, and this great 
decrease in the production of a valu- 
able food comes at a time when our 
growing population needs all forms of 
food in constantly increasing quantity. 
Fifteen years ago nearly one barrel per 
capita was produced and now only one- 
fourth of a barrel; there is no evidence 
here of overproduction. 

The food value of the apple is not 
understood well enough, and this should 
be made plain by the grower and those 
interested in helping him to obtain the 
widest possible market. An examina- 
tion of the cookery books and the peri- 
odicals devoted to food, shows that 
there are many ways in which fruit and 
fruit products can be cooked and served. 
At the apple show of Berkeley County 
Horticultural Society, held at Martins- 
burg, West Virginia, November 4 and 
5, 1909, detailed recipes were furnished 
showing one hundred and one ways 
for using their apples. One most de- 
sirable exhibit of the National Apple 
show was the department of domestic 
economy, where apples were served in 
various forms. Apples, when dried, and 
therefore more concentrated than when 
fresh, compare favorably with bread, 
dried beans, and similar foods in the 
total amount of food material present, 
and the apple, either fresh or dried, or 
preserved, is a source of energy rather 
than of tissue forming material. On 
account of the great decrease in the 
total amount of apples produced in the 
United States, the fruit is becoming 
something of a luxury and is used 
rather for its pleasant flavor than for 
its food value, says Howard Elliott, 
president last National Apple show, in 
“Farm Press.” Fruits should not be 
looked upon simply as a luxury, but 
should be considered as an economical 
source of nutrition for the average 
family. Fruits, especially cooked, are 
almost completely digested, and have a 
higher nutritive value than is popularly 
attributed to them. The apple furnishes 
a wholesome, palatable and very at- 
tractive addition to the food supply of 
the family; and the increasing produc- 
tion of the apple should help to offset 
the growing price of meat and other 
forms of food. 

The great falling off in the produc- 
tion of apples is probably due to the 
fact that in the older states in the 


‘east, the growing of apples was inci- 


dental to other forms of agriculture, 
and was not a business by itself. When 
the trees were young, the production 
was good, but gradually, the trees grew 
older and orchard pests increased, the 
attention necessary for a crop of apples 
became greater, and the orchards not 
receiving. it gradually failed. Twenty- 
five years ago, in a small Michigan 
town, dependent for its principal busi- 
ness upon the handling and packing of 
apples, large warehouses were in use 
for handling the apples, and a large 
number of men employed to take care 
of the fruit. Now, only one apple ware- 
house remains, and other crops have 
taken the lead. 

In the early days, scientific growing 
of apple trees was not much thought of. 
Now, the day of the commercial orchard 
has come, not only in the west, but 
all over the country, and men are giv- 
ing the same careful and thorough at- 
tention to the production of apples that 
they are giving to the production of 
steel, and making of agricultural imple- 
ments, or to any other business that is 
conducted with skill and intelligence. 

It is not an idle statement to say 
that in a few years there will be 100,- 
000 carloads of apples marketed from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana alone, and there is a growing pro- 
duction of apples in the states in the 
Mississippi valley and east thereof. All 
of the increased production of apples 
cannot be placed within the sixty days 
of harvesting at the point of ultimate 
destination, and it would be an econ- 
omic mistake to try to do so. There- 
fore, it will be necessary for the apple 
grower to do what the wheat grower 
has done, namely: provide means for 
holding part of his crop near the pri- 
mary market in cold storage. 





It is the wise batrachian that knows 
just how long to camp on its own toad- 





stool. 





Residence on “Maple Lawn Farm,” owned by 
B. F. Wolfe, who says, Green’s Fruit Grower is the 
most complete paper for a farmer that he has ever read. 


Getting the Raspberry Patch Ready for 
Spring. 

I have followed the following plan 
for the last forty years in planting and 
caring for my raspberries and black- 
berries, and find its works well: In the 
first place see that you have the soil 
in suitable condition for planting. Mark 
out rows three and a half feet apart 
and plant one row to potatoes and one 
to berries until you have six rows of 
each. Then plant two rows of potatoes 
so as to have a driveway between each 
six rows for the spraying machine to 
pass through. Three rows on each side 
can be sprayed at a time. Continue 
this method until all the field is planted. 
This double row space will also furnish 
a place for burning the brush, if but a 
small fire is built and a little of the 
brush is burned at a time. The second 
year plant only one row of potatoes so 
the wheels will straddle the row, says 
Illinoig writer in ‘‘Farmer’s Review.” 

Set plants three feet apart in the 
row, then pace off and you will know 
how many plants to get for each row. 
Pinch or cut off the top of each plant 
when it is a foot high. Do not wait 
until it is two feet high and then cut 
off a foot. Branches are much slower 
in starting when delayed in this way. 
Set good solid posts well braced at each 
end of the row about three feet above 
ground. Then set stakes twenty feet 
apart between. Get posts and stakes 
ready during the winter and drive them 
in as soon as the frost disappears from 
the ground in the,spring. Then get 
some No. 12 wire and staples, and 
eighteen inches from  the_- ground 
stretch the wire tightly, tying all the 
branches that are long enough to reach 
the wire and cut off the end two inches 
above the wire. Then no berries will 
lie on the ground and the cultivator 
teeth can run close to the plant under 
the wire. After the berries are picked 
raise the wire to two and a half feet 
from the ground. 
young growth from being broken off by 
the wind. When it is six inches above 
the wire pinch off and you will have 
from three to six strong branches from 
each cane for the next year’s crop. All 
is now ready for the next ten or fifteen 
years, all that is necessary being the 
replacing of stakes once in a while. 

Editor’s Note.—I have never wired 
blackberries, and never saw them wired, 
but it would be well for the garden 
row.—C. A. Green. ‘ 





Quince Growing. 

Quinces should be planted eight or 
ten feet apart on what would be termed 
good late strawberry bed—heavy and 
moist, but never wet or with stagnant 
water. Ground bone, wood ashes and 
manure are an excellent combination 
for quinces. They will,do well planted 
in a poultry yard, and may also be 
grown in tillage land with a crop of 
strawberries or vegetables. Some suc- 
cessful growers use a straw mulch or a 
stone mulch for the quince.—Massa- 
chusetts ‘‘Ploughman.” 





The Apple Locomotive, 


A remarkable feature of a horticul- 
tural show at Sebastopol, California, 
was the large apple locomotive. All the 
outside parts of the great machine were 
of apples,—the large attractive kinds 
raised on the Pacific coast, and it re- 
quired several thousands to complete 
the structure. The frame work is of 
wood, to which the apples were fast- 
ened. At evening under the electric 
lights the exhibit mage a fine appear- 
ance and attracted general attention. 





“T wish I had money enough to make 
every little child in New York happy 
to-morrow,” said the first tramp on 
Christmas eve. 

“What would you do?” the second 
tramp inquired. 

“Buy stocks and bonds and live on 
the interest,” was the reply,—New York 
“Tribune.” 
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Robert Burns, 


These are the best of him, 
Pahos and jest of him, 
Earth holds the rest of him. 


Passions were strong in him, 
Pardon the wrong in him, 
Hark to the song in him! 


Each little lyrical, 
Grave or satirical, 
Musical miracle! 
—Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 





Trees for Severe Climate. 


Before setting out an orchard, you 
have to consider your market. If there 
is a good market for summer or fall 
apples, plant these, for they are handier 
and come into bearing earlier, says 
“American Cultivator.” 

More money can be made for the 
first fifteen years, out of early bearing 
varieties like Yellow Transparent, Duch- 
ess of Oldenburg, Wealthy and Scott’s 
Winter at $2 per barrel, than one could 
out of Spys, Greenings and Russets at 
$4 or $5 per barrel for the same period. 

Apples are like strawberry plants, 
there are varieties that are perfect and 
others imperfect blossoms. To produce 
fruit they have to grow near each 
other. 

Our far famed McIntosh Red has not 
a perfect blossom; it needs to be plant- 
ed with those varieties that have. By 
past experience in our northern climate, 
we have to plant trees close together to 
protect each other. A great many are 
following this system, setting out the 
permanent trees, Fameuse, McIntosh 
Red, Canada Red, St. Lawrence, Winter 
St. Lawrence, Wolf River, and Russets 
thirty-six feet apart; the following 
called fillers planted in between, mak- 
ing the trees eighteen feet each way, 
Wealthy, Duchess, Milwaukee, Scott’s 
Winter, and when you have a market 
for them, Yellow Transparent. 

When these trees get crowded before 
the branches get interlaced these fillers 
may be removed; they have:served their 
time and have been a source of profit 
to the grower. 

If you don’t grow your own trees, 
be sure to get them from a reliable 
nursery. In that way they come direct 
and can be unpacked and set out with- 
out any exposure. At the time the 
Wealthy apple was first introduced, we 
bought trees from an agent. In the 
spring he loaded up a wagon load of 
trees he had sold, neglecting to cover 
them from the wind and sun, and after 
driving about fifteen miles, he reached 
my place. The trees were in a pretty 
dried up condition and the few that 
lived were Talman Sweets and Trans- 
cendent Crabs. A few lessons like this 
makes one careful. 

A few varieties for our own use not 
mentioned above are Princess Louise, 
Grimes’ Golden Pippin, Swayzie, 
Pomme Grisse and Northern Spy. 

——————o- 

Japanese and plain straw matting 
should be washed with salt and water 
and rubbed dry. This keeps it soft and 
prevents the matting becoming brittle 
and cracking. Brooms soaked in hot 
salt water wear better and will not 
break off short 
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distillate, any fuel oil, perfectly—wit 
Cheapest, Safest, Simplest 
POWER 


for barn work, house work, mill work, dairy work, well 
work, spraying, sawing, irrigation electriclights, pum: ing. 
Astonishing success. More power gallon for gallon. Hun- 
dred less parts, Patent throttle gives three engines for the 
price of one. Catalog free—tells how. 
Double duty tank revolutionizes cooling | * 
systems. orce feed lubricator—per- & 
fect oiling. Automobile muffler, 4 
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“Engine Facts Sree 

write for tt WOW. 


Ellis Engine Co., 
43 Mullett St., DETROIT, MICH. 




















to that of northeastern Ohio. 


things considered, in its season. Pri- 
mate, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Rambo, 
Wealthy, Colvert, 
Maiden’s Blush, Hubbardston, None- 
such, Belmont (Golden Gate as known 
in Ohio), Twenty Ounce, King (tree 
short lived but does fairly well if top 
grafted on some hardy variety), Yellow 
Transparent, but off in color; too soft 
to ship and 
handling. 
for close by market. 


the ground feed you give your horses 
will help to keep them from swallow- 


and vegetables. 
ease and blemish. 


with cold water. 


original colors. 


for special prices. 





brings more money 


new catalogue show the great value of this preparation on all kinds of fruits 
Pyrox serves two purposes; it kills insects and prevents dis- 

It adheres to the foliage even through heavy rains, saving 
labor and cost of re-spraying. Perfectly safe. 
Every grower who seeks fruit and vegetables free from 
blemish needs “Pyrox,” the ‘‘one best spray.’’ It 


‘“‘Fills the barrel with the kind they used to put on Top” 


Send for new catalogue with photograph of sprayed and unsprayed fruit in 
Will convince the most skeptical. 
kinds of fruit trees, or how many acres of potatoes you have to spray, and ask 
We ship from Boston, Baltimore, and Cincinnati. 


BOW KE 









Fruit Sprayed with 
Bowker’s  P yr Ox” 


because it is free from injury by worms, 


scab, etc. Over 300 testimonials in our 





It is all ready to use by mixing. 


Say how many and what 


INSECTICIDE COMPANY, 
43 CHATHAM STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








A Great Apple Grower. 


Frederick Wellhouse, of Kansas, did 
much to make the fame of the Ameri- 
can apple and American pomology 
known wherever horticulture is taught 
as a science. When titles were bestowed 
with prodigality some ten years ago 
he was called ‘“‘The Apple King of the 
World,” but he never took kindly to 
the coronation. He was _ eighty-two 
when he died a few days ago. 

Mr. Wellhouse owned and superin- 
tended the largest and most profitable 
apple orchard in the world. He planted 
this great orchard and cultivated it to 
its maturity. His holdings were 1600 
acres in Leavenworth, Osage and Miami 
counties; in Leavenworth county alone 
he had 640 acres in orchard. His first 
crop, gathered in the fall of 1880, was 
1500 bushels from 537 acres. Ten years 
afterward his orchards made their 
greatest yield, 79,710 bushels aside 
from “culls,” and it required 200 cars 
to ship the crop to eastern markets. 

He made a special study of apples, 
as David Rankin of the neighboring 
state of Missouri did of corn, and like 
him won success and wealth from the 
soil He knew not only all that was 
known about the culture of the’ fruit 
and the pests that infest orchards, but 
also all about the preservation, care 
and marketing of his products. If 
some of his best cider was “treated” 
by men to whom it had been sold and 
afterward turned out as champagne, he 
as a good prohibitionist in prohibition 
Kansas was not to be blamed. 

More than any other man in this 
country he taught and proved that ap- 
ples could be grown with profit. His 
orchards were studied by specialists 
from all parts of America and Europe, 
and his ideas and plans have been car- 
ried out in many of the largest orchards 
in the west and northwest. He had 
faith in the American apple, but he 
considered that its development re- 
quired study. Its culture was not in 
his opinion an inducement to offer a 
boy bent on leaving the farm or a man 
seeking an easy living. Pomology to 
him was never a matter of chance, but 

a science exacting in its demands.— 
New York “Sun.” 
Apple Experience. 

In response to a recent suggestion 
of W. J. Green, in the Ohio “Farmer,” 
I will give a list of apples that do well 
in this locality. Our soil is quite similar 





Red Astrachan, one of the best, all 


Mammoth Pippin, 


requires very careful 
It is a good market apple 





A little shelled corn mixed in with 


Home Fertilizers 
Mixed om 


Some day you will want to mix your own 
Fertilizers, so as to get them CHEAPER and 
BETTER than any other way. You need 
my book on Home Mixing, containing 


FORMULAS 


and instructions, as well as other informa- 
tion. Send your name and address on 
Post Card to 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director of Propaganda 


71 Nassau Street, New York 
NO BRANCH OFFICES 


and his book will be Entirely Free 


sent you 




















“ORCHARD DIVIDENDS.” Apples from trees sprayed with 


“SCALECIDE” 


some as many as nine consecutive times, took all the first prizes at the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society Meeting; all the first prizes this year and last at the New Jersey 
Horticultural yoy | Meeting: a long list of sweepstakes and first prizes at the New 
England Fruit Show in Boston ; also first prize at the Ohio State Fair. 
Write for full information and Booklets, “Orchard Dividends,” and 
“Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading, and Packing Appies.” Both free, 


B. G. PRATT CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 50 Church St., New York. 











Hardy “Blizzard Belt” FR EF 
Giant Strawberry Plants 
Everybody likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT variety is the —— and strongest grower, as well as 
the heaviest fruiter, we offer to send you TWO PLANTS (worth 
c— absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 
tries from a test bed grown from but two GIANT plants set 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
! young plants for anew bed. If you care to send 10 cents for 
prep expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the spring. 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our “HARDY BLIZZARD 
BELT” Trees and Plants. Write to-day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO.,Box 316, Osage, lowa 
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ng their food too fast. 





 faeney-Piee Teale, 


. : Warranted er ~lachenion ie 
Rubber Roofing fcuewessracss 
35 


ONE-PLY - «+= Weighs 35 lbs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 
TWO-PLY ---+ Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per roll. 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 
special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern ‘llinois National Bank. _ 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 265 East St. Louis, Ills. 
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For All Kinds of 
SPRAYING 


no other sprayers can d- the 
work as effectually, economi- 
cally and rapidly as 
Brown’s Hand & Power 


AUTO-SPRAYS 


—40 styles, sizes and paws - 
peng from—one to suit 
Auto-Spray No. 1, 
ted with Auto-Pop Nozzle, — 
force enough for tall trees. 152 
seconds’ pomuins gives power 
for 10 minutes’ sp saying, 4-gallon tank easily 
carried over shoul er. Sprays stream or fine 
Saves solution. Auto-Spray No.11 
6 rows of potatoes at once—any 
width. Constant pressure up to 


































You Can Depend on These Sprayers 


Don’t waste your money on uncertain spra, 
ind d that are often out of fonder. ge 
largest fruit growers use the “ ardie® 
because it’s a trouble fet aan the 
le ad ont, 

die No. 

H hs rayer 

has 150 gal.tank, 

all brass pum P. 

h. p. engine. 

y eight qolbs. 

Price $180.00. 









in 25 different sizes and 
.60 to $350. Our cat- 
escri these sprayers, 
shows you the best way to 
. Send for a copy. 
THE HARDIE MFG. Co. 
dson, M 


942 Mechanic St., Hu 
sleo 49 No, Front St., Portiand, = 














Spray Hose 
** Blackstone ”’ 
**R. B. W.”’—*‘ Juniata” 
are our standard brands at inside rates 
Get our prices on Belting— 
Pulleys—Hangers, etc. Some 
that has been used, at bar- 
gain rates. 


ATLANTIC MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 














JARVIS SPRAYING COMPOUND 


1S THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. IT NAS aaa = 
SURE CURE FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 

Buy direct from the manufacturer and save money. Spraying 
Compound ready to mix with water. One gallon of Spraying Com- 
pound will make from sixteen to twenty gallons of spray. 

Terms :—In bbi. lots (50 gal.) 30c per gal. 

We would refer you to J. H. Hale, the Peach King, or Prof. Jarvis 
of the Connecticut Agricultural College. They will tell you there 
is nothing better. 


THE J. T. ROBERTSON CO., Box W, MANCHESTER, CONN. 


KILL ALL TREE PESTS 


and fertilize the soil by spraying with 


9 ~ Caustic ] H S 3 
Good’s St: Whale Oil Soap No. 
The stirest death to San Jose Scale. fung: apple scab, and all 
other enemies to plant life. Contains rich active fertilizers. Free 
from any injurious ingredients. Used and endorsed by State Ex- 
perimental Stations and 
U Pp t of Agricul 


50 Ibs., $2.50; 100 Ibs., $4.50; larger quantities proportionately 
less. Write for free ‘Manual of Plant Diseases. 


James Good, Original Maker, 953 No. Front Street, Phila. 


Delend Your Fruit Trees 


from San Jose Scale and fun- 
gus diseases with a Defender 
Sprayer. Powerful, two-line spray- 
ing apparatus. Made of Brass; per- 
fectconstruction Quickly attached 
to barrel, easy working.Saves time, 
labor and fruit. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Descriptive wood and 
price list, free. Write to-day. 























Box 61, CATSKILL, N. Y. 


450. 000 50.00 TREES 


= ‘ arieties. all Fraite, 
rooted stock. Genuine hong = Ss she currants netied “for 1-4 
Catslog free. LEWIS ROKSCH & SON, Box Hi , Fredonia, N. ¥, 


Spraying Made » Easy 
| STAHL’S 


Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits 
nd Prepared Mixtures 


a your trees, vines and plants 

from the ra of scale, fungi 

and worms raying, and thus insure an in- 

creased od yield. ay ‘Ere ould farmer, ‘anienee, fruit or 

Sower grower sh: write at once for our free 

catalog, , describ ing Excelsior Boreving Outfits, 
gma on 


torr 
Cpe ee ate 
. WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO.,Box 4W, Quincy, Ill. 






































Will It Pay? 

This is the question which is con- 
stantly asked when any new thing is 
proposed. We are urging the average 
farmer with an orchard of five or ten 
acres to take care of it, and he comes 
back at us with the age long excuse: 
*“T haven’t time to take care of it.”” Let 
us see if it would pay him to take 
time. 

This year the 
properly cared for, 
$300 to $500 per acre. 


average orchard, 
brought in from 
We will take 


the minimum income, $300 per acre, 
and five acres would. yield $1,500, 
Now what would it cost to produce 


One man could care for 
look 


this profit? 
the orchard and have time to 
after the various chores about the 
farm. This then would mean the 
hiring of a man which would enable 
the farmer to devote his time to the 
orchard. We will figure this man’s 
time from March first to November 
first, which would be eight months, 
at $25 per month—this would be $200, 
add another hundred for. spraying 
material and other things necessary 
to a proper care of the orchard and 
you have the total cost of $300 as 
against an income of $1,500, says “Na- 
tional Horticulturist.” 

In addition to this the farmer would 
be in a position to catch in at various 
times during the year and help out in 
caring for the crops and thus greatly 
increase the yield and in this way in- 
crease his profits. He would also have 
time to think over the various problems 
of the farm and arrive at the profitable 
solution of the various problems. The 
average farmer does not spend enough 
time in thinking and planning his work. 
The story is told of a farmer who for 
ten years had workeq hard and had 
been at it early and late and the best 
he could do was to break even at 
the end of each year. In the early 
spring of the eleventh year he met 
with a _ serious accident which re- 
sulted in a broken leg. This of 
course made it necessary for him to 
hire an extra man, but it gave him 
time to think and plan and despite 
this extra expense he made more that 
year than he had ever made before. 
There is not the slightest doubt in 
our minds but that it will pay the 
average farmer to take time to care 
for his orchard. 





Fruit Bulletin—Mr. E. W. Bailey, of 
the Horticultural Institute at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, IIll., talked 
on “Grading and packing of fruit.” 
“Honesty and unformity in the grading 
and packing of fruit can never be 
brought about by national legislation. 
District laws are necessary because of 
the widely different conditions in vari- 
ous parts of the country.” The speaker 
emphasized the value and need of co- 
operation among the growers, and 
pointed out how better transportation 
service could thereby be secured, and 
how co-operation can do a service to the 
consuming public by compelling all 
growers to grade and pack honestly and 
uniformly. 

Following Mr. Bailey there was a 
practical demonstration on packing ap- 
ples by N. S. Perrine. By the use of 
a barrel and apples at hand, he packed 
before the spectators a barrel of apples, 
explaining as he proceeded. He advo- 
cated careful grading, facing both ends, 
packing tightly and urged honesty. Mr. 
Perrine is one of the most careful and 
successful apple growers in his state. 

Prof. O. S. Crandal lectured on 
“Pruning Fruit Trees,” bringing out 
| clearly the fundamental points in re- 
|}gard to properly pruning and shaping 
| both young and bearing trees. He was 
|followed by Prof. Wyman, who spoke 
|on “Hardy Ornamental Plants‘ and 
| Where to Plant Them.” Prof. Wyman 
made a plea fof more attention to taste 
and arrangement of the.plantings in 
the yard. He urged that the farm 
|} ought to be made_ beautiful and attrac- 
| tive so that life there could really be 
|enjoyed and not looked upon merely 
las a place for making money. 
| 











Teaching Fruit Growing. 

As an experiment Mr, George F. 
Powell had been induced to offer six 
strawberry plants te any scholar who 
would care for them and agree to write 
a composition’ on his experience with 
them. This, too, was a great success, 
for the children all over the state, and 
especially in New York city, had called 
for the plants and he had to’get help 
in supplying them. The compositions 
showed that the students understood 
something of the principles of agricul- 
ture; even the smaller children had 
complied with his request and written 
about their work. In a certain school, 
when he asked how many pupils came 
from the farm, 200 out of about 1,000 
stood. up. Asked how many intended 





to remain on the farm, a girl on one 


side and a boy on the other rose. Just 
two out of that large number! ‘Well,” 
said Mr. Powell, “I told them that I 
hoped that they wou!d sometime live 
together on the same farm.” 

Edward Van Alstyne of New York, 
who is doing institute work in the 
state, spoke in terms of highest praise 
of the exhibit of fruit. “I'd rather 
have ten acres in orchard in Maine or 
New York,” said he, “than the same 
or more devoted to any other crop. 
The western fruit is beautiful to look 
at, but cannot compare with Maine 
fruit in flavor. The fruit before me 
represents not the crop in its entirety, 
but the best of it, with hours spent in 
its selection. In the little town where 
I live, from the plats of the village 
once were marketed many barrels 
where now are few, and this is true of 
other orchards. It is more difficult 
to raise fruit, for diseases and insect 
pests are on the increase. and fertility 
that is available is less. Insects in- 
crease as orchards are massed. We 
shall not have too many apples because 
the old orchards are going out faster 
than the new are coming in. In set- 
ting an orchard, choose land where the 
trees will not have wet feet. Select 
varieties that have commercial value. 
In your schedule of points, market 
value came first, then freedom from 
blemishes and quality. I was glad of 
the arrangement. 

“Select your apple trees for market 
value of the fruit, for strong, thrifty 
varieties that are vigorous growers, 
those that have large bearing surface. 
I would rather grow Baldwins or 
Greenings at two dollars than Jona- 
thans at four dollars.” 





A Railway President on Future of 
the Apple. 

President Howard Elliott, of the 
Northern Pacific railway, who was also 
president of the Spokane National 
Apple show, said, “The population of 
the United States is increasing faster 
than we can plant apple trees. Every 
advance in prosperity and intelligence, 
no matter where, means a larger con- 
sumption of fruit. There are many 
reasons for believing that the apple 
will become a staple article of food 
in well to do families before long. It 
contains a fair proportion of muscle 
forming elements while it supplies 
more energy than many more expen- 
sive and less’ profitable substances. 
Ten cents’ worth of apples will supply 
more than three times as much avail- 
able energy to the body as 10 cents’ 
worth of porterhouse steak. 

The fact that fruits are completely 
digested, so that nothing is wasted in 
the body, gives them a_ decided 
economical advantage over many other 
kinds of food. It is evident therefore, 
that the demand for fruit is likely to 
exceed the supply for many years to 
come. There is very little doubt that 
the fruit industry is destined, in the 
long ‘run, to vecome the most potent 
factor in the prosperity of Oregon, 
Washington and _ Idaho. We inay 
continue to plant orchards, therefore, 
wherever they will thrive without any 
fear that the world will refuse to buy 
the apples they bear.’’ 

I understand that in New York state 
there are apple and cherry trees plant- 


ed for miles by the roadside. Why 
not plant them in Minnesota? asks 
“National Horticulturist.” What is 


more beautiful than a nice, well pruned 
apple tree as an ornamental tree in 
any yard? In West Concord we have 
at least 100 of them planted ten years, 
and not one has died yet. One man 
had nine trees outside the sidewalk, 
and after the children got what they 
wanted and the family used from them 
all summer, he picked nine bushels. 
Another man had eighteen trees. He 
sold twelve bushels after supplying 
two families, and the boys had all they 
could’ eat. These trees average at 
least two bushels to the tree. So you 
see they are profitable as well.as or- 

namental. Plant an apple tree for 
beauty, for the children and for profit! 

o . 








When you are in the parlor with a) 


beautiful young creature, and the elec- | 


tric lights suddenly go out while you 


‘are seated beside her on the divan, col- 


lect your wits. Tell her not to be 
alarmed, and search through your 
pockets until you find a match. Strike 
it and ask her if she can find a 
candle. 

When chatting with a lady of some 
forty-five summers, who is_ seriously 
contemplating matrimony and who 
leads the conversation around to a point 
where you must commit yourself, if she 
allows her hand to fall near yours and 
looks languishingly into your eyes and 
asks you if you do not believe there 
are times when a “girl’’ is justified in 
telling a man that she loves him, do 
not wait for your hat and cane. Send 
a messenger for them next day. 


| 





Power 
Sprayer 








Three Sizes — NOVO, Jr., 
2% and 3% H. P. 
Consists of perfectly standard- 
ized Novo Gasoline Engine 
and standard pump on strong 
but light-weight foundation. 
Speed reduction by strong cut 

gears. 

Engine quickly detachable 
from sprayer—for use in other 
farm work. Its light weight 
makes it readily portable. 















FREE BOOK—“‘ How to Spray ”"—Prof. Taft of Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, writes “‘ Up-to-Date Spray- 
|ing.” It’s free upon request. 

Hildreth Manufacturing Company 

Cc. E. BEMENT, Sec’y and Gen’! Mgr. 

135 Willow Street, LANSING, MICH. 


flURST SPRAYERS 
















M 
OnFree Trial Sovance: we 
or Shipped a4 to you at ~ = genet 
guarantee yp Rmenes five years. 4 












The Hurst Potato and | Orchard Sprayer 

doubles your crop 
=, ee Vinevarde, troche oe “High pre press- 
sad. durable. BRASS RASS valves, lunger, ao an 
HUR AYER for 8, 
ee 





emg ay tomy 4 'o 
igh, no etield te too big for this 
om of sprayers.” All RST 
sprayers sold on same iberal No- 
money-in-advance pee 
to-day for our FRE B.... 
pnt catalogue an an 
PECIAI 


PER to FIRST BUYER 
in each locality. 
. Co. 


H.L. Hurst Mf; 
222 NorthSt., anton, O. 























Spray Boilers 


Boil spray_mixtures with 
Q yf rarmere” Favorite Boiler and 
3 cooker. Large capacity, practical 
oa potthenm i iy Piso Foetal to 
cook stock and poultry feed, bo’ 
sap, render lard, cook nig 


g. g. Rend for 
special sale list and save money. 


LEWIS MEG, CO., Box G, Cortland, N.¥. 
as 


““FROST WILL COME” 


Save your crops with 


THE TROUTMAN 
ORCHARD HEATERS 


CANON rN COL. 
ORDER NOW. 


EVERGREENS 


wn, — for all ~ 4 
poses and up per thousand, Ww 
ave 60 millions. Our low_prices win 


astonish you. Also Hardy Forest trees, 
Shade, Groamental and Fruit trees, 
Surubé, Vines, =. Our ayo | Cat: 

alog is nforma- $ 
tion. This and 0 Great on Sbeet are Free. J 


Send for them today. i 
D. HILL NURSERY CO., Box 237 Dundee, fl. 
Evergreen Specialists 

































Price of Grafting Wax, % Ib. 15c.3 1 Ib. 25c. 
“ Postpaid “ 25c. “ 400. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y- 
TREES 


Bartle 
fears. B tt, Socketend jpthere, Fine, healthy 
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Millions in Apples for Jersey Farms. 

Here comes John H. Barclay, the 
“apple king” of Middlesex county, who 
has produced at the recent apple shows 
of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
society fruit superior in size, color and 
taste to the best of the western apples, 
and makes the broad declaration that 
the dreaded San Jose scale was a bless- 
ing in disguise to New Jersey fruit- 
men, says the Philadelphia ‘‘Record.” 

“Many of my friends may differ from 
my opinion,” says Mr. Barclay, “but 
| think the San Jose scale was one of 
the greatest blessings we ever hagq sent 
us. Admit that it ruined some of the 
finest orchards in the world, and gave 
us many terrible, barren years, but it 
set fruit-growers in New Jersey to 
spraying and to thinking; and by spray- 
ing against the scale we have found we 
could spray against other insect ene- 
mies, and we began to find we could 
raise as fine fruit in New Jersey as in 
any other state. Then, when we -be- 
gan to think more about apples as a 
real crop, we found we can grow them 
a trifle better than almost any of the 
other states.” : 

The blessing in the western competi- 
tion, Jersey fruit-growers now admit, 
lay in the fact that Jerseymen who 
studied the western methods ang intro- 
duced them in their home orchards 
found the new ideas gave even better 
results here than on the other side of 
the Mississippi valley. Theretofore, 


horticulturists is the fact that New Jer- 
sey apples are taking first place in every 
market where they are being offered for 
sale. Her growers admit that thou- 
sands of bushels of western fruit are 
now consumed in New Jersey and other 
eastern states, but they point out that 
the eastern-grown fruit, far superior in 
flavor to that from the west, is com- 
manding the best prices. Dealers are 
also recognizing that eastern fruit—and 
this applies to Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England as well as to New 
Jersey—when grown under the new 
conditions unquestionably possesses bet- 
ter keeping qualities than the western 
fruit. 
Apples at 25 Cents Each. 
And score one more for Jersey! The 
largest fruit offered in the country’s 
markets this winter was grown within 
her borders. By size and fine flavor 
these mammoth apples have been the 
advance guard of a renewed eastern 
competition in the western markets. 
The finest of them are selling in the 
fancy, shops of Chicago at 25 cents 
each. They are creating a steadily in- 
creasing demand for apples of any size 
with the ‘Jersey flavor,” and they are fit 
missionaries to educate the taste of a 
nation. 
Pippins that weigh 22 and 24 ounces 
and measure a foot and three inches in 
circumference each way are a fair 
standard of this new type of apple- 
mammoth. On the Barclay farm, this 








Scene on a picking stand in an orchard near Medina, N. Y. Maiden Blush apples are shown in the 


pile at the left and Baldwin in a pile at the right. 
folks in the photograph add greatly to the interest of 


These apples are all ready for assorting. The little 
the picture. 





the average eastern orchard ‘just 
grew.” If it bore a crop, well and 
good; if not, fate and a poor geason 


were against the grower, and against 
such a combination nothing could be 
done—thought the farmer. Under the 
new regime it is recognized as a mis- 
take or carelessness of the farmer when 
the trees fail for a single season to be 
laden with fruit, and from the old posi- 
tion of a chance crop, Jersey apples are 
rising to the dignity of standard thou- 
sand - dollar-an-acre productiveness, 
overtopping in value any crop the Gar- 
den State lands can grow. 

Sets a Pace. 

Barclay, whose fruit farm is situated 
just outside of Cranbury, in Middlesex 
county, produces one of the best illus- 
trations of what can be done with Jersey 
orchards when science and intelligent 
labor are applied. From 15 to 25-year- 
old trees, which 10 years ago were al- 
most fruitless, the “apple king” has 
been recently harvesting an annual crop 
that averaged $500. While in: size his 
orchards are overshadowed by the great 
plantations with 50,000 to 75,000 trees 
each, which have been opened with the 
last decade in Burlington, Salem and 
other South Jersey counties, Barclay 
has “gone the limit’ with pomological 
science and has set a new pace for his 
brother horticulturists. 

Rallying under the banner of encour- 
agement that Barclay and other fruit- 
scientists like him have set up, Jersey 
fruit farmers within the last five years 
not only have replanted the thousands 
of acres swept by the fatal scourge of 
the scale, but have more than doubled 
the old acreage and are planning to 
quadruple it. Nor is it necessary for 
them to wait 10 years for the young 
apple orchards to bear, as peach trees, 
which give their first crop in three or 
four years, have been used as fillers 
between each row of young apple trees; 
and the peaches, given just as scientific 
attention as the apples; are adding mil- 
lions of dollars a year to the state’s 
crop record, 

Best of all signs to the Garden State 


last fall, they harvested a crop of these 
pippins that averaged 160 apples to fill 
a flour barrel. A dozen fill the top of 
the bushel shipping-box. 

“They are fair samples of what every 
New Jersey fruit farmer will be send- 
ing to market within a few years,” 
said Mr. Barclay .a few days ago, in 
discussing the wonderful yields from 
his orchards. ‘Yes, I think $100 an 
acre a very safe estimate of the aver- 
age crop from a well-kept orchard. And 
yet, five years ago, and even more re- 
cently, many of the best of our young 
eastern farmers went rushing off to 
the new lands in the west, separated 
from the big markets by long hauls and 
high freight tariffs, when right at home 
the same energy and investment would 
produce greater and quicker returns.” 

“Apple King’’ Barclay is one of the 
most interesting and enthusiastic of 
the Jersey horticulturists who have 
blazed out a new path to supremacy | 
for. their fellow fruit-growers, The story 
of his 10-year struggle through the ex- 
perimental stage of making a Jersey 
orchard a success reads like a romance. 
He admits he might have failed but 
for the encouragement and assistance 
given him by Mrs. Barclay, who is 
quite as thorough and enthusiastic a 
student of pomological science as her 
husband. 


“Probably one of the greatest secrets 
of success in apple-growing is to spray 
the trees at the right time. Do it when 
it should be done or do not do it at 
all. There is no middle ground that 
can be followed in spraying. In spray- 
ing for the scale we have several 
months in which we can spray, conse- 
quently we have no excuse for lack of 
time. I do not believe it makes very 
much difference when it is done after 
the leaves drop in the fall until the 
buds begin to open in the spring, pro- 
viding the work is properly done with 
the proper material.” 

The “apple king’ says the young 
man who contemplates fruit-farming 
must not expect to sit down, fold his 


great mass of Gasoline Engine facts. 
- going to put these facts up to you and let 


before you decide to buy anywhere else. 


Then another set of my 
The 5-H.P. Engine that 


easier to put on dffferent kind 


antee for $119.50. 





you our printed salesman. Our catalogue 
illustrates our complete line of Galloway 
Engines. The sizes run from 13-4-H.P., our 
Boss of the Farm, upto our 15-H.P. Engine. 
e manufacture them for stationary 
engines, for truck engines, ahd forall other » 
amen They are all guaranteed and 
promise to save you money inpro- _ 
portion on all of them according to the € 
saving I make you on the 5-H.P. size. 
Just send a postalcard now and say 
—“Galloway, send along your engine 
book and personal price proposition. 
I'll do it by return mail. 


Wm. Galloway Company 
865 Galloway Station 





Why Pay $105.50 More; 
Than My Price For a/ 
5-h.p. Gasoline Engine? 


MY factory experts have gathered together a 


see if there isn’t a pretty good reason why you should 
get my proposition on just the Engine you want 


When we decided to manufacture 55,000 Gasoline 
Engines, for 1911, we first: got many of the well known 
engines of a similar character and my experts went all the way 
through them, testing every part, every piece of material, every 
practical working feature so we would besure our engines would 
come up to every merit these other engines might have. 


rials and of selling on my direct-from-factory small profit plan 
and then they fixed the price based on 55,000 output. 


in quality sells to the consumer for $225.00. We do know, how- 
ever, and do guarantee that our engine is easier to handle, 


running. My account experts found that we could sell this engine at a 
fair profit direct to the user on 30 to 365 days free trial with a liberal guar- 


This means a saving of $105.50 in cdsh to every customer over the price 
they would pay for the otherengine. And I give you a better engine to boot. 


Galloway Engines. *39°° 


Now just remember that the Wm. Galloway Co. is the largest manufacturer of engines in 
the world, selling direct to consumers, with a capital stock of three and a half million dollars 
back of our proposition. And there is nothing verbal about any of our guarantees or claims 
—all down in black and white. We must make good on every statement. 

Now if you have gone so far in this advertisement and are interested we want to send 
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d Drain meets every requirement. Wealso Sewer 
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A. harmless sticky substance. 
rectly to tree trunks. 
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Applied di- 
Remains effective (rain 
shine, warm or cool) three months and 


Blonger, fully exposed to weather. One pound 
==3 makes 8 to 9 lineal feet of band. No apparatus 
required, easily dpplied with wooden paddle. 
No mixing, always ready for use. 
recommended against canker worms, climbing 
cut worms, bag worms, gypsy, brown-tail or 
tussock moth caterpillars, although equally 
effective against any climbing pest. 
wait until you sec the 
-. trees early. 

Price—1 Ib. cans, 30 cents ; 3 Ib. cans, 85 cents; 


Especially 


Don't 
insects—band your 


Ib. cans, $2.65 ; 20 Ib. cans, $4.80. 
Send for Booklet. 


THE 0. & W. THUM COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefost. 
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BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


for houses, barns 
and farm build- 
ings of every de- 
scription. Stands 
reater weight and 
s cheaper than 
brick, stone or ce- 
ment. Send for es- 
timates. Samples 
free, freight 
prepaid. 
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H. B. Camp Co. 


Fulton Bidg., 
Pittsburg, Penna. 
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Our tile lasts forever. 
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est in the World 


Burnt as hard as flint. Round 


perfectly smooth inside. Will not clog Sold in 


carload lots. Write for prices delivered at your nearest 
railroad station. 


H. B. CAMP COMPANY 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Make $2000.00 an acre. 500 of our Fall-Bearin: 

set out in Spring of 1910, produced in Aug., 4 

f large, luscious berries, which sold at 40c to 
50c per quart, netting us over $2000 to the acre. Here is your op- 

ortunity! Don’t miss it by waiting until . i \ 

fog these wonderful berries. Order your plants now while a field 

of them is ‘‘better than a gold mine,” and c 

are png Soe Sond Gosee ees 

other Be ants — Raspberries, 

e tM ood — Early Ozark 

Potatoes—the best yet. years experience. 

L. J. FARMER, Box107, Pulaski, New York 
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catalogue. 


An tHC Gasoline 


No matter what kind of work you want your engine to do. Whether you 
need 1-H. P. or 45-H. P.—whether you want a vertical or horizontal‘ engine, 
one that is portable, or of the stationary type—there is an I H C that will 
just meet your requirements. Also a line of Traction Engines in 12, 15, 20, 


The I H C line of Gasoline Engines has been developed to cover every 
farm power need. The men who are responsible for their design and con- 
struction know conditions on the farm, and they know what is required 
to do all farm work efficiently and economically. 


The next time you are in town call on the I H C local dealer—explain the 
work you want your engine to do, whether operating cream separator, feed 
grinder, fanning mill, thresher, spreader, turning grind-stone, sawing wood, 
etc., and he’ll show you the engine to do it—do it quickly—efficiently—and 
economicaily—just as others like it are doing for thousands of other farmers. 
He’ll show you, too, the many advantages of IHC con- 
struction—points you ought to know about if you want the 
most satisfactory farm power you can buy. 


If you prefer, write for the IHC Gasoline Engine 
It gives all the facts. Address 


International Harvester Company of America. 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago - - USA 































The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish farm 

with information on better farming. If you hove 
any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, pests, 
fertilizer, etc., write to the I H C Service Bureau, 
and learn what our experis and others have 
found out concerning those subjects. 






IHC Service Bureau 



















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

























































BS Gallowa 





FREE for the asking. 


This is What They All Say 


Gentlemen: I would rather refer anyone to the 
Galloway Engine than any other on the market for 
several reasons. First, because it is so well con- 
structed that any unskilled person can operate it. 
Second, because it uses less gasoline than any 
other engine of the same rated power I have ever 
seen. In talking about rated power I will refer 
you toour5h. p. Galloway Engine pulling a 34- 
inch rip saw and it does its work well. In sum- 
ming this altogether the Galloway Engine in my 
estimation will take the honors for the best gaso- 
line engine on the market for simplicity, economy 
and rated power. Your truly, 

Hopkinton, Iowa. W. R. BLANCHARD. 

We helped W. R. Blanchard saw wood. We 

Zé N sawed twelve cords of wood in 
two hours and twenty minutes 
with half a gallon of gasoline. It 
is the best engine on the market. 

4 James Dunn Charles Dunn 
#, L. M. Willard John J. Rowery 
Robert Neitert 


y WM. GALLOWAY COR 








Engines 


Mike L13 Money Sawiig Wood 


is the most complete Engine book ever 
My New 1911 Catalog printed. My 1911 prices simply baffle all 
competition and are based on the most tremendous factory output of any con- 
cern in the world selling direct. No matter what style or size engine you 
want to!buy, don’t order without first getting this book which is absolutely 
A postal card will bring it to you by return mail. 


Galloway Stationary § 50 
Galloway. Portables — 
Galloway Sawing Outfits Up 


in many styles and sizes and every one 
of them sent to anyone anywhere ona 30 
days free trial together with a legal bind- 
ing 5-year gué.antee backed by a 
$25,000.00 cash bond deposited with 
the Black Hawk Nat’l Bank of Water- 
loo. You can’t make a mistake when 
buying a Galloway 

must be perfectly 

satisfied after a 

long time trial 

or the deal £ 

don’t go. .< 


865 Galloway Sta. - Waterloo, lowa 
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[Something New! The“Kant -Klog Sprayer 


Gets twice the results with same labor and fluid. Send 
postal today for free interesting booklet, explaining how 
the ‘‘Kant-Klog gives g 


Nine Sizes of Round or Fiat 


or solid streams allfrom the same nozzle. Ten 
different styles of sprayers for all kinds of spray- 
ing, whitewashing, etc.,etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


or Stops the Spray Instantly pocugcrep SPRAY PUMP CO., 190 Broadway, Rochester, N. Y 


Fine or Coarse Sprays 








Orchard Culture. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Arthur Rhodes, Holley, N. Y. 


In the fall of 1901, I purchased a 
farm in Orleans county, that had a 
small orchard of one hundred and ten 
trees in full bearing. 

The trees were fertilized and culti- 
vated for four years with excellent re- 
sults. It was plain that if an orchard 
of small size could be a source of profit 
a larger acreage with like care, in time 
could be a source of comparative inde- 
pendence. ‘ 

It was a very hard proposition for a 
beginner like myself to decide on the 
way to set the trees; whether to plant 
fillers or to have the whole as standards. 
After a careful study and going into 
several orchards where fillers were used 
every twenty feet in the row, I came to 
the conclusion that the way to suit me 
was to ‘plant Baldwin trees with a 
variety that would not make the growth 
of Baldwins, and plant in alternate 
rows thirty-three feet apart each way; 
calculating that with proper trimming 
the trees need never interlock, and still 
give space to spray and_to harvest. 
Orchard men were nearly unanimous 
in advice to me that the only way to 
get a good orchard was by grafting on 
thrifty, stocky trees. It seemed reason- 
able to me that trees budded from 
bearing stock would be much better 
than those grafted after a year’s setting, 
because no matter what growth the 
grafts should make, the cutting would 
interfere more or less with the growth 
of the tree. 

I chanced to see a nursery catalogue 
in which trees were advertised budded 
from bearing stock. I purchased the 
first time 150 Baldwin and 150 Ameri- 
can Blush. The trees were planted as 
I had planned, in alternate rows on a 
field that had a gentle slope so as to 
insure good drainage. The soil was a 
light clay loam that had been plowed 
a good depth for several years, thus 
permitting the roots to spread with 
comparative ease. 

When a fruit tree is planted unless 
it has care it is worse than a poor 
investment, so my mind was set on 
caring for the trees or never setting 
more. 

After planting carefully I placed sev- 
eral forkfuls of coarse manure about 
six inches from the tree trunk, taking 
care to press it down firmly so the 
wind would not tear it up. The manure 
held the moisture a long time although 
it was a very dry year. 

The first season potatoes were plant- 
ed, leaving the row which would come 
in line with the newly set trees. This 
gave plenty of room to cultivate and 
hoe the trees several times during the 
season. The next year, beans were 
planted in this field, and the trees cared 
for in like manner.. The third year 
wheat was grown, leaving a space two 
feet wide on each side of the tree. 
The cultivator was started as soon 
as possible in the spring on these strips, 
the last cultivating being done after the 
wheat had headed. The growth of this 
orchard the first year was to me very 
gratifying, the new wood on some trees 
being thirty inches in length. Here was 
a problem. After studying for some 
time, I made up my minds that nature 
knew more about apple trees than man, 
so instead of cutting back the new 
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R. WALTER BOHN SPRAYING HIS ORCHARD AT LEGORE, MD. 







only were removed. No matter how 
careful a person may be a tree will oc- 
casionally be chafed, so I calculated to 
have grafting wax to put on any spot 
that had been injured. Before I had 
occasion to use the wax, by chance I 
stumbled on as I think a much better 
way. <A hired man of mature years 
and consequently one who had as was 
thought, good judgment was set culti- 
vating my garden in which the year be- 
fore we had set some young Baldwin 
trees. Going into the garden the fol- 
lowing day I found myself to have been 
lacking judgment because I had trusted 
to a man with little or no interest in 
young trees and consequently some of 
them were in a very bad condition; one 
tree that had made a good growth, had 
the bark in two places_torn nearly half 
way around the trunk. It does little or 
no good for a person to grumble over 
something that has happened but I will 
confess that for a moment my thoughts 
concerning this kind of care were un- 
complimentary. Tht bark was. still 
hanging and mechanically I smoothed 
it back over the wound and taking 
some binding twine from my pocket 
commenced winding over the bark on 
the injured spot, not tightly, but just 
enough to hold the bark in place. 

I had little faith in this experiment 
but after fixing the second place in like 
manner the tree was left for about six 
weeks when it was found that the ‘ree 
had grown at least half the width of 
the twine. Cutting the twine, I was 
surprised to see that the bark that 
had been hanging was grown to the 
trunk in a reasonably solid manner. 
Afterwards we tried grafting wax but 
found the results not so satisfactory as 
the twine. Care must be taken not to 
leave the twine too long as I have had 
several limbs killed from this cause, for 
after a time, the growth of the tree 
under the twine being retarded, it pro- 
duces the effect practically of girdling. 

The next year we planted another or- 
chard and to date have a fine healthy 
growth, both of trunks and of branches. 
We have had several apples on these 
trees all of which have been true to 
name. Last year one Duchess tree 
three years old had eighty-four apples 
set. They were thinned to forty and 
left as an experiment. ‘This tree was 
as large as those near it, but it now 
bears the marks of being stunted— 
having made little or no growth this 
season and has an unhealthy color. 
This has convinced me that in the 
future the blossoms or newly formed 
fruit will be picked, leaving possibly 
one or two specimens on a tree. 

Now as to whether this is to be @ 
paying business in the future much de- 
pends on the demand for apples. 

The question of storage facilities for 
keeping the fruit until early spring is 
the problem. I have been amply paid 
thus far for the expense, by seeing the 
splendid growth, so it is best to say 
whether we live to see a large profit 
or not, had our forefathers neglected 
to plant, we could not ‘harvest and “he 
lives in vain who leaves the world no 
better than he found it.” 





Habits are to the soul what the veins 
and arteries are‘ to the blood, the 
courses in which it moves. Thus do the 
small things of life become great and 
the tiniest incident of the most vital 
importance in the destiny of the indi- 
vidual.—W. H. Baker. 
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Fruit an Inspiration. 

While the applause that greeted the 
farmer’s speech was dying away the 
chairman of the picnic committee mo- 
tioned Harry one side, and was en- 
gaging him in earnest conversation. 
Shortly after, the gentleman mounted 
the platform to announce that they 
would be favored by a recitation by a 
comparatively new-comer in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Immediately after this announcement, 
Harry stepped quickly and gracefully 
to the platform to the astonishment of 
his wife. 

It is probable that Harry had been 
previously invited to recite, but he had 
kept it secret from Jessie, whose heart 
beat rapidly with anxiety when she saw 
what he was about to attempt. Like 
most affectionate wives, under similar 
circumstances, she trembled with ex- 
citement and fear, lest her loved hus- 
band should fail of the achievement 
which he.had undertaken. I have 
known ladies who’ have suffered intense 
torture under such circumstances. Some 
women can hardly be induced to be 
present on occasions when their hus- 
bands are to make a speech, or take 
part in any public affair, on account of 
the nameless dread which they experi- 
ence that all may not go well. 

And yet,. Jessie looked with pride 
upon her husband, who was. well 
formed, fully six feet in height, with 
black hair, dark eyes, well formed fea- 
tures and prominent nose, a resolute 
young fellow indeed. 

There are moments when married 
people are hardly conscious of their 
affection toward each other, and there 
are others when they are surprised at 
the realization of the overpowering 
strength of their love. At this moment 
Jessie could not resist the feeling that 
this man was more to her than all the 
world beside. 

In a clear, deliberate and_ steady 
voice, Harry began to recite that beau- 
tiful poem by Bryant, “The Planting of 
the Apple Tree.” 


Come, let us plant the apple-tree! 
Cleave 9 tough greensward with the 
spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made, 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly; 
As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet, 
So plant we the apple-tree. 


What plant we in the apple-tree? 

Buds, which the breath of summer days 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 

Boughs, which the thrush with crimson 

breast 

Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest. 
We plant upon the sunny lea 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in the apple-tree? 

Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May wind’s restless wings; 
When from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors, 

A world of blossoms for the bee— 
Flowers for the sick giri’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we with the apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop as gentle airs come by 
That fan the blue September sky; 
While children, wild with noisy glee, 
Shall scent their fragrance as they pass, 
And search for them the tufted grass 
At the foot of the apple-tree. 


Harry possessed by nature talent as 
an elocutionist, and in his college days, 
had enjoyed considerable practice, hav- 
ing gained a, reputation in this line, 
among his colléagues. As he proceeded, 
the faces of the people who had gath- 
ered around him, lit up in a manner 
indicating that they were greatly de- 
lighted with his topic and art. When 
he had finished, they gave him a loud 
recall, whereupon he again appeared 
and recited, “The Orchard Lands of 
Long Ago” which seemed to please the 
people even more than the previous 
selection. 


The orchard lands of Long Ago! 
O drowsy winds, awake, and blow 
The snowy blossoms back to me, 
And all the buds that used to be! 
Blow back along the grassy ways 
Of truant feet, and lift the haze 
Of happy summer from the trees 
That trail their tresses in the seas 
Of grain that float and overflow 
The orchard lands of Long Ago! 


Blow back the melody that slips 
In lazy laughter from the lips 
That marvel much if any kiss 


ae 


QO ll 


Is sweeter than the pate: is. 

Blow back the twitter of the birds— 
The lisp, the titter, and the words 
Of merriment that found the shine 

Of summertime a glorious wine 

That drenched the leaves that loved it so, 
In orchard lands of Long Ago! 





O memory! alight and sing 
Where rosy-bellied pippins cling, 
And golden russets glint and gleam, 
As, in the old Arabian dream, 
The fruits of that enchanted tree 
The glad Aladdin robbed for me! 
And, drowsy winds, awake and fan 
My blood as when it over-ran 
A heart ripe as the apples grow 
In orchard lands of Long Ago! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
It was Harry’s turn now to be sur- 
prised for as he was descending from 
the stand he met the chairman escort- 
ing Jessie to the platform, announcing 
that it gave him great pleasure to sur- 
prise them with a song from a young 
lady who happened to be present. 
Harry leaned against a large oak 
listening with pride to the talented 
vocalist as she sang in sweet and tremu- 
lous tones: 


“Mid pleasures and palaces, though we 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s‘no place 
like home! 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow 

us there. 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er 
met with elsewhere. 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home, 

There’s no place like home, there’s no 
place like home.” 

Harry saw many lips quiver and eyes 
moisten as Jessie proceeded with this 
beautiful song. ‘‘What a lucky fellow I 
am to possess the affection of such a 
woman. What earthly joy is there to 
compare with love,’ thought Harry. 
Then the following lines from Bycy 
Warman in Harper’s were recalled: 
sweet to love—to have the heart 
enslaved! 

Your future in a woman’s hand, what 

¢ bliss! 

To know each day life’s sweetest sweets 


are saved 
By woman’s soft caress or tender kiss. 


“How 


If I could pray a prayer that God would 
ear 
And answer, I would ask the powers 


above 
That vo yeaa upon 


this ' fading 
sp 

Be ones pinhead to taste the joy of 
love.” 


Shortly after, the band struck up, 
thus announcing that the programme 
was completed. 

* The Sack Race. 


Now everybody seemed to be pressing 
to an open space at one side of the 
grove. Jessie and Harry followed, not 
knowing what was going on. Soon 
they discovered that half a dozen young 
men with their legs incased in sacks 
were about to start in a sack race. At 
the word, ‘go,” the six contestants be- 
gan to leap, stride, jump, tumble, fall 
or roll toward the opposite extremity 
of the ground, amid the laughter of 
young -and old. The young man who 
won the race, was the one who seem- 
ingly made the least effort; simply 
taking such short steps as were neces- 
sary, and proceeding quietly and coolly 
to the end without a fall or mishap, 
while those who were over poss 





to make a perfect! 
Potash Pays. 


Home Mixing. 

We sell Potash through dealers 
everywhere, or direct to 
farmers anywhere in any 
amount from a two-hundred 

Pound bag up. 
t Prices. Potash Pays. 
German Kali Works, Inc. 
Baltimore: Continental Bldg. SS 
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Mix your own fertilizers. 
.It’s the simple, satisfactory and 
profitable way. You get exactly what 
-your land and crops need and don’t waste a 
cent on make-weights and fillers. Add enough 


POTASH — 


perfectly balanced plant food for the 
crops you are putting in and you'll get proof that 


For valusble information on the mixing, use and 
value of fertilizers write today for our free literature on 
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tumbled headlong, thus falling far be- | 


hind. 

Is it not thus in a race of life, 
thought Harry? Those who proceed 
with calmness and precision, overtaking 
and passing those who are too hasty 
and presumptious. Very likely the vic- 
torious runner had practiced the sack 
race previous to the occasion. It is 
thus in the race of life. He who has 
had a little experience may often make 
that little go a great way toward suc- 
cess in a particular line which he has 
chosen to follow. 

When Jessie and Harry were seated 
in their carriage, driving homeward, 
the sun was only an hour high. ‘What 
an enjoyable day this has been!” ex- 
claimed Harry. ‘‘How refreshing the 
rest to all those people from their weary 
toil. There is no class which need a 
holiday more than the farmers, yet 
there are but few who take less holi- 
days.” 

“Yes, we have enjoyed ourselves and 
largely for the reason that we have 
done our part toward making the picnic 
a success’’ replied Jessie. ‘If we had 
done nothing we might feel like criti- 
cizing others who attempted to enter- 
tain. The-workers are seldom critics. 
It is the idlers so far as I have ob- 
served. If I could imagine any par- 
ticular honey bee finding fault it would 
not be those that gathered honey, but 
the drones. Those great lazy bees that 
sit around blinking their sleepy eyes 
and doing nothing. These drones would 
exist in a perpetual critical mood. Their 
digestion would not be good thus they 
would wonder why the working bees 
should not make more and better 
honey, why they should make so much 
noise buzzing in and out, why they 
should not keep themselves clean of the 
dusty pollen of a thousand flowers, and 
why they should be so long away for 
sc small a load of heney.” 

“You are right, and that leads me to 
say that as we desire to get the most 
out of this rural life, we must join 
heartily in the pastimes and work of 
this community,” replied Harry. “Let 
us get to work in the church, the Sab- 
bath school, the choir, in society gen- 
erally and other affairs of this class.” 

Continued in Next Issue. 














The Best Spray Pump 


Sprays the tallest fruit trees from the ground. 
Special nozzle for grape vines, shrubs, etc. 
Sprays quickestand best. Does the work in 
half the time and does it thoroughly. Always 
ready. Used with bucket, barrel or tank. 
Lasts a lifetime. No leathers to dry up, wear 
out, or make trouble. 


Standard Spray I Pump 


It will not cost you a cent to try it. Our 
special offer gives complete details. Write 
for it today and we will also send our illus- 
trated circular showing how this pump pays 
for itself many times over the first season. 


The Standard Stamping Co. “ 
134 Main Street Marysville, O. 























Spray 30 Acres a Day 


Potatoes; Small Fruits, Vines 


that counts. 6 rows at a time with force to do 
it. Foliage sprayed all over, under as well as 
on top. The Perfection® Sprayer isaiso great at wobere 
work. Spray trees b oe Easy to maintain 1 
‘o nozzles going: Strong “4 
tration, eo tel @¥ap~ you can 
mrey, pipes fo. p— 
to t and in nar: lac 











When ycu are down in the mouth, 
think of Jonah. He came out all right. 










URST SPRAYERS FREE TRIAL BSse=aeee 


LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for 10 days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we'll wait till you sell your crop, then 
‘you can Pay us out ¢ of the ‘extra profit.” We pay freight. Wholesale dealers’ prices. 
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Man-Power Potate and Orchard Sprayer. 
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Revere * aes ae eaten or truck, 4 rows at a §f For b' 
time. Vapor spray pre- 100 
cut your crop 


pressure from big wheel. hes easy. 
adjust to any width or height of row. Chea ab ** spray arms and nozz' 
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‘You can get a Hurst Spra ehoctenet 
if you arg the arat in your Mocality Be ag 


will only 





Sprayers ‘won the gold medal 1 at the National 
) machine contest. Bend t 
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take 15 minutes of time. edo 
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Bend me your Catalog. Boraying Guild an ad opecial COUPON— 


offer” on the sprayer marked 

.Man-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer 
sees ceceeeKlorse-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer 
scoe- oJ ite-All Barrel Sprayer. 

ovcececece4> Wheel Orchard Sprayer. 


Fill Out and 
Send today 
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~ THE HIGH PRESSURE 
OY-POWER SPRATER 


ea / 


id . AN 
Here’sasprayer on] —— 


Se Pee )=6YOU and for everybody “~</ 
=A J whoraises fruit, especially the farmer 

-—_ with only a few acres who has been fooling with a hand sprayer 
or not spraying at all because he ‘‘didn’t believe a power sprayer would pay 
him.’? Whetheryou have two acres of fruit ora hundred—you need the 


Waterloo Boy P S 
\ W\ High Pressure ower prayer 
R The only question is what size you need. 
¢. hh \ The Waterloo Boy Power Sprayer delivers a mist-fine spray 
Naf, 


— and puts it just where you want it, covers every leaf clear to the tree- 
(HFA KFA tops. No dripping or wasting of the solution. 
| 2 


LA AS 
gm \s 
See 













































7 The pump is double acting and tested up to 300 pounds pressure. All 
parts exposed to the chemicals are solid brass or brass covered. Has pressure, gauge 
and automatic safety discharge back intothe tank. All parts accessible and interchangeable. } 3 


f\ Power is supplied by our world famous Waterloo Boy Gasoline Engine. L 
AN Any size desired is furnished from 2 horse power up and every one carries 
MapSiet our binding 5 Years Guarantee. It maintains a steady high pressure and 
A feeds four leads of hose, or 2 leads with up to 4 nozzles each. Works as 
)} well on a hillside as on the level. 
The outfit is mounted on wooden skids or on a low truck as desired. 
The Waterloo Boy Power Sprayer is made just as carefully]. 
and of just as good material as the Waterloo Boy Gasoline 
Engine and we stand behind it just as faerie} with our clean record 
of 18 years of success). We have a special sprayer proposi- 
tion to make to every fruit grower, farmer, gardener, and orchardist. 
If you have any fruit or vegetables to spray, write for 
details at once—it will pay you big. Catalog free. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine = 








220 W. 3rd Ave., 
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jsuspected ones. 





improved features. 


The Bean CHALLENGE 
Power Sprayer 


HE Challenge is equip- 

ped with well-known 

Sprayer Engine, 2-214 

H. P., jump-spark ignition, 

supplied by battery ; gasoline 

pump, with sight feed, etc. 

The engine is boiling water 

‘cooled, and all danger from 
OPT ie freezing is eliminated. 

The pump is modeled on our famous ‘*Magic’’ and has the same porcelain-lined cylinder, bell-metal 





ball-valves with removable and reversible seats, etc. 


The Ball-relief valve, Half-round tank with Underneath Suction, and powerful Agitator are other 
It is also furnished with one-piece steel platform instead of wood shown in illustration. 

Write to-day for our new Catalog, No. 25. Many handsome illustrations and 

full descriptions of our large and complete line of hand and power sprayers, 

barrel pumps, bucket pumps, noxaxles, hose, fittings, spray rods, etc., etc. 


THE BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO.,729 St. Clair Ave. N. W., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Western Factory: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 








» 140,000 Apple Trees for Sal 


Also stock of Peach, Pear, Cherry Plum and Quince 

eee Sl trees, lants and vines. a trees 
are in great demand and in short supply over the 
country. Order early to get what you want. 

Reasons for of Green: His trees are of high quality and 

true to mame. You save agents’ profits and expenses or near! 

half your money by buying the new way, direct of Green. Green’s 

trees are hardy, Nort wn, free from scale. Green has a 

national reputation for fair dealing. . 

Get “Green’s Book on Fruit Culture,” Free. Tells how to buy Saag 
trees, when and how to plant them, and how to care for oad <A 
orchard after it is set out. Most valuable book of its kind for 
fruit growers ever published. Also ask for our big, Free 1912 
Catalog. Established 30 years. Capital $100,000.00, 


. > Greews Nursery Co., 91 WALL ST., ROCHEST&: N.Y. 








Healthy. northern-grown stock, which will produce ° 


money-making crops. Strawberry. Raspberry Black- 


berry, Currant. Grape ite. Ere 


READ OUR GUARANTEE 


Every plant we ship is guaranteed to be first class” 
and true to name, packed to reach you in good grow- 
ing condition (by express). and please you. OF your 
mon 

You" can make big money growing good berries. 
but 5 ou cannot expect to grow good fruit by planting 
and replanting small inferior stock. 

Our plants are all grown on new ground (this being 
the first crop) and are large. heavy rooted and free 
from disease. 

We grow them by the million on our own ground 
and know what we are selling. That is why our busi- 
ness has nearly doubled every year for the past 
twenty-two years. 

We can save you money on 100 plants or a car load. Our large illustrated catalogue 
is instructive and is free to all fruit growers Write for it today 


0. A. D. BALDWIN, R. D.10 Bridgman, Mich. 








IN THE PEACH ORCHARD. 


The Little Peach Disease. 


Little peach attacks trees from two 
years of age upwards. (This is also 
of course true of yellows.) The disease 
has been successfully controlled in Mich- 
igan and other places, but only by the 
removal each year as soon as possible 
of all clearly diseased trees and also all 
It is absolutely neces- 
sary to remove the suspicious cases as 
well as the clearly diseased. 
Co-operation in control measures is 
necessary and, where orchards are close 
together, as in Ontario peach districts, 
is imperative; for no person can thor- 
oughly control the disease in his own 
orchard by the removal of diseased 
trees if his neighbor only a few rods 
away fails to remove his. If however, 
the orchards are half a mile or more 
apart one may hope to be able to keep 
his own orchard fairly free from the 
disease even independently of his neigh- 
bors. 
Where trees have been removed be- 
;cause of the disease young trees may, 
jit desired, be set in the same place 
next spring. Such trees are not any 
more sub/ect to little peach and yel- 
lows than any other trees in the orch- 
lard. (Prof. Waite of Washington, D. 
|C., Prof. Blake of New Jersey, and 
jseveral others agree with this state- 
| ment.) 
| The cause of little peach (or of 
ivellows) is not yet discovered. It is 
| not definitely known in how many ways 
|the disease may be spread. It is prob- 
lably first brought into a district on 
|nursery stock, ang once in the orchard 
it certainly spreads from ohe tree to 
another, but just how no one knows. 
Many think that the time of infection 
lis during the blossoming season. A 
|number of things point that way but 


|the evidence is not conclusive. 

The disease can be propagated by 
budding, as has been proven by Dr. 
Smith and Prof. Waite in the case of 
yellows. Mr. Horace Welch, who is 
said to be the best expert on the disease 
in the state, took more than 200 bulbs 
from a tree showing symptoms of little 
peach, and inserted some in young 
seedlings and others in older. trees. 
These buds took just as well as those 
from healthy trees, but conveyed the 
disease. , 
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A Visit to the New York State Fruit 
Growers Meeting. 


Written by J. W. Ball for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

The New York State Fruit Growers 
meeting was held at Convention Hall, 
on Clinton avenue south, Rochester, 
N. Y., Jaunary 4th to 6th, and was 
divided into two parts—a hall where 
speakers addressed the members at- 
tending the convention and an annex 
where exhibits were made. One drop- 
ping into the hall came upon eight 
hundred men who. represented the 
above association. If a visit was made 
to the annex there was found the fruit 
displayed. In the basement also was a 
very interesting exhibit. Here were 
many devices for fruit growers from 
the making of baskets to the powerful 
pump spraying apparatus used in 
orchards. 

The first gentleman to instruct the 
members of the fruit association 
Wednesday, carried the idea that the 
far west was the only place that the 
finest fruit could be grown. He said 
that if you wanted to buy several car- 
loads of apples in New York state you 
could not do so; but if you wanted fancy 
apples by the carload you could pur- 
chase them in the state of Washington 
without any trouble whatsoever. 

The writer has before him a report 
that says that the state of New York 








produced during the year 1910 three 
million two hundred thousand barrels 
of apples. The state of Washington 
produced eight thousand barrels of ap- 
ples. Now what becomes of the New 
York state apples? The answer is this: 
the best of the New York state apples 
are exported to Europe and only the 
seconds and thirds are offered for sale 
to the local trade. 

Another member thought that if the 
growers of fruit received $2.00 a barre] 
for firsts, that this was a good price 
for the fruit. The writer in passing 
from the hall to the annex where the 
fruit was exhibited, after this talk, 
noticed a large placard hanging over 
several barréls of fine apples which 
read as follows: Mr. George Powell, of 
Ghent, N. Y., sold all of his apples in 
the New York market at $9.00 per bar- 
rel and judging from the looks of the 
apples shown by him at this time they 
were of as fine a color as any western 
apples shown. 

Now what do we infer from this? 
Should a New York state fruit grower 
be satisfied in receiving $2.00 a barrel 
for his best grade of apples or should 
he spray and grade and grow apples 
which will bring him $9.00 a barrel? 


Heard at the Round Table. 


Question—How do you control the 
plum and quince curculio? Answer— 
Spray with arsenate of lead, three 
pounds to fifty gallons of water. Jar 
trees for two or three weeks after fruit 
is.set at intervals of one to three days. 
Gather and burn all stung fruit. 

Question—How shall we fight the 
gypsy moth? Answer—Use three to 
four pounds of arsenate of lead to fifty 
gallons of water. Destroy breeding 
places of eggs. Use burlap to catch 
caterpillars. 

Question—When_ shall peach tree 
borers be looked after? Answer—Dig 
out borers before July 15th. Gas tar is 
the best wash to use. Apply wash 
about July Ist. 

Question—I am troubled with the 
grape leaf hopper. How may this be 
controlled? Answer—Burn grass on 
ditches, swales, gullies and piles of 
leaves. Plow in late fall or early spring. 
Catch adults on the sticky shields in 
early June. Kill young when they ap- 
pear with whale oil soap. One pound 
to ten gallons in early July. The sticky 
mixture may be prepared: as follows: 
One pound of melted rosin, one pint 
castor oil. 

Question—I am {flso troubled with 
the grape root worm? Answer—Spray 
with arsenate of lead, four pounds to 
fifty gallons of water as soon as the first 
beetle is seen, usually June 25th. 

Question—How shall I control the 
plant lice on cabbage? Answer—Spray 
leaves with whale oil soap. 

Question—Who has had experience 
with the grape berry moth? Answer— 
Use arsenate of lead, four pounds to 
fifty gallons about the time the grapes 
blossom. Pick off and destroy purple 
spotted green berries. 

Question—My apple trees are affected 
by bud moths. What shall the treat- 
ment be? Answer—Use arsenate of 
lead, two to three pounds with fifty 
gallons of water once before flowers 
open and again after petals fall. 

Question—How shall I control the 
rose chafer? Answer—vUse arsenate of 
lead, five pounds to fifty gallons. Spray 
as soon as the first beetle appears. 
Thorough cultivation of all grass breed- 
ing places. If roses are grown on 4 
small scale hand picking of this pest 
may be resorted to. 

Question—May the tomato blight be 
controlled? Answer—Use bordeaux just 
after blossoms appear. Repeat every 
ten days or two weeks’ until there is 
danger of spotting the fruit. 





Sum Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkle Dudley. 


Thrifty habits nevur bring pepul tu.. 


the poorhous. : 

Tu harbur er grudg is Satanik, but 
tu forgiv iz Christ like. 

Flowers an song ar sunbeams thet 
britun life’s short day. 

The mity forses ov natur wurk quiet- 
ly; an so do the minds ov grate men. 

Nu truths wil oftun pas whar old 
truths wil not. The same iz tru ov lize. 

A peny wizly spent is wuth ten penys 
horded. 

The suksesful farmur iz the wun who 
maks farmin hiz daly” biznez. 

The kow tu hav iz the wun thet gives 
cream az wel az milk. 

It may not be ezy tu klime er moun- 
tin, but the vew frum the top genrally 
pays fur the efurt. 

Yung man don’t think yure wurk 
won’t tel unles you brag about it. If 
yu hev dun yure levul best, bragin 
won’t help it eny. 
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Mecting of Michigan State Horticultural 
Society. 

Continuing the enumeration of Mich- 
jgan growers who have succeeded in 
getting fancy prices for their fruit, Pro- 
fessor Eustace stated, says the “Michi- 
gan F\ armer:’ 

Dr. Morgan, near Saginaw, has sold 
his apples at $2.50 per box for fancy, 
$2.00 for No. 1 and $1.00 for balance. 

In 1909 L. H. Stoddard & Sons, of 
Kalamazoo, received $1.25 per bushel 
for fall varieties and $1.50 for winter 
varieties. 

Mr. Woodward led the discussion, 
stating on request how he grew and 
packed his apples. He ‘prunes quite 
severely, cultivates well, and sprays 
thoroughly. This year his apples were 
more rusty than usual, which he at- 
tributes to weather conditions. His 
apples are sold before picking. Girls 
do the sorting, making three.or four 
grades. He thinks it more expensive 
to box apples than to barrel them. It 
takes time to work up a trade of this 
kind but it will stay as long as the fruit 
is right. Mr. Woodward also explained 
his method of grafting large branches 
or even trunks by setting scions entirely 
around the bark and cutting out part of 
them as the wound healed over. He 
has grafted limbs eight inches in 
diameter and got apples in four years. 


My Experience with Apples. 

Miss Grace Taylor, of Allegan county, 
Mich., told how she grew 900 barrels 
of apples worth $3,250, on 225 trees, 
about six acres, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, in a year when there was 
very little fruit in the locality. The 
soil was a light sandy loam, rather 
high, and protected on the south, west 
and north by a windbreak. The trees 
were originally Ben Davis but most of 
them had been grafted to Greening, 
Wagner, Jonathan, Baldwin, and some 
others. Stable manure and cover crops 
were used to fertilize and furnish hu- 
mus.. The land was plowed by May 10, 
and cultivated until August 1, 12 culti- 
vations in all, when vetch and rye 
were sown as a cover crop. The 
orchard had the habit of alternate 
bearing, and this was the bearing year. 
Spraying began with a power sprayer 
in 1909, using lime sulphur before blos- 
soming, with 21-3 pounds of arsenate 
of lead. This season lime-sulphur was 
used on part of the orchard after blos- 
soming, but little difference in results 
could be detected. She was warned 
that the coddling moth was later than 
usual and gave an extra spraying in 
June. In 44 bushels of Duchess there 
were but one bushel of culls, and six 
of wormy apples. 

Points on Michigan Fruit Culture. 

S. E. Todd, district representative 
of the Department of Agriculture for 
Lambton county, Michigan, in speaking 
on fruit culture stated that the geologi- 
cal and geographical conditions of the 
Forest: district, which lies midway be- 
tween the two great fruit districts of 
Niagara and Michigan, are very favor- 
able for the production of fruit. 

At Hamilton there is a season of 202 
days between killing frosts; at Sarnia 
204 days, and at Stoney Creek 208 days. 
It is believed that Forest district about 
equals Stoney Creek, giving three or 
four more days season than at Sarnia. 
Its position on the shores of Lake Huron 
eompares favorably with the Niagara 
district on Lake Ontario and the Mich- 
igan district on Lake Michigan. The 
elevation is approximately the same as 
at Niagara. 

As to soil, in Bosanquet, Plympton and 
Sarnia there are about 52,000 acres of 
fruit lands, 35,000 of which will grow 
Peaches and tender fruits, while nearly 
all will grow pears and apples. Ex- 
periencé has shown that in other dis- 
tricts just as much money has been 
made from other fruits as from peaches. 
An ideal peach soil is a light sand to 
almost past a clay loam, having a depth 
of 5 feet before reaching a clay sub- 
soil. Some good results are reported 
from well drained clay soils. A deep 
gravel with water at ten or twelve feet 
gives excellent results. 

Soils should be warm and. well 
drained. A cubic inch of water takes 
Seven times as much heat to raise its 
temperature one degree as does a cubic 
inch of soil, consequently well drained 
Soils will be warmer than wet. ones. 
There is always sufficient nourishment 
in the tree to bloom and set the fruit, 
but if the soil be too cold from any 
reason, just after the fruit sets, it will 
Cause the fruit to fall. This was the 
Case last spring. Well drained and well 
cared for orchards where the soi? was in 
Condition to warm, had considerable 
fruit, whereas those where conditions 
were not so favorable had none. Apples 
Will do well on soils ranging from light 
to a depth of three feet. 











A Wonderful New Fruit 


GIANT HIMALAYA BERRY 


Easiest Fruit in The Worid To Crow 
Perfectly hardy everywhere. Has stood 21 degrees below zero in the 
north unprotected and produces enormous crops in the hot, dry south. 
Unsurpassed for eating fresh, cooked, canned or preserved in any fqrm. 
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RIPE 
HIMALAYA 
BERRIES. 











ONE PLANT TRAINED 
70 A IOFT. TRELLIS © 
LOADED WITH LARGE, 





from fifty to one hundred Berries 











THIS PHOTO WAS TAKEN 4 






HIS Wonderful Berry originally came from the Himalaya Mountains. Its 
growth and productiveness is simply marvelous. 

Itis hardy as an oak, fruits from the same wood for years, roots deep 
in the soil, making it a drought resister; canes grow from 30 to 50 feet ear 
with joints about every five inches, es, which have fruit branches that produce 


The fruit is black, almost coreless, and the jerye, | luscious BERRIES are 
borne in enormous clusters. It is the GREATEST of all 
dry, cold or wet climates and will sell at fancy prices in any market. 
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SIZE 






BERRIES for the hot, 
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—— in their place, an 
this stock and we guarantee them the true Giant 
Order at once. 
This Adv. will not appear again. 





This photograph was taken in July, 1910, and 25 pickers for five acres were compelled to work more 
wel ag hours every da ~ | except Sundays. Just as fast as the ripe berries were taken off more 


the last picking ended on Sept. 24th. The plants we supply come from 
imalaya. 3 rcs or to anyone wag for it. 


MILLS SEED HOUSE, Dept. 14, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


FROM 
r PHOTOGRAPH 


A Great = for Everyone 


Any one can easily grow this GREAT BERRY for it is the 
easiest fruit in the world to grow. It looks handsome trained 
to an arbor, as pole in the photograph, forming a great 
BUSH or WEEPING TREE that is a beautiful sight in the 
| garden, back yard or on the lawn when in bloom with its shell 
pink blossoms. It continues to bloom and produce Berries 
from three to four months, the plant growing larger and 
i producing more fruit each year. 

It is a fruit that will be greatly appreciated by every person 
i having a garden and it is also very desirable for city people or 
any one with limited space who desires an abundance of 
luscious Berries at no expense except caring for the plants. 

i ~ We guarantee this, the GREATEST of all new FRUITS, and 
i} can produce facts no one can get away from. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. — . Himalaya Berry is 4 
family by itself. The English Cut Leaf Himalaya or plants 
raised from seeds cannot be relied upon for fruit or hardiness. 
All our plants are grown from parent stock, as shown 
in the photographs, and we guarantee them TRUE. ? 

Instructions for cultivation and Booklet of Receipts for 
cooking, canning and preserving this fruit sent free with 
every order. Order some plants at once. 

Strong Plants, well rooted, 30c. each; 3 for 60c.; 6 for 
$1.00; 15 for $2.00; 25 for $3.00; by mail postpaid. 

Our 1911 Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants 
and ees —_ Fruits (many of which cones be obtained 
elsewhere), with 20 Color-Plate pages, Free with every order, 



























Berry Crops Pay Biz. 

When the berry season is on in those 
sections surrounding the big markets 
like Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Providence and -the principal 
southern cities, agents for all the large 
commission houses are stationed at the 
different railway stations where they 
meet the farmers when they arrive with 
their heavily-loaded wagons and make 
bids for their various lots, says “Farm 
World.’’ 

Of course the highest bidder gets the 
berries and the money is at once paid 
over to the farmer. Next to dairying 
perhaps berries are the best cash crop 
farmers raise. 

In a little town of only 3,000 inhabi- 
tants in New Jersey, the past season, 
as high as $6,000 was paid for berries 
in a single day. 

Berry farmers are now forming co- 
operative selling companies through 
which all their fruit is sold in common 
and the money is distributed to the 
growers by their own agent, who at- 
tends to the selling. 

On an acre of rich cultivated land, a 
crop of berries can be grown, that will 
net $500 or even more. An acre of 
such land should produce at the rate 
of 200 bushels. A short crop is gen- 
erally caused by land deficient in fer- 
tility or plant-food. Such land can be 
benefited by composted manure and 
turned under and top dressed. Large 
amounts of commercial-fertilizer is also 
used by various growers and ashes 
eR eee is also a favorable applica- 
tion. 


Improper preparation of the éoil is ‘Fruit Growing and Bee Keeping 


another reason for a short wipe ae The Learn what an ideal combination it makes. “‘G/eanings in 
ground should be plowed deeply and | Bee Cuéture’ tells all about it. 6 months trial subscription, 25c. 
harrowed until fine, light and mellow. +P aE AL ROOT GO, ‘Boxbo, Mean, Ohio. 
Again, when varieties are planted that 
are not adapted to that particular kind 
of soil and climate, there will be a poor 
crop. 

Just to find out what varieties are 
best adapted to one’s particular soil or 
climate, is to visit neighboring farmers 
of that locality, and determine, by their 
experience; or, a limited number of 
plants can be tried. Setting poor plants 
will often bring failure. 

It should be a rule never to purchase 
any but strong, hardy, vigorous plants. 
They must be carefully set out, and not 
exposed.to the sun nor wind before set- 
ting. When planted the roots should 
be well spread, and fine dirt worked in 
around them. 

There are both male and female 
sexes in plants—staminates are male, 
pistillates are female. To insure good 
crops both sexes should occupy the 
same beds. 

Cultivation must not be neglected; at 
all times the soil should be fine, mellow, 
and free from weeds. 

Frost and drought are enemies of a 
good crop, and the most difficult to 
overcome. Well cultivated berry-fields 
are several degrees warmer than un- 
cultivated ones and therefore less liable 
to damage by frost. 

Where markets are easy of access, 
the berry-crop is an important one, 
and should have more attention from 
the farmer. 








It Pays You Big to Grow 
Berries Like These ia 
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Edwards Interlocking 
hingles 


“Reo” Ste 
Last a Lifetime « 








iA 
VT: 


tpt ae tent interlocking | 
nails are cove: y our paten er! 
feature which prevents leaking, etc. 

Reo Steel Shingles are easily put on any 
roof. Hammer and nails only tools needed. 


$10,000 Guarantee Bond 
Perfect protection against fire, and are ab- 
solutely guaranteed by us in a $10,000 bond 
as proof against lightning. 
Will outwear wood or composition roofs 
and cannot be distinguished from best cut 
wood or slate shingles. 


Get Manufacturer’s Bargain Prices 

We are largest manufacturers of all kinds 
of iron and steel roofing and can quote you 
lowest prices. 


‘ Send for Our Free Catalog No. 354 


It contains valuable information you 
should have before you put on that roof. 
Send dimensions of your building and we will 
quote cost of a Reo Steel Shingle roof 
delivered to your railroad station. 

We want one representative in every com- 
munity to demonstrate and take orders for 
Edwards Interloc' Reo Steel Shingles. 
Write us today—now (40) 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
304-354 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO j 
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had made considerable growth. The 
wet weather had thrown me back also 
and the bushes never had any spring 
pruning save to cut off the young plants. 
This was the first year with them and 
there was fruit clear to the ends of the 
canes and the yield was about double 
what it would have been had I cut them 
back to the regulation length of eighteen 
i — finches, 
How to Secure a Big Yield of Straw- Raspberries should occupy the ground 
berries. six or seven years, and it should there- 
The land is stony but the soil is very fore be rich naturally or else made so 
rich. It has a southeastern slope and is with manure. I spread it in the winter 
partly protected on the west, but is not directly from the stable. Corn or po- 
protected on the north. I think this is tato stubble or clover sod is the best 
the best kind of location, and the cold to plant on but raspberries may be 
air does not settle on the berries, caus- planted on grass sod by taking some 
ing frost. This was once timber land. risks from injury by grubs. If the grass 
After being cleared, it was cultivated is used, it should be plowed with a 
in corn a few years then seeded to double Oliver chilled plow, and thor- 
clover and used as hog pasture fof oughly fitted with a disk or cutaway har- 
three years, and afterward as a feed row; then harrowed and floated smooth. 
lot for hogs for three years more, sayS Raspberries should be planted six or 
G. E. Dorrance, Mo., in paper read at seven feet apart between the rows and 
the Strawberry Congress held at from thirty to thirty-six inches in the 
Neosho, Mo., November 15, 1910. row. Where straw is plenty, and cheap, 
The land was first broken with a disc a plantation may be mulched a foot 
plow four inches deep the last of Febru- deep and left to take care of itself, of 
ary. There had been one freeze which course not covering the plants, but put- 
had killed nearly all the grubs that ting the straw around them. What few 
were in the soil. Soon afterwards I weeds come up through the mulch are 
began harrowing, going over’ the to be pulled by hand. Raspberries like 
ground eight times with_a spring-tooth a cool, mellow, moist soil and do finely 
harrow. At every harrowing the spring under this system. 
teeth went down as deep or deeper than Sei” 
the ground had been plowed, thus pul- My Strawberry Patch. 
verizing the soil through and through Mr. C. A. Green: I am a regular 
and leaving no clods or pieces of sod reader of your valuable paper and could 
underneath, which is not good for any not do without it. I fail to see any 














New Strawberries 


Nearly 100 varieties to select from. We guar- 

antee our plants to be high grade and equal to 

ow. Our isth Annual Catalog is ready. Write 
‘or one. 


The Flansburgh & Potter Co. 


BOX 335 LESLIE, MICH.: 





plants or grain to be planted on. photos in your paper from the “Frosty 

March 15 I began setting out plants, gons of Thunder” as the people of 
placing them three and one-half by gomerset county, Pa., are sometimes 
four feet apart. I used a line with called. I don’t want the many readers 
knots to lay off the rows. The plants of Green’s Fruit Grower to think that we 
were set with the roots arranged fan- gre napping, if we do have such a chilly 
shape. The roots extended straight name. I enclose you a photo of one 
down in the ground, not being doubled o¢ my strawberry patches with a black 





or turned back, and the crown of each cap raspberry patch on the right. The 








Save Money on 


We 






Baskets 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 
and Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 


and price-list 
“its Kind in the Country. 
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Largest Factory of try, 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 102, New Albany, Ind 


Boxes and 















Crates and baskets, Cherry 
Climax baskets big and small, 


AS YOU LIKE THEM. 


We have the best equipped mill in the Northwest and 
manufacture the Ewuld patent folding berry boxes, the 
only folding berry box made of wood veneer that gives 
satisfaction. Liberal discount on earlyorders. A postal) make runners, so that they could not 


brings our pri 
FRUITP. v. 


ERRY BOXES 


Plum and Apple boxes, 


AGKAGECO., CUMBERLAND,WIS. be cultivated except in one direction. 
| 





THE BERLIN QUART A 


winter discounts. 





OUR SPECIALTY 


Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


white package which 
insures highest prices 
for your fruit. Write for 
1911 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates at 


The Berlin Fruit Box 





Drop a card for 


Flansburgh’s Strawberry Catalog 


for 1911. Reliable, interesting and 
instructive. 


HIGHLAND, ST. LOUIS, GOLDEN GATE 
and all the best varieties. Address, 


C.N. Flansburgh & Son 


Jackson, Mich. 





“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW 

A booklet describing a full list of varieties with prices. Also 
of STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, CUR- 
RANT, GOOSEBERRY and GRAPE PLANTS; also ASPAR 


AGUS and RHUBARB ROOTS 
All Stock Warranted First-Class and True-to-Naime ot your 


Money Refunded. 
C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERIES, 
Box 18 BRIDGMAN, MICH. 














Let Me Send You 
Prices on My 
Guaranteed 


Strawberry 
Plants 






They are demanded by 
Fe? al ted passa san berty 
climate,with do: ei 


F 
: 
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SN tee Se eereneiras 
for m Stra berry Plant Book 
Ww 
that tells all about Strawbe ; how to 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 









plant was set just level with the top jit+1e fellow in picture is my son, Willie, 
of the ground and the soil packed tp. ther myself. As the picture shows 
firmly around it. I had secured well we practice the matted row system 
rooted Aroma plants that had been which I find the best in every respect. 
grown between the rows of a new In this county the berries get very large 
berry bed that had not fruited. They and have a fine flavor. Besides straw- 
had been grown on land similar. to berries we grow black and red rasp- 
doce: aceuania™ fonan comensiliae berries, red currants, blackberries, 
with an eight shovel cultivator once plume, apples, pears and a few pescnes, 
each way. The game day we followed My son and I do all the work except 
with the hoe dressing up and pulveriz- picking and marketing. We sell our 
ine the soll eves te dente ‘We-eck: berries in small towns and never receive 
woe ed this after each a ae tein ‘an less than 12c a quart. Willie takes an 
ey round wa: a nough to work interest in the work, always weeding 
& ~ as rd < and hoeing as many as I do; but claims 

By the time the plants had been cul- t hi Sis ‘are 
tivated three times they had begun to 1 cent a quart as his revenue. 8 
is thirteen years.—P. P. Lambert, Pa. 





We now used a common four shovel Grapes in Massachusetts. 
cultivator, stirring the soil as deeply For the commercial growing of 
as it had been broken. This culti- grapes, two things are essential—apti- 
vator threw the dirt toward the plants. tude for the work and a favorable doca- 
Again we followed the hoe, placing tion, where the Jate spring or early fall 
all the runners in the direction we frosts are not likely to destroy the crop. 
wished them to go, and covering them If either of these is lacking, one will 
with enough dirt to enable them to 40 well to give his attention to some 
root and form new plants. other crop. Cold air settles on the 

By letting them alone for twelve days lower levels something as water does, 
we had a row consisting of a solid mat this being referred to as frost drainage, 
of plants one foot wide. This was about 5° that an elevated hill slope is needed 
July 20. The spaces were now much for grapes, preferably with a south or 
narrower, so that we used a one horse Southeast exposure. If there is a body 
cultivator, going twice between the rows Of water at the foot of the hill, so much 
and cultivating only just deep enough the better, as the air moving down over 
to hold the moisture and cover the run- the water is warmed, and rises, giving 
ners very lightly. About September ® current of air which will occasionally 
1 we cultivated them the last time, Save @ crop. The slope and character 
going one time between the rows. of the land should be such as to ripen 

By this time the rows or plants were the fruit early, as the price drops very 
about thirty-two inches in width. materially when the New York or west- 

The following is a record of the re- ¢'n grapes come into the market, mak- 
turns from the one and one-fourth ing it difficult to dispose of our crop 
acres of plants that were grown for 2t 4 profit—Edward Farrar in “Country 
their fruit: . Gentleman.” 


The yield of berries amounted to 383 yg Government Should Stop Meddling 

crates which were sold at an average with Business 

price of $2.24 3-4 each. int di i 
From the one-fourth acre of ground As the next wep, otter oes 


used for growing plants only, we sold 2 disease, is ‘to A 7 mg hae 
plants to the value of $124.00. Lewis presents in the order of their 


In brief this was the final record: importance in the reports of the 3,000 
383 crates of berries at $2.22 3-4 $853.64 28Sociated manufacturers, the cures 
One-fourth acre of plants.... 124.99 they suggest for the evils afflicting the 





industrial body: 


legislative interference with 


Rot cies ecu a whl *,.$977.64 _ Less 
Cost of crate material and pick- business. - 
ing berries ...... secccccece 180,00 L088 political activity. 

“A speedy and equitable settlement 
. .$797.64 of the railway-rate question. 


Total net returns........ 
et returns “More conservatism in business. 





About - Raspberries. PO a national and individual confi- 
T forgot to say that spring pruning «Take the tariff gut of politics. 
consists of cutting off the tips of all “Give equal opportunities to all work- 
laterals more or less, according to how men by making the ‘closed shop’ illegal. 
healthy they appear. Generally the «Reforms of the currency and bank- 
laterals are more or less winter-killed ing systems. 

and I confine spring pruning to the re- “Prompt decisions in the important 
moval of the winter killed portion. Last jnqustrial questions now before the 
spring I had a patch of Palmer that I United States Supreme court. 

could not cultivate because I had sold “More attention to foreign trade and 
the young plants and agreed to let them rehabilitation of the merchant marine.” 
stand until the buyer got ready to plant. a - 
On account of continued wet weather When buying a cow see that the own- 
he did not plant until the bushes were er’s pedigree is as good as he tells you 
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All-Steel Triple-Power 


Stump Puller on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Clear up your stumpy fields at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules on30 days’ Free Trial, 
Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and 400% stronger than any 
other puller made. Triple pone attachment 
means cnatined ppoatet pull. The only stum 

er guarant for 3 years. Only one wit 
ouble Safety Ratchets. Only one with all 
bearings and working parts turned, finished 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making ,it extremely light-running, 
Hitch on to any stump 
400% th 


and the 
More 








alge 





ee @ hae Eton ae 
FREE BOOKS ipecisi proposition. to 
first buyers where we have no agents. Write us a 
postal card . Address 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO, 
168 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 
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Here is a tool that cuts 
quickly through any ground 
and can be set to bore many 
different sized holes. 


STANDARD 


POST-HOLE AUGER 


does better and faster work than 
ony other earth augeror digger. 

f you have posts to set— 
trees to plant—wells to dig— 
holes to bore in the earth— 


oe THIS IS THE TOOL 


ry Send us the name of 

your dealer and we will 

— send you freeourdescrip- 
DUMPS tive catalogue. 

LIKE A STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO, 

SHOVEL 1228 M Newport Avenue, Chicago 


Use a HERCULES | 














Iwan Post Mole and Well Auger 
Best for fence, telephone post holes and wells®@ 
Makes hole smoothly an@ quickly, empties 
easily. Three full turns com- 

lete post hole. Special price 

tee Sete 
wan where deal- 
ers do not handle. Ask dealer for 
Iwan Bros, is on handle casting. 


t. Besure 
Write for “Easy digging’’ book free. 
IWAN BROTHERS, Box 20, So. Bend, Ind. 










“Thirty Years With 


Fruits and Flowers” 
Chas. A. Green’s new book tells 
how one acre in fruit can be made 
to yield you more money than 
five acres planted in grain. Sent 
ee with a handsome 1911 cata- 
of high grade vines, plants 
trees, at wholesale 
100,000 Privet Hedge for sale. 
Green's Nursery Co. 
Bex 9] ROCHESTER, H.T. 











& E EDS Best Grown. 5 pkts. Vegetable Seeds 

10c. 4,.kts Royal Aster, Giant Carna- 
tions, Mammoth Verbena and Monstrosa Vine; also 10: a- 
rieties of Burbank’s Floral Gems and 10 sorts Spencer 
Sweet Peas, all for 10c. PLANTS. 4 Roses, 25c,3 Pelargo- 
niums, 25c, 3 Peonies,25c. Catalogue and pkt. of | iant 
Pansy free. A.C. ANDERSON, Box 28 Columbus, Neb. 





TRELLIS TOMATO 


Grows 15 feet high. Each plant bears an immense 


number of tomatoes. One vine should supply an entire 
—_ all a Fee oF a Fouts the 
world, 1 . oto of my plant and pac 

seed with full dir ecti . 

dress, Mrs. Frank Holt, 4 Military 
Thomas, Ky. 


ions for eight 2-cent stamps. Ad- 
y Park, Ft. 





MARKET GARDENERS’ 


ete 

Weekly Market Growers Journal—only paper printed 
especially for vegetable growers. $1.00a year, 52 issues. 
For 10 cents and names of three market Com we will 
send it ten weeks with our popular boo 
Year From Twelve Acres. ” 
—it is the best way to judge. 
Market Growers Journal, 544 Walker Bidg., Louisville, Ky: 


TRY THE SMITHFREE 







PAPER 





let, ‘‘$25,000 a 
nd for free sample copies 





We want a SMITH STUMP PULLER 
_. On every stump or timbered farm in the 
porns. fe lao ccm sonal é 748 
stump stumps run from | to 
feet through; it will clear from | to 3 acres @ 
day, doing the work of 20 men. Write to- 
day for our catalogue and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., 9 Smith Sta. La Crescent, Mine. 














in full leaf and the grass and weeds the cow’s is. 





Boys want encouragement— 
if they don’t get it at home the: 
go elsewhere. Teach them to earn their 


Farm and 
GardenTools 
ere used. Our No.6 Combined Hill and Drill 
C25. Seeder with Marker and Double’ and Single 
\, Wheel Hoe is a wanderful tool—can be used 
em in sevtous Sauna combinations. Saves time. 
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Report of Recent Pennsylvania and should be cut back severely after 
mi % the second year of growth. 
Horticultural Association. 


The afternoon session of the second 
Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower by day opened with a talk on “Tomatoes,” 
Cyrus T. Fox. by C. W. Waid, of New Carlisle, Ohio. 

" The Stone is grown more than any other 

A more enthusiastic meeting of variety, both for general crop and forec- 

Pennsylvania horticulturists was never ‘ing under glass. The setting out of 
held than that which adjourned in the strong plants was urged, and, hence 
city of Harrisburg on Thursday night, preat care should be observed in the 
January 26th. The attendance was gojection of seed. There is much to be 
large during the week, at no time having gone in improving varieties, and better 
there been less than 500 persons strains are needed of the varieties now 
present in the auditorium of the Harris- ,,5wn, 
burg Board of Trade, where the sessions Strawberries was the subject of a 
took place. All appreciated the earnest paper read by J. W. Kerr, of Md., who 
words of President Gabriel Hiester, in considers the strawberry as Png 
his annual address at the opening, when y»emunerative of all fruits. Some varie- 
he referred to Pennsylvania’s oppor- ties are very fastidious as to soil re- 
tunities, and the necessity of the fruit quirements, as, for instance, the Gandy 
growers of the state standing together. (one of the most productive), which 

It was the fifty-second annual meet- wants a moist, rich soil. He advocated 
ing of the State Horticultural Associa- the exchange system for the marketing 
tion of Pennsylvania, and it was marked of the crop. 

by the finest display of fruit, especially J. H. Hale, of Connecticut, came in 
of apples, ever made at any of the meet- 4: this point, having stopped in Harris- 
ings. It was the first time that prizes burg, in journeying through the state, 
were offered, and this innovation re- to see the fruit display. He was asked 
sulted in more than 1000 plates of ap- to make a few remarks, and congratu- 
ples being displayed, besides boxes and j,+eq his audience on the progress in 
barrels of the fruit, by individual mem- fruit growing that has been made in 
bers and county horticultural societies. Pennsylvania. 

The manufacturers of spraying appar-  fion, G. B. Brackett, pomologist of 
atus and materials also had varied ex- the United States Department of Agri- 
hibits. : culture, Washington, D. C., who judged 

Albert Lewis, of Luzerne county, had the fruit display and made the awards, 
a remarkable collection. of winter ap- then gave his “Impressions of Pennsyl- 
ples on exhibition, sixty-eight varieties, )o nia Fruit.” He first became acquaint- 
but not haying entered them for com- .q with Pennsylvania fruit in 1876, 
petition, the prize for the largest col- when he had charge of the fruit dis- 
lection went to Henry C. Snavely, of ji4y at the’ Centennial Exposition in 
Lebanon. county, an ex-president of philadelphia. Pennsylvania, he said, 
the association, who had thirty-five has the credit of having originated 285 

¥ varieties of apples. 

_The Adams County Horticultural So- nis concluded the day’s proceedings, 
ciety, with thirty-one varieties of aP- the evening being devoted to the annual 
ples, drew first premium for best county banquet, at which Governor John K. 
exhibit, and. the Perry County Society, Tener ae the guest of honor. 
wih Swenty-six kinds, (wee  Aprarded Near the end of the morning session, 


second prize. 
soaker Brothers, of Flora Dale, Pa., W. W. Farnsworth, of Waterville, Ohio, 


received the most premiums, including 8@V° re instructive talk on “Orchard 
first prize for best barrel of apples, and Management. 
B. F. Wilson, of Aspers, Pa., was award- The afternoon opened with an ex- 
ed first premium for best box of ap- planation by Prof. H. A. Surface, State 
ples. Many prizes were awarded for Zoologist, Harrisburg, of A Year’s 
single plates. Work in the Demonstration Orchards 
The report of the General Fruit Com- Throughout Pennsylvania.” There are 
mittee, presented by its chairman, John 29° such orchards, which have been em- 


D. Herr, of Lancaster, was a most com- Praced in Prof. Surface’s “model or- 
prehensive statement of the fruit re- Chard plan,” in which public meetings 


sults of 1910 in Pennsylvania. In brief 27 held three times a year, and lec- 
it showed that the apple yield was 40 tures are delivered on planting, prun- 
per cent. of a full crop, pears a good ing, spraying and cultivating. There are 
average crop, peaches. one of the larg- also 900 “supervision” orchards in the 
est in the history of the state, and plums State, making a total of 1100 orchards 
a fair crop of good quality. Grapes under the care of Professor Surface, and 
and small fruits also did well. The San his corps of horticultural ‘inspectors. 
Jose scale is being kept in control in ‘“Lime-Sulphur Sprays for the Sum- 
all parts of the state through systematic mer Treatment of Orchards’ was the 
spraying of the trees. subject of an address by Prof. J. W. 
George T. Powell, of New: York, gave Roberts, of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 


try, Washington, D. C., who has been 
the first regular talk of the meeting. He 
spoke on “The Value of the Propaga- engaged with Prof. W. M. Scott in mak- 


tion of Trees from Special Selections,” ing investigations. The bordeaux mix- 
and showed the advantage of taking tre is being practically eliminated by 


buds from thoroughly ripened wood, the new spray, which can be made by 
preferring those from the new growth adding one and one-half gallons of the 
on old and vigorous trees.. By following <bigte spree lime-sulphur to fifty gal- 
this plan he thought it possible to secure = 
trees of great productiveness. J. W. Kerr, of Maryland, followed 
“Blight and Cedar Rust on the Ap- with a talk on “Plums,”.in which he 
ple” was the subject of a comprehensive compared the different families of 
review of those diseases of Prof. H. R. P!ums, and. gave advice as to planting. 


Fulton, of the Pennsylvania State Col- _Prof. Stewart explained the making 
lege. He recommended the cutting of the concentrated lime-sulphur solu- 


back of all blighted limbs, and the dis- tio?, according to the formula of two 
infecting of the tools with which the Pounds of sulphur to one of lime and 
eutting is done. As to cedar rust, which one gallon of water, boiled together for 


is becoming quite common in Pennsyl- °?€ hour, and in that proportion for 


vania, he suggested that all cedar trees ™4king.larger quantities. 
in proximity to the orchard be de- _ The association adjourned to meet in 


stroyed. the third week in January, 1912, the 

In the evening George T. Powell, of place to be fixed by the executive com- 
New York, was again on the program, Mittee. The resolutions that were 
when he spoke on “The Relation of the 240Pted gave great credit to Prof. H. A. 
Sofl to Plant Life.” He explained the Surface, for the manner in which he has 


value of tillage in orchard development, 27Oused an interest in progressive 


and the necessity of restoring plant food methods of fruit culture in Pennsyl- 
to depleted soils. The great problem is V27a, and to the assistance rendered by 


not only to conserve but how to add to the Pennsylvania State College in pro- 


the supply of plant food. By means of moting the work. Ph 
charts, he illustrated the effect in in- a . 
creasing productiveness, by the growing Th a See 
of cover crops, such as the clovers, soy, . e ordinary man has long taken it 
beans and cow peas, and plowing them vot omg cogil pa nll ep aes Bo gapg om 
under in the spring. - * 
Seek ia rpg & oth however, is an exception to this rule. 
a ae ee eee e Pennsyl- according to the latest astronomical 
vania college, followed with a talk On information it is a mere mountain in 
Musk Melons.” He regards the grow- gpace, “without form and void,” and as 
ing of musk melons as very profitable, it turns upon its axis first one corner 
and its was due mostly to a’ lack of and then another is presented to view. 
knowledge that more do not engage in These small worlds (few are over 
a amine A very rich soil is Te- ten or twenty miles across) are not 
ed. large enough to have sufficient 
gravity 
WwW. W. Farnsworth, | of Waterville, to draw their structure into symmetry 
Ohio, then spoke on ‘Peaches. He and remain as when launched into 
prefers soil moderately rich, and slop- space—mammoth meteorites 
ing ground, somewhat elevated so as to A tantalizing fact for astronomers is 
be above the frost line, ‘in the growing that Eros passed very close to the 
of peaches. Cultivation should be com- earth about January 24, 1894—before 
menced as soon as the trees have been the planet was recognized—and_ .that 
planted. The peach requirés. much quite so near an approach will ; not 









~ DAVID BRADLEY 








WHEN you buy David Bradley plows you 


don’t pay for the Bradley factory’s eighty years’ experience in 
making plows for every kind of soil in every state. That 
experience is worth a lot to you, but you get it for nothing. 
No matter where you farm, or in what kind of soil, you'll 
find in the Bradley line a plow expressly designed and built 
to meet your requirements. 

@Our purchase of the great David Bradley plant has revolu- 
tionized prices on these famous farm tools. The Bradley 
reputation for guality and our celebrated money back guar- 
antee are invincible arguments to any farmer. 


David Bradley XX-Rays $ 472 

Frame Hitch g Plow, = 

Highest Lift, Lightest Draft, Most 
Easily Handled. 





High, heavy, dust- 

f wheels, with 

Rradicy patent hubs; 9 

inches wearing space 
on all axles. 

Simple and effective 
foot ar any boy who 
can handle a team can 
do the work of a grown 
up man and do it as 
easily. Highlift; point 
of share raises 6 inches 
from ground. 





ced. Short hitch; plow and team coupled 4 close, do 
nes 6) my yg oa—T pordest away with, side draft. Plow easier po 
groun' ‘o fric dies better than any other. square cor- 
and bottoms carried on the wheels, not frame ners either way, with bottoms in or out of ground. 
se ockes Herts sun wort, ecame petrand  aeepeetiane ten ema aan Sas 
Unequaied for side hill work, because poleand ‘All bottoms double shinned. A shape for ev 
both w wheels can be adjusted 4 oy state in the Union. Guaranteed to scour. pes 


I le plate while team is in motion. 
Bat plow f for | eay land: when it encounters a This is but one ¢ the many styles of David Brad- 


stone of any size, plow bottoms will raise over ley ri D . We make other modeis ; frame 

without. e and a he = « beam Ls = and = SS 
mediately. nnecessary to lo oms plows, wo beam alking 0 
ground; suction holds them there. every description. 


@ Refer to our big General Catalog for pictures, complete 
descriptions and prices of David Bradley Plows, Harrows, 
Planters, Cultivators, etc., the farm tools backed by eighty 
years of knowing how; or send today for our Book of David 
Bradley Farm Implements. 

We can always supply promptly any repair part for any Bradley 
implement, no matter when or where bought. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 2283 
























Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


And the Burpee-Business Grows! 


If you would like to read about the Best Seeds that can be Grown and the 

est Mail-Order Seed Trade in the world, you should write to-day (a postal 
card will do) for The 35th Anniversary Edition of THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED 
CATALOG. A bright new book of 174 pages,—it is free to all who appreciate 


guetty, indice: W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia 


















OLDS’ SEEDS - 

Are every year by thousands of the 
Fg .. To induce & 

new business we will mail for 10e. the / 
below. 

all the f 


20 .Pkts. Northern Grown Seeds {Q¢ 




























J. H. Hale, the“ Peach King,” writes: “Tae Douste Action ‘Cutaway’ is 
a splendid tool. I use itin polishing off my pearh orchards several times a 
year. A good pair of horses handle it all right.” ; 

The genuine ‘“CuTAWAY”’ tools are used and endorsed by successful orchard- 
ists from coast to coast and bay to gulf. 

In orchard work the driver can cultivate under the trees and below the low 
limbs. the horses not interfering with the branches. The double levers give 
the driver full control of tool at alltimes. For v farm work the gangs 


can be drawn together. 
DOUBLE ACTION 
ORCHARD HARROW 


i SUTAWAY have one or more of these labor savers 


and — —_——. They will positively pay for themselves in one season. To investi- 
gate is to be convinced. 

salt s fe cand ‘kilts f 1 on news, crea, Piecing ee wk etic oe Tite twists 
: new v n. x x 

acrates t 1e soil. CLARE’S “Curaway” Toots run lighter and do better work than 
any other machine. Lasts a lifetime. a 
Send today for new catalog, “Intensive Cultivation.” Of course, it’s free. 
CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
865 main STREET HIGGANUM, CONNECTICUT 














more pruning than any other fruit tree, occur again till 1975. 


se e 

This Big FREE Book 

Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives you our 
factory wholesale prices and explains all—saving ycu 
$5 to $40 on any famous stove or range, 
including gas stoves. Sold only direct to bomes. 
Over 140,000 satisfied cus- p " 
tomers in 21,000 towns. Over-400 styles and sizes to select from. fj 


$100,000 bank bond guarantee. We prepay all freight and give you 





‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


“Stoves, Too” 




















Write a postal for our book today—any re person can 
have same credit as home stores would give you—and you save 
to §40cash. No stoves or ranges than the Kalamazoo could 



















Thermom- made—a‘ price. Prove it, befo: keep yo joney. Be 
eter Makes an Seatbayer, Send name tor Pree Catalogue te. 316. 
Baking Easy = Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Michigan 
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MAULE'S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 
is the reason why for many years past I have 
done such an enormous seed business. 79,430 
customers in Pennsylvania alone, with almost 
half a million the world over. My New Seed Book 
for 1911 is a wonder; contains everything in 
seeds, bulbs and plants worth growing. Weighs 12 
ounces; 600 illustrations, 4 colored plates, 176 
pages. Any gardener sending his name on a 
postal card can have it for the asking. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 6 cents (stamps) and mention this 
BEB ener and I will enclose in the catalogue 
a packet of seed of the above choice pansy. 


SEED Greatest Offer { 0: 
Ever Made SB 
Over half million of these combinations sold. 
Send only 10c fortria! test order—20 Big Packets: 


—— Winter Header, sure header, fine. 
erfected Half Long, best table sort. 

= Winter Cilant, large, crisp, of 

c amily Favorite, favorite sort. 

Lettuce, Boll's Prize Head, early, tender. 

Musk Melon, Luscious Gem, best eS _ 

Watermeion, Bell's Eart , extra bi 

Onion, oy weight 8 lbs., 1000 re. per acre. 

Parsnip, White Suger, long, smooth, sweet. 

Radish, waite Icicle, long, crisp, tender, best. 

Tomato, Earliest in World, large, smooth, fine. 

Turnip, Sweetest German, fair, sweet, . Inge. 

Flower a 500 sorts mixed, ‘large 

= Pumpkin. Makes finest — 

t's Giant Thick Leaf Spinach. None better. 
Cress or Peppergrass. Needed on every table. 
Moss Curied Parsley. Finest greens grown. 

Largest flowers. 
Sweet Peas, & oz. California Giants Mixed 
Big FREE me —s — each order, also FREE 
Coupon for I h 25c order. Wri rite today, 
Not aban ma 4 other seed company. 
Address, J. J. BELL SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
































Grows From Seed 


FOUR MONTHS nay * free 
few Ground Almonds 


SH and you will get 
: crop in about four 
months. Thenutis of fine 
flavor, resembling the 
cocoanut or almond; meat 
is snow white; shell 
thin, and great pro- 


ducer. One nut planted 
will an from ba 


to 200 nuts. Will gr 
in any soil or loedtion. 
To get new customers 
to test our seeds we will 
mail 50 Grouud Almond 
nuts and 1911 Seed Cata- 
logue with 10¢. Due Bull, 
# allfor 19ecents. Send to- 
> dayand havesomething 
our garden to surprise your neighbors. 
ILLS SEED CO.. Box 600. Washington, Jow: 


EVERBEARING 
RASPBERRY 


Bears the first season ! 
The most productive rasp- 
berry—planted in April, bears 
continuously from June to 

r of same year. The 
first to ripen and the last. Ber- 
ries large. of bright red color 
and excellent quality ~ ship 














STREGI 







sm: 
fruits ‘‘that produce profits.’’ 
Jd. T. LOVETT, 








Bor 134 Little Silver, N. J. 
ATS RLEIOI IND DETTE EE TIE, 


ste you to try our Prize Seeds this year 
ate have selected 50 best varieties and put up 70.000 
is especially to grow Prize Vegetables and 
Flowers. They will produce more than $25. worth of 











Vegetables and 10 bushels of Flowers. 
800 Seeds Cabbage 3 Best Varieties 3 pkts. 
2,600 Lettuce 4 : 43 
* Onion Sob i” | Bes 
1,000 “ Radish - a 4 
“See +s o> = 
2,000 =** — ee s a 


500 30 Grand Flowering bok with @ 
In all 10,080 Geode, and our new heed BE ith @ 
10c Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid 

FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, NY, 


mau GRAPEVINES 


69 Varietie«. Also Small Fraits, Trees, ete. Bes t Root- 
ed Stock, Genuine, cheap, 2 sample vines mailed for 10c. 
pricelist free. LEWIS HOESCH & SON, BoxH, Fredonia, Ee 


$1 00 “Frower SEEDS 
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, Choi 
Extra Special Mixed 
Sweet Pea, Large Fid. Mixed 
To get oye Gorden Annualinto 
the hands o: many flower 
lovers as fale wes will send 
the above 10 packets of First Class 
Seeds for only 10 cents + phe rabee 


et et et et tt tt 


pt fe 
coll 


4 1:0800E FULLER & 00,, BOX 326 FLORAL PARK, N. ¥. 








| MORRIS R. DARROHN. 


Recollections of My Army Life. 


! 
!Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Morris R. Darrohn. 


A Vivid Account of the Feelings of a 
Man in Battle who is Liable to be Shot 
Any Minute.—Morris R, Darrohn was my 
boy companion, and has ever been until 
his recent death a warm friend. On be- 
ing asked to tell something of his ex- 
perience in the great Civil War he has 
written the following account of his ex- 
perience as a soldier. He enlisted as a 
volunteer soldier when but a farmer’s 
boy, little knowing what the hardships 
were of a soldier’s life. He escaped many 
of the dangers and privations of a 
soldier's life since he was not taken 
prisoner and confined in Libby prison as 
were many of the brave boys of the 
north. We cannot do too much to show 
our appreciation of the services of the 
heroes of the Civil War. How many of 
them gave up their lives and how many 
more were permanently disabled, as was 
my friend, Mr. Darrohn, for life. 

Cc. A. Green, 


On a bright July morning in 1862, I 
took my way up the creek to where my 
old friend and school mate, George 
Provost, was cutting wheat on the lot 
opposite where now Mr. Charles Bank’s 
son resides. The object of my visit 
being to inform him of my intention 
to go and fight for Uncle Sam, provided 
he would accompany me. After some 
deliberation, he slung the old cradle 
into the wheat, and we marched away 
down to the village, where was stationed 
a recruiting officer. When we arrived, 
we were informed -(being minors) that 
we must get our parents’ consent, which 
was no easy task. How well I re- 
member my friend pleading with his 
father for permission to go and how 
his father, turning from his work, looked 
him squarely in the face and said, 
“George, you do not know what you 
are asking for,’’ which we found to be 
but too true. For could we have real- 
ized that beautiful morning the hard- 
ships we would have to encounter, I fear 
Uncle Sam would have had two volun- 
teer soldiers less. Upon going to my 
father for permission, I found the task 
a somewhat lighter one as he seemed 
to give his consent more readily. 

Having our parents’ consent, we were 
directed to go-to Surgeon Backus, at 
Rochester, to he examined, as none but 
physically perfect men were accepted. 
They must be of such a height, well 
formed, good teeth with which to bite 
the cartridge and hardtack. In fact 
we must be perfect as far as health is 
concerned. 

Sworn Into Service. 

Having passed the examination, we 
were directed to go to the adjutant’s 
office to be sworn inté the service. Be- 
ing sworn into the service, we were 
brave soldiers for Uncle Sam, except 
that we still wore our citizens’ clothing 
which we were not long in exchanging 
for the much coveted suit of blue. Upon 
going to the quartermaster's office, he 
supplied each of us with the following 
articles: A dress coat, a blouse or 
fatigue coat, a cap, two woolen shirts, 
two pairs cotton flannel drawers, two 
pairs of socks, a pair of shoes, a knap- 


sack, a haversack, canteen, rubber 
blanket, a piece of tent, and a 
large woolen overcoat. This com- 


pleted our outfit, with the exception of 


“housewife,’’ which consisted of an 
article capable of containing needles, 
thread, pins, etc., which was gen- 
erally furnished by the __ soldier's 
best girl. I may here mention the 
arms as they constituted a part 
of the outfit. We carried’ the 


Springfield rifle and musket, and a 
cartridge box which contained forty 
rounds. 

Being mustered into the service and 
supplied with the necessary outfit, we 
were allowed to go home for a few 
days. I must here mention the kindly 





feelings with which I took leave of the 
Sabbath school, who, that last Sabbath, 
presented me with a pucket Bible which 


I prized, and shall ever prize dearly.“ 


Perhaps there are those here who bring 
to mind the occasion of presentation. 
My leave of absence having expired, I 
reported for duty and was assigned to 
my position, namely, ‘‘High private in 
the rear rank.” 

The regiment was organizing, and 
encamped on the river bank opposite 
the Erie railroad bridge and above the 
canal at Rochester. The regiment was 
commanded by O. H. Palmer, colonel, 
and was known as the 108th N. Y. 
Volunteer Infantry. Great was the ex- 
citement of those days, friends coming 
and going, companies drilling, drums 
beating, bands playing, soldiers every- 
where. The time passed quickly, and 
the 19th of August the regiment was 
ordered to the front. Being sick at the 
time, I was left with some twenty others 
who started September ist. The time 
had arrived when I must: leave home. 
I slung my knapsack and bid adieu to 
all I held dear in Rush. About 9 o’clock 
in the evening, we boarded the train 
bound for Washington and the front. 
The next morning found us at Albany. 
We were required to go to the barracks 
and remain until evening to await trans- 
portation by boat. “The barracks was 
a large school building which had been 
constructed into barracks or rendezvous 
for troops passing through the state. 
The condition of the barracks was so 
unpleasant I was truly glad when the 
time came to leave. My impression of 
Albany was anything but pleasant. Six 
o'clock found us on board one of those 
elegant steamers of the Hudson. After 
we were under way, the doors were 
thrown open and we were allowed to 
inspect the boat. Upon reaching the 
dining room, the savory smell so far 
overpowered us as to draw us immedi- 
ately to the table. The colored gentle- 
man in attendance supplied us with all 
the goodies for which those steamers 
are noted. In due time, our appetites 
being satisfied, we dropped a half dollar 
by each plate and rose from the table. 
After further inspection, and feeling 
satisfied that everything was all right, 
we secured the keys to our bunks and 
turned in. When I awoke in the morn- 
ing, the sun was. shining brightly. 
Hastily dressing, we made our way out 
on deck to enjoy the beautiful scenery 
of the Hudson in September. We were 
just passing ‘‘West Point” as we 
emerged upon deck. We strained our 
eyes to see this noted place, but failed 
to see anything except a few large 
stone buildings away upon the heights. 
It was a truly grand sight, the boat 
plunging through the water with such 
force, and the ever changing scenes of 
the river. Arrived at New York about 
10 o’clock. All were ordered below. 
When everything was ready, we were 
marched out of the boat and up to City 
Hall park where we made ourselves 
comfortable as we could until evening 
when we crossed the ferry to Jersey 
City and took the cars for Baltimore, 
where we were considered good as 
cattle, for they invited us to ride the 
balance of the way in cattle cars. Fri- 
day morning, September 5th, we ar- 
rived at Washington, and, after learn- 
ing the location of the regiment, started 
with high hopes of soon subduing the 
rebels and returning crowned with the 
victor’s laurels. 

A Happy Start. 


Found the regiment on 
Heights opposite Georgetown. All 
seemed to be en‘oying themselves. The 
afternoon was spent in visiting acquaint- 
ances and making new ones. 

They had organized a brass band for 


Arlington 


the regiment, and, as I knew something | 


of music, they urged me to take an 
instrument. Thus I became a member 
of the band (FE flat horn). Sunday 


morning about daylight, came the order 
which we were to receive so often in 
the future, namely, “pack up and be 
ready to move at a moment’s notice.” 
Quickly as I am telling you, the stakes 
were pulled and down came the tents, 
and now the troops began moving by. 

It was indeed a wonderful sight to 
me. Regiment after regiment, brigade 
after brigade, division after division, 
battery after battery, a continuous line 
for two hours or more before we re- 
ceived the order to “fall in.’”’ That first 
march of only sixteen miles to Rock- 
ville, Md., was one ever to be remem- 
bered by our regiment. The heat was 
very oppressive, and the rapidity with 
which we moved made the march ex- 
tremely fatiguing. Heretofore every 
company had their rations cooked by 
men detailed for the purpose, but now 
it was every man for himself. Our 
cocking utensils were very limited, being 
a knife and pint cup. The rations is- 
sued to us were six or eight crackers, 
better known in the army as hardtack 


a piece of salt. pork, a large spoonful of | 








f;, Wy * 
/ ey - A marvelously vari- 
t ji WHE ety, the flowers “Of which are 
y) yyy Sequentiy 22 jane | in cir- 


y Bp 1 sbeauti: 


readers of this paper, we will 

send a strong plant of the 

a _ four ea 3 ates 

irysanthemums, al fer- 

ent—five piants in all for 

only 25 cents, with full directions for growing 
big flowers, Beautiful floral catalog free. 


lowa Seed Company 








Deliciously sweet, early bearing. 
Favorite for Market Gardeners and 
fancy shore trade—all our own growing. 





food tg | Honest Seeds are sure 
to be pure and fresh. an yh, & la 
farmers down to kitch m gardens. As or 1 
Catalogue — and more helpful 
ever. 
J. 3. yoy & SON, 
Elm Street. 
Mass, 









Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, ete, 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES. 1,200 
acres, 50 in hardy Roses, 
none bettergrown. 44green- 
houses of Palms, Ferns, 
Ficus, Geraniums and 
other things too numerous 
to mention. Seeds, Plants, 
ll Trees, etc., by mail, post- 





Bulbs, Roses, Sma 
= Safe arrival and satisfaction guarant 


mmense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. Acres of Peonias and 
other Perennials. 50 choice collections cheap 
in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page 
Catalog FREE. Send for it today and see what 
values we give for your money. Direct deal will 
These dave the best at first mg 21 Rraeee” 4 

& Harrison Co., 





ISBELL’S SEEDS 


For only 10c we send five / 
packets Fl owerSeeds or five 
packets Vegetable Seeds 
andthen return the mone ey 
in the form ofa Due Bil 

good for 10c toapply on 
any order amounting 


to 50c or more. 
We also send tej _ 

large 104 page See n- 

nual, quoting fresh, vital 

Mich igan-grown seeds at very 
moderate prices. Perfect_satisfac- 
tionormoney refunded, Send to-day. 


ot Ay SELL & Ge. Se a 
N, MICH. 





















WHOLE SALE a 


Cirrant Asparagus Stock. “Tien Atal 
A. BR. WESTON & CO. 




















5 Glorious New Hardy Flowers 


All Blooming first year from seed 


e ogy 6 Hardy Perennials bloom 
fre ~ in2 to 3 months Yerom seed, making 
sturdy plants which flower in the rden year 
after on in great profusion. hen once 
lante: A are peepnes for many years. 
he most ayo Ket arden flowers. 
Early Garden Pinks— mgeiiceeh, Bs ora 
blossoms of rich spicy f 
— of colors running from r white fo eep 
mson through all intermediate shades, tint ro} 
blendin and variegations. meer 5 blossoms 


e 
ppt ye feet tall. othing, more showy. 
Butterfly Violet—These bloom quickly from se 
and = mae through spring, summer and fall in 
pres profusion. 
—Blue and white. Flowers 
ag ye and very showy. ' 
charmi inuim Perenne- One of the my say 
and wi hite Digsso: Ls ossoms all summer. 
pitt of eabov at 0 cl pe pt 
29 te » we will mail ued 
woes Pay, of above 5 showy hardy 
together with our Catalogue. 
OUR GEEAT ‘CATALOGUE x, Flower and 


Vegetable d Rare New 
Fruits PRES Bt all wiio apply. 6 page, 8, 500 4 
business 3 36 years and have — CM ro — 


all over the country. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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owers, 
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sugar and one of coffee for each day’s 
ration. We were sometimes required 
to take eight days’ rations when going 
on @ march, which with our necessary 
clothing, accoutrements, etc., made a 
load quite sufficient for any army mule. 
You will see before I am through the 
soldier’s stomach is one hard to be 
satisfied, one ever ready to devour 
something good, and for which a soldier 
would take more chances of life than 
you would naturally suppose. But to 
return to our movements, every day 
found us on the move. For reasons I 
cannot give, We were from the 7th to the 
17th before meeting the enemy. 
Saw First Battle. 


The afternoon of the 14th we could 
see the battle of the South Mountain, our 
point of observation being some six or 
eight miles away. The booming of the 
cannon could be distinctly heard, and 
the puffs of smoke revealed the loca- 
tion. Near night we received orders to 
press forward. Our way was not along 
the graded highway, but across the 
fields and streams. It was quite dark, 
and when crossing a stream about a 
mile or two before resting for the night, 
as we descended the bank of the stream, 
several men put their shoulders to the 
breast of the colonel’s horse to brace 
it in descending, so steep was the 
descent. It must have been ten or 
eleven o’clock when we halted for the 
night. The men were very tired, hav- 
ing marched from Frederick City that 


sun, The doctors were all busy dress- 
ing the wounds—wounds of all descrip- 
tions, amputations being necessary in 
some cases. This is only one scene of 
many, for this was the scene at our 
division hospital. The sights were 
sickening. I thought the greatest good 
I could do those poor fellows was to 
bring them water. By the way, water 
is the first thing a wounded man will 
ask for. In passing from the barn to 
the spring, I passed a man lying on his 
face with the whole of the top of his 
head gone; a young rebel boy lying 
by the side of the fence with his bowels 


in his arms, pale as death. I gave 
him a drink and passed on. Alas, such 
are the fortunes of war. The next 


morning the regiment fell into line to 
report the number present and absent. 
Is it possible! was the exclamation upon 
locking down the line. Certainly half 
were gone; killed, wounded or skedad- 
dled. 


I can truthfully say, as I sat down 
to pen a few lines home that morning, 
my fighting propensities were consider- 
ably quieted. I do not think there was 
any great desire in the armies to meas- 
ure swords that day. We knew a great 
battle had been fought, but the extent, 
although then in the midst of it, we 
did not know. Those hundreds of miles 
away, by the aid of the telegraph and 
press, knew more of the battle than we. 

A couple days to bury the dead gave 
the rebels @ chance to escape. The 




















The veteran soldier and his wife are seated. This is the occasion of the marriage of his son, Joseph Darrohn. 








day. We needed no orders to make our- 
selves comfortable, but cast ourselves 
down upon the ground, and were soun 
fast asleep dreaming of other days and 
scenes, 

It was scarcely daylight when I 
awoke, and upon rising, found we were 
upon the battlefield for, but a few feet 
from where I slept, the fingers of a 
man were found lying on a large stone. 
The light growing stronger, those of an 
investigating mind were not long in find- 
ing the person to whom the fingers be- 
longed. Several dead men were found 
near and quite a number on the field. 
It was late in the afternoon when we 
moved up through the gap and through 
the little town of Boonesborough. That 
evening was the first time we saw reb- 
els. A number had been taken prison- 
ers and were marching to the rear. 


“Some old men, some mere boys—even 


younger than myself. I remember how 
I thought if that Was a sample of their 
army they would soon be subdued and 
forced to surrender when our 300,000 
got into the field. 


Fighting Blood Cooled. 


The next day found us near Antietam 
creek, and we experienced for the first 
time the feeling which a shrieking shell 
makes. Quite a number had been 
thrown over near us, and I recollect a 
man picked up seve7al unexploded ones 
and setting his coffee cup on them pre- 
pared to build a fire. Suffice it to say 
that fire was not permitted to burn. 

The next morning we fell into line, 
moved to the right a short distance, 
forded the stream and went into action 
on the double quick. As we were pass- 
ing a large orchard, the rebel bullets 
came through the trees like hail stones. 
The band and drum corps were ordered 
to stay with the doctors while the regi- 
ment moved on into the fight. We re- 
tired a short distance to a large grain 
barn where the wounded began to ‘ar- 
rive, The scenes I there witnessed are 
indelibly impressed on my memory. 
Many I had seen but a few moments 
before full of life and prospects for the 
future bright, were lying then by the 
side of that straw stack cold in death. 
The barn had an underground stable 
which afforded a good place to escape 
the rays of the burning sun. The barn 
was soon filled. Others were placed hy 
the side of the fence which surrounded 
the barn yard, pieces of tent placed 
Over some to protect them from the 


battle was fought the 17th and the 22nd 
we marched down the river to Harper’s 
Ferry. When we forded the stream, 
bridges being burned, encamped on Boli- 


var Heights about a mile back of the | 
Then commenced the routine ef | 


town. 
camp duty. Reveille sounded at day- 
break when all turned out to roll call, 
after which we prepared breakfast. 
Some would hunt up wood, others would 
sling several canteens uver their should- 
ers and trudging over the hill about 3-4 
mile to a large spring for water. I 
cannot but stop a moment here with 
you and introduce you to the scene. 
Two or three hundred men all anxious 
to be first, for but few could be accom- 
modated at once, crowding for their 
‘place, all anxious to obtain at the 
source and all in a hurry. Returning 
to camp the ccffee cups were soon boil- 
ing. In the meantime a slice of pork 
had been cut, a sharp stick run through 
it and held in the fire. When it was 
well smoked and if not well cooked, a 
portion of the salt drawn out of it. 
Everything being ready, we would draw 
around the haversack and proceed to 
stay our stomachs without further cere- 
mony. We always took our coffee clear 
so far as milk was concerned, unless 
as we sometimes did, run across a cow, 
and I assure that cow was milked 
clean for one soldier no sooner got up 
than another sat down. I could but pity 
the cow. After breakfast the dishes 
were soon washed. The drum sounded 
the sick call when all who were sick 
would make their appearance at the 
doctor’s tent, where they would in most 
cases receive a bitter pill and get ex- 
cused frcem duty or would be obliged 
to go on duty. 

At ‘7 o’clock the drums beat the call 
for guard mounting and picket detail. 
After which those left in camp -would 
police up the camp, drill or do same 
fatigue duty. At sunset all would turn 
out in line on the parade ground, at 
which time orders were read. After 
partaking again of pork and hardtack, 
the yarns would spin all about camp 
until half past eight when bugles and 
drums would sound tattoo. 9 o’clock, 
taps, when every light was to be ex- 
tinguished. While at this place our 
leader of the band was taken sick, and, 
as we made little or no progress in 
music, arms were ordered for us, and 
we soon learned what it was to be 
soldier and sentinel. 

Continued in next issue, 





Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 
crisp, clean freshness is 
protected by the 

moisture - proof 

and dust-tight 

package. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 





PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Book of 800 Latest Styles 


the very latest ; all illustrated ; best published. 
Also contains complete illustrated lessons in cutting and dressmaking, best published, 


Best, Latest Paper Patterns 5c Each 


half price, for they are just like and just as good as the patterns sold in the stores for ro cents each. 
Anda first-class paper, three years, 


The Illnois Farmer & Farmer’s Call 


semi-monthly, big Woman’s and Fashion departments. I will send you, postpaid, my big book of 800 latest styles 
illustrated ; sell you for 5 cents the pattern of any of the 800 different garments shown iu my Style Book, or of any 
of the new style garments illustrated and described in every issue of the Illinois Farmer and Farmer’s Ca)l—this 
is good for 3 years; and the Illinois Farmer and Farmer's Call for 3 years- 3 years, remember—all for only 40 
cents! Think ofit! 72 issues ofa big tarm and home paper, with big woman's and fashion department; 
book of 800 latest styles, illustrated ; and privilege during 3 years of buying any pattern at half price 
—you’ll save more than the gocents in buying patterns—ALL FOR ONLY 40CENTS! Of course, I make this 
offer to build my subscription list up toa certain number, and as soon as that number is reached this. offer will be 
at once withdrawn, hence send at once to be safe. If you send NOW you will not forget it. Address 
JOHN M. STAY »t Jackson Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 

I have been in business 27 years. The publisher of this paper knows 1’m reliable. 








$15 to$50 Per Acre 


will buy land in the Beautiful Shenandoah Val- 
ley that will grow better fruit than can be grown 
on $100 to $200 land elsewhere. 


CLOSE MARKETS and LOW FREIGHT RATES 


give us a t advantage. Fast freight shipments reach New 
York in 24 hours. Rate 10 cents per box on apples. 


THE VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARD 
IS A MONEY MAKER 


You can grow apples here at lower cost because nature provides abundant 
rainfall, and our mild climate, rich soil, cold mountain water, good roads, 
good schools and best social environment make life very attractive to the 
new comer, a harvested a $3,000,000 apple crop in 1910. We have 
high grade apple lands in the Shenandoah Valley near railroad and towns at 
$15 per acre and up in small tracts. Large boundaries as low as $10 per acre, 

_Write for attractive booklet, complete list of properties and copy of our Homeseeker’s Guide, 

F. H. LA BAUME, Agr’l Agt., Box “A, 1.,” Noriolk 4 Western Railway, ROANOKE, VA. 
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Do Your 
Buildings 
Need Paint? 


Wit ni 
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ww 


Examine your buildings and see if they 
need painting now. If they do, don’t put 
the work off because you believe linseed 
oil will drop in price. There is no hope 
of it. Besides, the price of paint made- 
to-order of 

‘¢Dutch Boy Painter’ 
White Lead and pure linseed oil is lower than 
you may think, if you have not actually figured it. 


Get prices from your dealer on the ingredients 
of this old-fashioned, long-wearing, pure white 
lead paint. You will find it cheaper than any 
other paint you’d think of using. 


Write for our free Painting Helps No. 28 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An ake in each of the following cities: 
NewYork Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
Qohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia) 
Cent 5 = = Oil Co., 
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SHS SOR FOO 


Provide a scraper and mat outside the 
door, and do not forget to use them 
before going into the house. Scrubbing 
floors and sweeping carpets are not easy 
tasks, and the thoughtful man will not 
add to his wife’s burdens. 

The horse blankets get torn some- 
times. Some blustery day, take a stout 
needle and thread and see what a good 
job you can do mending the rents. It 
is a good thing for the men folks to do 
such little jobs as this, and not call 
on the women so much. They have 
their own work to do every day. 

To keep plows from rusting: To three 
pounds of tallow mix one pound of 
-white lead. Melt the tallow in an old 
iron pot; stir in the white lead. When 


with an old paint brush. 

just put the plow in the ground. This 

will clean the moldboard as bright in 

a few yards as it was before. The 

same applies to any farm tool used 
~ for cultivating.—“Farm Journal.”’ 





A HOME-MADE GARDEN LINE. 








The City Man as a Farmer. ere 
The New York man, who has re- THE HOME WATER SUPPLY. 





Orchard Cultivator 





THE FORKNER LICHT DRAFT HARROW 
is the only perfect light running wheel cultivator ever 
offered for orchard work, Each section is so easily 

nipulated with levers that a small boy can operate 
it =) cultivate perfectly 30 acres per day with one 
ith this harrow, one team 
can easily do the work of two teams with ordina 


team of medium weight. 


harrows. Works well in stumpy or stcny land an 
does not clog with loose grass, roots, etc. Its exten- 
sion of rz ft., 3% ft. each side of the team, enables 
perfect dust mulching near the tree trunks without 
disturbing the branches or fruit, and eliminates the 
use of the hoe. One machine will work 100 acres of 
orchard and keep it in garden tilth. These machines 
are labor savers and will reduce your cultivating ex- 
pense one-half, even if you have but 5 or so acres of 
orchard. Write to-day for prices. 


LIGHT DRAFT HARROW COMPANY 


cently bought a handy farm up in the Urgent Appeal to Farmers to Save Their 
neighborhood of Tarrytown, where he Families Needless Drudgery, 
proposes to live as much of the simple yinot Sherwood, Harrison Square, Mass. 
life as he can and not neglect the other Farmer friends, are you trying to 
kind in the city, was doing the talking get along with meagre water supply? 
in response to an inquiry about the con- Jt seems to me now that I would almost 
dition of crops and things. rather mortgage my place to get the 
“Had a streak of bad luck, yesterday,” money to drive a well than do without 
he said. “No, the drought hadn’t any- one. We used to bring cooking and 
thing to do with it. Mighty dry up that grinking water for other purposes, The 
way, though, and we're thinking of spring was not high enough to be piped 
suing the Weather Bureau for damages to the house. When I think of the 
if something wet isn’t doing pretty wasted time and the aching backs, not to 
soon. mention the digging of paths in winter, 
“It was one of my fine cows. Bought ] wonder at our patience, which cer- 
two last week. Don’t know whether tainly was not a virtue. 

they were Plymouth Rocks or Chester Some of you can pipe the springs, 
Whites, but they were cows all right, and should do so at once; but be 
for I saw both of them milked before sure the pipes are buried deep enough 
I would take them. They cost $75 per, to avoid freezing in the very coldest 
and good judges told me they were weather. You can secure easy use of 
worth it. spring water by installing either a wind- 
“I put them in a nice open field mill or a hydraulic ram. If these can- 
where they could get all the fresh air not be used try an artesian well. It may 
and ventilation they needed, and as far cost a lot to begin with, but it will pay 
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poleine a a minute's ime: o it on mre 
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one you have the bug; owe 
the buggy you buy Fided wi 


Fernald Quick-Shifts. 
ey are simple, durableand — 

fit any ft or pole & 
ana't 3 | revent rai mn 
~% = Je Se. $ pair. I 


iat harness or hardware 
nq cannot supply you, send 


Feceald Méz. Co.,Inc., North East, Pa, 

Manufacturers of Fernald peme 

aie older, Fernald Dash Rein 
Gens and Spitzli Coupler. 











THE LOU DILLON TANDEM 
Garden Cultivator 


It can be set to stir the soil any depth 
desired, and to cultivate astride the row | 
or between the rows, one-third quicker | 
than any other garden cultivator. pear 
to push than a lawn mower. No ga 
can afford to be without one. Waite | 
for descriptive | 
and testimonials. If y: 
localdealer does not handle | 
them, write us for speci 
introductory price. 


The Schaible Mfg. Co. | 
Box A, Elyria, Ohio 


DEATH 10 HEAVES 
pills S wears 


The first or eooan 'Sican cures hea’ 
. 8 guarant 
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H ano rcan 
at dealers, or express pre- 
paid. Send for ooklet. 
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~_ Pe hold the moisture 
im the ground. Cultivate 
shallow or ea as the crop 
needs it and you release the 
forgotten or unknown soil 
rties which are needed 


tisk we a araet aline 
Riding vators as you 
need to choose from. 2 


LRON AGE vine COLTON 


are long-lived machines—adjustable for rows 28 
inches, while in motion—teeth adjustable for d es 
vot or fixed wheel, one row or two— or low 
wheels—work well on hilleitee—farm close 
and true. . Our Anniver- 


Rae ae whee hoes and drills, 
etc. 
ag A 9. 
RENL( 








as I could see there wasnt’ anything jin the long run. These can be made 
anywhere to harm them. But I wasn’t to furnish fire protection also, I urge 
figuring on the wind. What? No, we you all to study up this winter on the 
don’t have cyclones at Tarrytown. This possibilities of the water supply on your 
was a wind that blew a lot of green farm, and see to it before another win- 
apples off a tree in an adjoining orchard ter that you have made the best of 
into my cow pasture and the blame them. I have farmer friends who car- 
fool cows stuffed themselves with the rjeq water in the last dry spell for 
fruit. miles for their stock, when for $100 
“Well, a cow can’t be stuffed with expenditure all their labor and anxiety 
green apples unless something serious would have been spared. There is not 
happens, and it happened. It came ga farm worthy the name which could 
mighty near happening to both of them, not be easily freed from the danger 
but one had a stronger stomach than and suffering of the worst dry weather 
the other and we pulled her through. known.—“Tribune Farmer. ‘g 

But the other wouldn’t be pulled, not- 
withstanding we had a consultation of 
veterinarians, and a committee of them 
sat up with her most of the night. 





Farm "Chat. 

Look after cutting up the summer 
wood. If you have started on it finish 
“What? Oh, I don’t know what their it up this month before the active spring 
bill will be. I only know I’m short one work begins. 
seventy-five dollar cow, and her hide Put this in your hat: They who pool 
and tallow won’t sell for enough to pay their money and buy in bulk can get a 
interest on the purchase money. I’m better deal than the individual ever can. 
not much of a farmer, yet, but I don’t Money talks. 
believe the best of them would have Old ground ought to be plowed at 
;ever thought about a wind coming along least two inches deeper than that 
|to blow green apples across country which is newly turned. You. will get the 
jinto a cow pasture with fatal effect. better crops for it. 
|What? Why didn’t I have her insured? The new makes of plows do far bet- 
I didn’t: know I could. Do they have ter work than the old ones, and do it 
[pow insurance against wind and green easier; but stick to the old plow till you 
apples? You see, I’m just learning can pay spot cash for a new one. 
how to run a farm with profit. Yes, As a matter of fact, barnyard manure 
the survivor will be lonesome, I guess, commences to ferment and undergo 
but she is most too sick yet to realize changes the moment it is dropped. The 
her loss. Thank you, I don’t care if I average farmer does not get a value to 
do. It won’t drown my sorrows, but exceed $1.50 to $2.00 per ton out of his 
maybe it will strangle them some.” manure when he should get in increased 

“a omen crops if the manure be properly handled 
Gumption on the Farm. a valuation of from $2.50 to $3.50 per 

There are more people dying for the ton. 
lack of a kind word, a pat on the back aaa, 
and a little encouragement, than: there Farmers Organize a Club. 
are from disease. The right note has been struck at last 

Hot water on the grindstone will spoil in the back-to-the-soil movement. The 
it after a little so that it will have no farmers of Wyandotte county, Kan., 
grit. Use warm water, not hot, for.tak- have organized a club. In doing this 
ing the frost out of your stone. they have simply taken a leaf from the 

Gets pretty slippery around the house life of the city man. It is well under- 
and barn sometimes. Get a barrel of stool that the great charm of the city 
sand, coal ashes or sawdust, arid when for the average man lies in its facilities 
such days come, scatter some on the for club life. He finds relaxation there 
icy spots. Easier to save bones than from the cares of business, and if he 
it is to mend them. is a married man it provides him with 
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mud freeze to the wheels when you rigid standards of domestic life. 
come in froma trip.. You don’t need shouldn’t farmers have a similar haven? 
to do it, though. By taking a little The members of the club organized in 
pains you can get most of the mud off Kansas will meet once a month, enjoy 
while it is soft, and so save the wagon a banquet, and afterwards take part in 
many years longer. a general discussion of agricultural 


Why 





Do not track mud into the house. topics. 












S house kept well putennnes twice 
asiong. Wesell you paint at factory 

ices. Save you dealer's profit. Make 
ttreshforyourorder. Mix stueeay Lng 
+ sa and pay the frei -y Th, offer 







ns, free 
orders Return the po hen at our ox: 
— if the two gallons are not satis- 
petory and get all pees oy — 
No other paint-mak 


PAINT 


= other paint is good enough to stand 

he test. Send for ourfree paint book, 
with color card, prices, and instruc- 
tions how to paint. Don’t buy stale 
paint with no life in = Buy fresh 
made-to-order paint fro: 


THEO. L. CHASE, PAINT co. 











using, heat the mixture and apply it | 
In the spring | 


‘ train horses at home, making $15 
It helps the wagon-maker to let the a place where he can unbend from the} 








Dept. 22, 1220-24 Li Bidg 
ag St. Louis, Mon “8 


















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


Have the advantage 

A I | of location near to 
7, consuming centers, 
None give better re- 

turns or surer crops. 

4 H t Apple eye have 

| | | al / | = $200 to $1,000 an 
SBR Eg = 

and shippers command selected marke’ ne 
Virginia tres last year yielded $124 worth of apples, 
a Georgia tree $57. Lands in best districts as low 
as $10 an acre. Best peach and berry districts. 
Locations for pesans where they produce large one 


finest crops. Fruit and general farming 
gether in the Southeast. w rate railro: dase, 


M. V. RICHARDS 
Lani and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
1354 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C, 


CIDER PRESSES 


Fi xp a GILEAD HY. 
RAULIO P- luces more cider 








on less md oy aon any other andisa 


BIG MONEY 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 








wy PRESS MPG. woes 
and largest manufacturers of 
ths Lincoln } end / Mount Gilead, 
Or Room 119 M 89 Cortlandt St., New York, 


Monarch raulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh. 
ers, Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 605 Cortlandt Bldg., New York 
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100 fis Gasoline Engine 


Full 1% H. ae 
Grinder 834 

ed 450 og 
speed Write for 
\ description. 
? Bluffton Cream 

Separator Co. 

Box 5, Bluffton, 0. 








We want yrs 1911 Catalog ' 
the home of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages of gehuine 
|, Bugey, Harness and Saddle 





138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 
Harness. Biggest and 


Ver _ sae 


UISN.G 
Book today. 


a4 Free 
aad Murray Mfg. ao Sth 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Train Your Colt 
in 8 Hours—Break Your 
Horse of Any Bad Habits 


by my simple method. I can teach you to break 
any colt in 8 hours thru my wonderful mail sys- 
tem, or break your horse 
of any bad habits, such as 
balking, kicking, shying, 
being afraid o * automo- 
{aie in fact, any habit can be 
by my method. 

Raatructions complete and Sty Ld 
ha pean in a short time with 


© study. : : 
$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 

Several of my pupils are making 
giv exhibitions 
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You can do the same. 


agar iti bork 
unities n 
you think of 1, for 
your horse. - 








Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Hints from the Hired Man. 

After harvest was over I went out to 
Henry county, Lowa, to visit some rela- 
tives, and the day after I arrived I was 
invited to attend a farmer’s reading 
circle, says ““Farm World.” Now what do 
you think of that? This reading circie 
is a society composed entirely of farm- 
ers Who meet once a month to hear 
papers read by some one of the num- 
per. If a man cannot write what he 
thinks, he can say it, or, he can read 
from some farm paper or book, what 
some other man thinks. Then every- 
body turns in and discusses the subject, 
and if some of the fellows whose arti- 
cles are read at these meetings, could 
hear what was said about them, they 


would be more careful about what they }- 


write next time. These meetings are 
certainly great things to sharpen one’s 
wits, and there is much to learned at 
them. 

Every year, generally along the first 
week of September, the reading circle 
holds tts annual meeting. At this meet- 
ing, in addition to reading papers and 
articles, instruction in judging animals, 
corn, and so on, is given by experts. 
The one I attended was addressed by 
Professor R. K. Bliss, of the Iowa col- 
lege, Who gave us an interesting talk 
on horses and other animals. There 
were a large number of good farmers 
present and they fired questions at him 
like bird-shot out of a sawed-off shot- 
gun, but he caught every one and an- 
swered it right to the point. Miss Emma 
Knowles, a good-looking girl, talked 
for the women folks, on domestic sci- 
ence, and there were other instructive 
talks by a half dozen farmers who 
were members of the reading circle. 
Ir some respects this society resembles 
a county institute, but there seems to 
be more latitude to the discussion, and 
the folks appear to get closer together. 








Dynamiting Land. 

In commenting on my previous com- 
munication, Mr. Young points out 
that my estimate of the cost of 
breaking up hard-pan and of removing 
stumps is entirely too high. His criti- 
cism is justified in so far as the esti- 
mated cost of the explosive and acces- 
sories is concerned; however, the prices 
quoted by me were based on the infor- 
mation supplied by the representatives 
of the company on the grounds, says 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Now, being entirely unbiased in the 
matter, and being guided by the wish 
not to discourage the use of dynamite 
where such use is both practical and 
economical, I made my estimate a rath- 
er moderate one. Taking the figures as 
given by Mr. Young, we find that the 
dynamite, caps and fuse would cost 
$12.62 per acre, on the assumption that 
the charges are placed 20 feet apart. 
As a matter of fact, the demonstration 
at Morristown showed clearly that the 
distance between the charges should 
not exceed 10 or 12 feet if the breaking 
up of the hardened clay subsoil is to be 
at all thorough. But by reducing the 
distance between the charges to 10 feet 
the cost of materials is at once doubled; 
moreover, the boring of holes in the 
hardened clay consumes much time and 
adds to the cost of the operation. 

Admitting that very thin layers of 
true hard-pan may, perhaps, be broken 
up at a cost of $15 to $18 per acre, we 
should scarcely be justified in making 
the statement general enough to include 
all sorts of subsoils and hard-pans. The 
average land owner has trouble enough 
in separating the seed from the chaff 
of knowledge, and all true friends of 
agriculture interested in the reporting 
of new facts and methods should say 
nothing that might mislead him. 
oy 0- 
Farmer is  Country’s 
Menace. 

The tenant farmer is a menace, He 
is the highwayman of the soil. In his 
wake are impoverished land, abandoned 
farms, and high prices. He is the 
greatest agricultural evil in -existence. 
So says Henry J. Waters, president of 
the Kansas State Agricultural college. 

For several years the yield per acre 
of agricultural products in this country 
has remained practically stationary, 
Whereas with recent revolutionary im- 
provements -in farming machinery it 
should have increased at least 15 per 
cent., according to Mr. Waters, and the 
tenant farmers are the men to -blime. 
They are squeezing the fertility from 
the soil, robbing the land of its power 
tc produce, and leaving vast areas of a 
once rich country exhausted, barren, 
and dead. They have marched across 
half of America in the wake of the 
homeseeker and the homemaker and 
Wherever they have tarried they have 
left blight and desolation. 

According to figures compiled by 
President Waters four out of every ten 
farms in this country are occupied by 








Says Tenant 





I Guarantee 


every wheel and part of the run- 

ning gear to be made of triple 

A grade Straight Grained Split 
ickory—the same grade exactly, 
as this spoke which I send un- 

painted as a sample of 

the material 

with every 
Bugzy I 

ship. 
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A Book You Ought to Have 


Phelps Wants to Send it Free . 


It’s a Big Show Room of over 
125 kinds and styles of Vehicles 
ou to choose from—more 
Vehicles than you could see in ten\ g 


big towns—or 25 Retailers’ Stores. 
Each Vehicle is described in smallest detail by Phelps him- 
self—the Practical Buggy manufacturer, both in words and 
and in big photographs, which show you more about the points 
you ought to know about the Buggy you’re going to buy than 
you could learn from any other source in a month’s time. 


Split Hickory 


Confidence 


of over 140,000 farmers 


Think of it—Phelps has their confidence—over 140,000 satisfied purchasers ‘are 
Split Hickory Vehicles throughout the United States today—all customers of Ph 
who is the originator of the plan of selling made-to-order Split Hickory Vehicles direct- 
from-factory-to-user on 30 Days’ Free Road Test—on a 2 Years’ Guarantee. 
‘ Don’t you want this New Book—fresh from the printers for 1911? , 
find a great variety of Auto Seat Buggies—Runabouts—Surreys—Phaetons—Carriages— 
Wagons, etc.—and a full line of high quality Harness, 
Visit Phelps* Factory through his Big Book—it will cost you onlv a postal. 
Just say—‘*‘Phelps, send me the Book’ ’—and he’!I do the rest. 


C. PHELPS, 


H, President 
Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 26, Columbus, Ohio 


Largest Factory in € 


World Selling Direct to Consumer 
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tenant farmers and the number of them 
is increasing rapidly, but already it is 
large enough to make felt its weight 
in the increased cost of bread and meat. 
The tenant farmer, he says, is a migra- 
tory agricultural vagabond. He stops 
long enough to skin the soil and then 
moves on to greener fields. He takes 
everything ang gives nothing. He farms 
for to-day only, to-morrow may take 
eare of itself. His one object is to 
wring from the tortured soil the limit 
of its strength and then abandon it. 
The tenant farmer produces only the 
crops that are easiest of cultivation and 
surest of ready sale, such as corn or 
wheat. He tries no experiments, he 
adds nothing to the sum of agricultural 
knowledge. He burns his straw, his 
manure rots against the side of the 
barn, the fruit trees go untrimmed, the 
weeds run riot. The farm implements 
are left where the last job was finished. 
He is too busy skinning the soil to repair 
the house or the barn or trim the 
hedges. His live stock is of nondescript 
character out of which he gets the max- 
imum of work at the minimum of cost. 
The Tenant Farmer Migratory. 
The tenant farmer has no community 
interests. He is here to-day ang there 
to-morrow and has nothing in common 
with his neighbors. He allows his neigh- 
bors to build the roads and keep them 
in repair. The schools have no interests 
for him. 
In view of all this, ‘What is to be 
done with the tenant farmer?” 
“Educate him out of it,” answers 
President Waters. “We cannot eliminate 
the undesirable tenant farmer of to-day, 
but we can try, at least, to head off the 
coming generations. Let children begin 
to acquire ideas of modern farm 
methods when they begin their school 
life. The children of the tenant farmer 
as well as the children of the farm 
owner must be taught the rudiments 
of intelligent, modern farming while 
they are learning the three R’s. 


oO. 
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Cover Crop.—The object of the cover 
crop is to prevent winter-killing. If 
the orchard is cultivated until late in 
the season, terminal growth will also 
continue. This late growth will not 
have sufficient time thoroughly to ripen 
its wood and it will be especially sus- 
ceptible to winter injury. Sowing with 
a cover crop checks this growth and 
thus allows the wood to ripen. Buck- 
wheat is perhaps the best cover crop. 





“It should not be removed, but allowed 


to remain on the ground to hold and 
retain the snow and to add humus to 
the soil. If it is desired to increase the 
amount of nitrogen in the soil, substitute 
one of the legumes for the buckwheat. 
Of these, perhaps clover or vetch is 
best adapted to this state. During its 
earlier years profitable garden crops 
may be grown in the orchard without 
any apparent injury to the trees, pro- 
vided a sufficient amount of fertilizer be 
given; but this practice is not uncondi- 
tionally recommended. 





In putting up ice wait until the ice 
and weather are right, then rush the 
job. 

Market everything while it is fresh. 
You will get a better price and hold 
your customers better. 


REPEATING RIFLE 


The only gun that fills the 
demand for a trom- 
bone (“pump”) ac- 
tion repeater in 
25-20 and 
32-20 
calibres. 





mit Marlin 














cartridges, 
also black and low 
pressure smokeless, 
Powerful enough for deer, 
safe to use in settled districts, exe 
cellent for target work, for foxes, 


geese, woodchucks, etc. 


Its exclusive f : the 

the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; the modern 
top and side ejector for rapid, C d 
convenience, It 
sight; these cost extra on 

Our 136 talog describes the full 

Ft li of meee emotes Fon 


The Marlin Prearcms Co. hoon, 


ick, smooth working he mera ol 





has take-down construction and Jvory front 
ifles of these calibres. 








HARROWS 


can do more different kinds o: 


tion principle. It 





Cuts the soil twice, throws 
site directions, 


crops. Jointed pole. 
“Cu ~ 


today for our new 








is the only Disk Cultivator that 
completely embodies the double ac- 
wiil do the work 
of several other disk machines t. 
would cost you several times as 
much; do it more thoroughly, be- 
cause it has 4 gangs instead of 2, 
in oppo- 
fills the hollows, 
leaves land level and true, Thedraft 
is always from the centre—suitable 
for light team, All single action 
harrows run in half lap. Gang frame 


yo 
We make a Ot 
taway” for every crop. Send 


adjustable for cultivating rowed 


pafrlogue, “In- 
tensive Cultivation.” It’s Free. 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 865 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 
OS CTT. 


AND CULTIVATES. 


With Clark’s Original “Cutaway” Double Action Harrow and Cultivator you 
wor. 


THE 
ORIGINAL 
“CUTAWAY.” 









Problems in Raising Horses. 

In the period, not such a great many 
years ago, and which many of my read- 
ers will recall, when horses were selling 
at lower prices than at any time within 
the recollection of* men now living, 
I made the unpleasant discovery that 
quite a number of my horses cost me 
as much to raise as they brought when 
put on the market, David Buffum writes 
in ‘Farm and Fireside.’’ The best, de- 
spite the prevailing low prices, still 
brought handsome sums, but the fact 
that I was raising any at a loss intro- 
duced a new factor into the business 
that I was not accustomed to, and that 
filled me with apprehension. What if 
prices should drop still lower? I studied 
the situation carefully. Everybody 
knows now that in a few years prices 
again rose; but that was a thing I 
could not foresee. 
parently that could bring about such a 
result would be the production of fewer 
horses, and as farmers are generally 


rather slow to change from the line to |’ 


which they have been accustomed; I 
felt that I could hardly venture to hope 
for that. The only way out, it seemed 
to me, was to devise some way to pro=- 
duce them at lower cost. 





. 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their. Creator 
with certatn inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.”—Declaration of 
Independence. 





The nervous horse should have less 
oats and more bran. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everye 
one Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making 8 new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. Hecalls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres te 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 


much, 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 420 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
rial acnet, - color card and f te 

owing you how you can save a 
dollars. Write to-day. ; areas 








The only thing ap- | 














It Just Takes a Dime! 


») To try our New Creation 

7 Diamond” Blackberry 

- You will be delighted—and plant 

nothing else, Slip a dime in an en- 

velope and. we will send you 2 hardy 

plants, post paid. together with our 

new 1911 Seed, and Nursery Book—Now Then 

7 Farmer & Nursery Co. 
Station 12. Feribauit, Minn. 














Saves You $20 a Year 
Myers’ ars 
mends harness, 
shoes, Canvas, car- 
pets, etc. Stitches like a sewing 


machine. Strong and durable. Always ready 
for use. Price $1, prepaid. Agents make 
$5.00 a day by our improved selling plan. 
C. A. MYERS CO., 6341 Lexington Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The flax seed crop this year is almost 
a failure, being reduced to half the 
usual yield. This has caused a large ad- 
vance in the price of linseed oil used 
in painting. 


Grafted Pecan Trees.—A subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower asks for the ad- 
dress of some person who has grafted 
pecan trees for sale. He desires only 
the best varieties. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for some one to advertise pecan 
trees in Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The “Orange Judd Farmer” says that 
New York state produced more apples 
than the total of Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Colorado,.Oregon and Washington com- 
bined in the year 1910. This is a sur- 
prising statement in view of the wonder- 
ful reports we got of train loads of ap- 
ples moving east from these various 
western territories. 


Sunny Brook Farm.—This is a good 
name for a farm. I believe that every 
farmer should give his farm a name, and 
that there should be a sign put up near 
the dwelling of every farmer giving the 
name ‘of the owner of the farm and 
the name of the farm, which may be 
Sunny Brook Farm, Sugar Bush Farm 
or some other similar good name. 


An Adventurer.—We often hear a 
man or a woman spoken of as an ad- 
venturer. In fact every child, woman or 
man is an adventurer or adventuress. 
Every business undertaking, every 
journey is an adventure. Life cannot 
be separate from adventure. But some 
people are more entitled to the name of 
adventurer than others. The titled 
European snob who comes to this coun- 
try hoping to marry a girl possessed of 
many millions of dollars is an adventur- 
er, but no more so than the foolish 
American girl who accepts him. The 
man who sets out to make money qujck- 
ly and without much work is an ad- 
venturer who is liable to be soon parted 
from his wealth. The men most en- 
titled to be called ‘“‘Adventurer”’ are 
those who set out to find the North or 
South pole. 


A Remarkable Act.—In response to 
my appeal for aid for Miss Dolly Rose, 
the invalid Ohio girl, who has been com- 
pelled to recline upon her wheeled chair 
for over twenty years, I have received 
a letter from the young pupils of Flint 
High School, Virginia, containing a sum 
of money. It has given great pleasure 
to Miss Rose. When she received my 
letter telling of the children’s gift she 
shed tears of joy. The donation of 
these school] children varied from 5 to 
10 cents each but in the aggregate 
amounting to considerable more which 
will be very helpful to Miss Rose. There 
is a promising outlook for any country 
in which such children as these exist. 
Unless people begin to give when they 
are young they are apt to forego this 
pleasure and luxury altogether. I am 
told that John D. Rockefeller began 
giving money when he was a poor boy. 


“Tt is better to start out to be honest, 
and all of the othér good things in life— 
success, honor, respect—will follow.” 

The above is not a correct statement 
of facts. A man may be honest and 
still be a failure in anything and every- 
thing he undertakes. Any person 
whether honest or not who attempts 
various enterprises is liable to fail in 
all. In order to succeed a man must 
focus his energies on some one thing 
and do that one thing better than others 
are doing it in order to succeed. A 
man may be honest and yet be lazy 
or lack intense application. The man 
who succeeds must be so absorbed in 
his work as to be almost oblivious to 

Passing events. A man may be honest 
and yet have poor health. It is dif- 
ficult for a man in poor health to 
achieve great successes. In order to 
have a sound brain you must have a 
strong body and be able to endure. The 
honest man is liable to assume that 
the world is honest and therefore fail 
trusting others or loaning money to 
others or signing a note for a friend. 


Larger crops are called for by 
progressive men throughout the country 
such as experiment station professors, 
editors, railroad men and many others. 
Certainly we want larger crops. We 
want improvement in every enterprise 
and in every profession. We want larger 
crops raised in the hall of Congress 
and in the Senate chamber at Washing- 
ton, D. C. It seems to many of us that 
the crops grown in state legislatures and 
the halls of congress are poor crops. 
There are a lot of people in this world 
other than farmers who are growing 
poor crops. It’s easy telling farmers to 
grow larger crops of wheat and corn and 
to grow fancy apples instead of those 
knotty and wormy, but let the other 
fellow look at the crops he is produc- 
ing. It is true that even the doctors 
are improving in their methods, thus 
getting better crops of good health. 
Ministers are preaching better sermons 
and there is a chance for further im- 
provement. If all the farmers in this 
country should increase the yield per 
acre of grain and fruit to the extent of 
one bushel it would add to the wealth 
of the country $500,000,000. 


There Will Come a Day.—A patient 
and helpful wife who did not seem to 
be appreciated by her husband re- 
marked, “If he does not appreciate me 
now, there will come a day when he 
will realize what I have. done for him.” 
There did come such a day. The wife 
has been dead ten years and the hus- 
band has had ample time to review the 
incidents of his life and hers. There 
is much lack of appreciation in this cold 
hearted world. But few commenda- 
tions are heard of the father and his 
work. We hear of the good deeds of 
the mother a hundred fold more than 
of the good deeds of the father. But 
when the father, the provider, the man- 
ager, the man of all work, is laid away 
in his grave, there will come a day 
when his sacrifices will be better ap- 
preciated, but there will never come 
a day when the work of every individ- 
ual will be seen in its true light. The 
growth of every enterprise in the world 
is made up of little things, little acts 
that are passed more lightly than great 
achievements. It is not possible that 
the influence of these small deeds will 
ever be appreciated. 


In old times we did not hear much 
of farmers who were worth $1,000,000. 
Farming has always been considered a 
safe business, one which industriously 
and wisely pursued through life-would 
warrant the expectation of competency 
during life. Of late years, since the 
opening up of the great west, men who 
have owned tracts of land extending 
miles in width and depth have accumu- 
lated millions. Many of these men did 
not buy the land purely on speculation. 
They are farmers pure and simple, men 
of large resources and ability, who 
manage their farms just as our great 
railroads and other corporations are 
managed. 

E. J. Marshall owns 4,000,000 acres 
in the great southwest. Wm. J. Mills 
owns 1,000,000 acres in New Mexico. 
Colonel W. B..Worsborn owns a million 
acres in Texas. Edward H. R. Green, 
son of the famous Hetty Green, owns 
over one million acres mostly in Texas, 
W. T. Waggoner of Texas has a garden 
patch estimated at one thousand square 
miles of farming lands. Gen. H. G. 
Otis is one of the largest land owners 
of Colorado. 


Trying to Do too Much.—One of the 
main reasons for failure in life is try- 
ing to do too much. Those who succeed 
best as a rule attempt but little but 
succeed in doing that little remarkably 
well. In the race of money making the 
man who sticks to his own business, 
which he knows more about than any 
other business, is the man’ who is apt 
to succeed best. The man who is so 
venturesome or so greedy as to accept 
various seeming opportunities for in- 
creasing his profits, by engaging in 
numerous enterprises outside of his own 
business, is a man likely to fail. 
Especially in the later years of his life 
@ man should confine himself strictly 


to his own legitimate affairs, and leave 
everything else in the way of business 
alone. That is as age approaches you 
should not expand but should contract 
your business enterprises, or make an 
effort to that end. But this is just the 
period of life when you will be solicited 
on every hand to engage in new lines 
of business of which you know but little, 
and here is where you will fail or lose 
money. Men seldom lose money in 
their own business, for they are compe- 
tent to judge of the affairs in the work 
Which has been their life work. 


Death.—Death is said to be one of the 
most common affairs and yet one that 
we know nothing about. This is not 
true for we do know something of 
death. We see animals die frequently. 
They seem to be in agony at the moment 
of death but often they are not sensible 
of pain at the last moment. We see 
what happens to animals after death. 
We see that which was the animal’s 
body dissolved into gases and disappear. 
We see nothing more of these animals. 
So far as we can see this is the end of 
the creature. So far, we know some- 
thing of death. What we do not know 
so much about is what happens after 
death. With the horse and cow and 
other similar animals we assume that 
nothing occurs after death, although 
many wise men, including. John Wesley, 
have believed that beasts have souls, 
and a future life. For a leng time man- 
kind had no idea of immortality or a 
future life. About three thousand years 
ago, which is a brief span of time, com- 
pared with the life of man on the earth, 
men began to suspect that death did not 
end all with humanity, but that there 
was a future life, a resurrection. When 
Christ came, the greatest of all teachers, 
this idea of resurrection after death 
was announced with greater certainty, 
and yet we cannot logically realize what 
it means to say there is life after the 
man perishes and his body is consumed. 
Thus the future life must ever be a 
question of faith. 


Profits of Fruit Garden. 

A widow whose husband died recent- 
ly, who has long been a subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, has three vacant 
lots bought by her husband with a view 


to begin fruit growing in connection 
with poultry keeping. The widow has 
mortgaged the lots in order to get 


money to build a house upon the lot. 
Now she asks whether she can expect 
to make a living growing small fruits 
upon these three lots. 

C. A. Green’s reply: This lady does 
not state the size of her lots, but I 
assume that they embrace several acres, 
as they are village lots. While it is 
surprising how much money can be 
taken from an acre or five acres or 
ten acres of fertile land well fertilized 
and well managed and judiciously plant- 
ed to the strawberry, raspberry, black- 
berry, currant and gooseberry, I hesi- 
tate about giving assurance to a woman 
who is lacking in experience, that she 
can succeed in such an undertaking. 
Much will depend on her business abil- 
ity. I have known women who were 
remarkably good managers and were 
as capable of managing land as any 
man could be. But there are others 
who have no such faculty, and but little 
business ability. If this lady has chil- 
dren who will soon be of suitable age 
for giving her assistance she will be in 
a fair way to succeed. I have known 
young girls to give their parents assist- 
ance in caring for a small fruit planta- 
tion by helping not only in the plant- 
ing and cultivation but in the picking 
and marketing. Therefore my answer 
is, as it might be to many letters, much 
depends upon the ability of the individ- 
ual whether or not success is to be 
secured. . 


Everlastingly Moving.—Americans are 
a shifting people. In my correspon- 
dence with thousands scattered all over 
the country, I find that a large portion 
of our population is continually moving 
from one part of the country to another,,. 
with the hope of finding better accom- 
modations, more attractive associations, 
or a better climate. As editor and ad- 
visor I council my friends not to indulge 
in roving about. Wherever you go you 
will find some disturbing factor. There 
is no paradise in this .world, outside of 
the poet’s imagination. I often recall the 
experience of a colony which started 
out from North Dakota, the land of 
frost and snow, for Florida. They sold 
their fertile lands of Dakota and pur- 
chased land in Florida which they had 
never seen. These good people pic- 
tured Florida as a land of milk and 
honey, a land of perpetual blossoms, 
where oranges, pineapples and other 
tropical fruits are produced with the 
least possible outlay. How natural it 
was for these people who had suffered 


from the cold of Dakota to imagine 
Florida a paradise. Imagine their dis. 
appointment when they arrived jn 
Florida to find the soil there consisting 
practically of whitish sand containing 
scarcely any fertility. 
that there is no fertile land in Florida, 
All I say is that I have never seen any 
fertile land there, and I have traveled 
somewhat throughout the state. My 
advice is, never buy land that you have 
not seen. If you leave a community 
well peopled with nearby neighbors and 
go to a distant state you may fing 
there is no neighbor within ten or 
twelve miles and no schools or churches, 


The Hazard of Olid Age. 

When I was a boy on the farm I 
remember as plainly as though it hap- 
pened yesterday seeing. a neighbor 
drop dead in his door yard. His death 
was said to have been caused by a 
stroke of apoplexy: To-day this dis- 
order would probably be called arterio- 
sclerosis, which means hardening of the 
blood vessels. Every person young or 
old should be examined at least twice 
a year by a physician in regard to his 
health. Your doctor should have no 
trouble in telling you whether your 
blood vessels are in a healthy condi- 
tion. Very likely they are, but if they 
are not it is well that you should know 
of your danger in order to take pre- 
cautionary measures both in diet, exer- 
cise and other respects. 

The New York “Times” has an article 
on this subject which I condense as 
follows: Arterio-sclerosis is largely 
caused by eating too much meat. Ex- 
cessive meat eating affects the kidneys, 
and kidney diseases cause the walls of 
the arteries to harden. When the 
arteries harden it makes it difficult for 
the heart to pump the blood through 
the system and causes high tension of 
pulse. When the ‘blood vessels harden 
they become brittle and are easily 
broken. ~The blood vessels of the brain 
are more easily broken than elsewhere, 
The brain is more largely charged with 
blood than any other part of the body. 
When a blood vessel breaks in the 
brain death is usually instantaneous, 
In full health you should not be able 
to feel an artery; when the arteries 
harden you can feel them in your 
wrists; they feel firm like a pipe stem, 
You may have hardening of the arteries 
and still live by taking proper pre- 
cautions. An instance was cited where 
a patient had this gisorder to a serious 
extent but lived for fifteen years by 
careful diet, ete. 

It is not thought that tobacco smoke 
causes hardening of the arteries. Alco- 
hol, particularly when taken between 
meals, may induce the disease. Light 
wines at meal time would not be in- 
jurious. Over eating causes extra work 
for the kidneys and continually weakens 
them and may lead to hardening of the 
arteries. 


Old Families Disappear.—Near the 
homestead farm where I was born and 
where I spent the earlier years of my 
life there lived a family by the name of 
Smith. The father’s name was Isaac O. 
Smith. The Smith family was one 
which I alluded to many times as hav- 
ing a cherry: orchard, quite a remark- 
able event forty or fifty ‘years ago. 
This cherry orchard was marvelously 
productive of superior fruit and at- 
tracted wide attention. 

The Smiths were an intelligent and 
interesting family well to do financially 
and popular throughout the neighbor- 
hood. There were three boys, Joseph, 
Marvin and Frank, and one sirl 
Josephine. 

Of late years I have endeavored to 
learn more of the whereabouts of the 
Smiths. I was able to trace only one 
of them, Marvin, who has been engaged 
in business in Chicago. I found the ad- 
dress of Josephine and Frank and wrote 
them but received no reply, therefore 
am convinced that the letter was never 
delivered. To-day I have received 4 
letter from Palmyra, N. Y., from the 
widow of Frank B. Smith, stating that 
her husband died suddenly October 7th. 
This lady kindly sent me a photo en- 
graving of her husband, Frank Smith. 
She stated that the father and mother 
had long since passed away; that Joseph 
and Marvin were dead, and that Joseph- 
ine was now in Rochester, N. Y., at- 
tending the funeral of her married 
daughter. 

Only one mémber is left of a pros- 
perous family. The same is true of my 
own family, consisting at one time. of 
my father, mother and seven children, 
all of whom are now dead except my- 
self. The same is true of thousands of 
families scattered all over this country. 
Verily we are as the grass that withers 
in the noonday sun. 


Knowledge is not learning. 
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\. Skillful Grape Grower Interviewed 
by Green’s Fruit Grower. 


As I was about to take the car yes- 
terday I found my friend, who has 
charge of one of the most productive 
and profitable vineyards in this country, 
waiting for the same car. 

“What variety of grape would you 
recommend for family use?” I asked. 

Reply: “I recommend first the Hart- 
ford. This is an early black grape 
ripening long before the Concord. It 
js a productive, vigorous, and healthy 
grower. No family should be without 
a Hartford vine. There are objections 
to the Hartford, that is for a market 
grape. The one objection is that when 
fully ripe the berries are liable to 
crumble from the stem.” 

“What would be your next choice of 
grapes for family use?” 

Reply: -“‘“My next choice would be the 
Concord, which is one of the most valu- 
able grapes for the masses that this 
country has ever known. The Concord 
grape has given the American people 
an abundance of fine fruit. It has done 
more to make grape growing popular 
than all other grapes combined. When 
I was a boy fifty years ago the Concord 
was just becoming known. Previous to 
that date there were no early grapes 
of value.” 

“What would be your next choice for 
a family grape?’ I asked. 

Reply: “The Delaware. This is a 
very early red grape. The berry is small. 
The cluster ‘is often large, sometimes 
small. The Delaware is a slender grow- 
er, not making more than half the 
growth of Concord or Niagara. The 
berries and clusters are beautiful, the 
flavor vinous and sprightly.” 

“What other grapes would you ad- 
vise for the home garden?’”’ 

Reply: “I would recommend Worden 
and Niagara.’ Worden is a black grape 
much like the Concord but larger in 
berry. Worden ripens earlier than 
Concord. Earliness in a grape for the 
middle and eastern states is greatly to 
be desired. There are many parts of 
western New York and New England 
where such varieties as Catawba and 
Isabella will not ripen and where some- 
times Concord does not get fully ripe 
before frost comes. In such localities 
the Worden is indispensable. Niagara 
is a hardy grape of great vigor and 
productiveness, large berries and very 
large clusters, ripening about with 
Concord.” 

“T once planted Niagara, Worden and 
Delaware grape vines along the border 
of a city lot where the vines trailed 
along a wire fence. ‘The Delaware be- 
gan to bear early also the Worden, but 
the Niagara vines seemed to grow all 
to wood and were not very productive. 
How can you account for this?” 

Reply: “Sometimes the soil is too 
rich for productiveness in the grape. 
The grape does not demand remarkably 
rich soil. You will find the best vine- 
yards on hill sides or hill tops which if 
planted to corn or wheat would not pro- 
duce a large crop owing to lack of 
fertility. If the grape vine makes 
marvelous growth in wood it is not 
likely to produce large crops of fruit 
that season.” 

“After several years the owner of this 
lot on which he planted grapes built 
an arbor which was soon covered. with 
Niagara grape vines after which the 
vines began to bear marvelously later, 
every year filling the roof and sides of 


the arbor with beautiful clusters of 
fruit. How can you account for this?” 
Reply: ‘Very likely when the vines 


were trained on the arbor more wood 
was left on and vines were not trimmed 
so closely. This naturally causes slow 
growth which tends to more fruitage; 
but aside from this the arbor and trellis 
furnish more room for the vines to 
spread out and feed upon the sunshine 
and give more air space which is greatly 
to be desired.” 

“How should slow growing varieties 
be pruned and how should fast growing 
varieties be pruned?” 

Reply: “A slow grower like Dela- 
ware should be pruned close leaving 
but little wood upon the vine. If you 
should prune a fast grower like Niagara 
close as you did the Delaware, leaving 
on but little wood, the Niagara would 
all grow to wood and produce but little 
fruit. Therefore a strong grower like 
Niagara should be pruned in a Way to 
leave on an abundance of wood as com- 
pared with the amount left on Dela- 
ware,” 

“What do you think of the Diamond 
White grape and Green Mountain?” 

Reply: “The Diamond originated 
With Jacob Moore, the man who orig- 
inated Red Cross and Diploma currants 
and Brighton grape. By the way no- 
body should be without a few vines of 
the Brighton grape, one of the best. on 
earth. Diamond is a white grape of 
far better quality than Niagara, It is 
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The world’s 


greatest singers 
make records 


= only for the 
Victor 


The world’s greatest singers! The great- 
est tenors; the greatest sopranos; the great- 
est contraltos; the greatest baritones; the 
Not among the greatest, 
but ¢he greatest of all nationalities. 

These famous artists—universally ao- 
knowledged ¢he greatest, and commanding 
the highest salaries—make records only for 
the Victor because they realize that the 
Victor is the only instrument that does full 
justice to their magnificent voices. 


Ilearing is believing—go today to the nearest Victor 
dealer’s and hear these famous artists sing their greatest 


arias, 


alogs, or write to us for them. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Berliner G h Co., M 
Canadian Distributors 


To get best results, use only 





Ms illiams li Victor Needles on Victor Records 
the greatest concert | And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola Other styles $100, $200, $250 


Ask him for copies of the 
handsome illustrated Victor cat- 


11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 








Victor II, $32.50 
Other styles $10 to $100 


























a good grower and a good bearer. The 
berries have a tinge of gold upon them. 
Green Mountain is the earliest of all 
grapes grown to me; the berries are 
small and clusters often large. It is a 
good grower, a good bearer, and a valu- 
able grape.” 


Eternal Warfare. 


Nature seems to be mild hearted. 
How gently the winter comes and how 
gently winter departs, how gently the 
leaves appear and the blossoms. But 
there is constant warfare under the 
laws of nature. The strong weeds 
crowd out those of lesser strength and 
would destroy our farm crops if we 
would but leave them undisturbed. In 
the fields of wheat, corn, rye and oats 
there is a struggle between the various 
plants for plant food and sunshine. In 
the forest there is desperate fight going 
on between the stronger and weaker 
seedlings that spring up each year, only 
one of hundreds gaining mastery over 
others sufficient to rear their heads high 
up in the sunshine. We know that with 
animals of every kind war is con- 
tinuous, the stronger destroying and 
feeding upon the weak. This warfare 
is seen in the lower orders, in the mi- 
crobes and bacteria, creatures so small 
that we cannot see them, hundreds of 
which might be gathered on the point 
of a needle. They are at war with each 
other and in their battling thousands 
are destroyed each moment. It is the 
same with fishes, large fish feeding on 
the small. Man has ever been at war 
with man. History tells us of this, but 
in prehistoric times war was even more 
common and bloody. 

Christ came at a time when His mes- 
sage of peace was greatly needed. His 
teachings have done much to abolish 
war and blood shed. We can see the 
time coming when there may be no 
more war between men and nations. 

How about the heavenly bodies of 
which our planetary system, our sun 
and its accompanying planets, which 
seem to us to be so vast yet which really 
occupy but infinitesimal space as com- 
pared with the universe? Is there war 
between these great astronomical sys- 
tems? Does one reigning star inter- 
fering with another absorb all or part of 
its competitiors which cross,its path- 
way? Yes, we are told that such is 
the case. Some have thought that the 


heat of the sun was at least partially 
owing to meteors or other heavenly bod- 
ies dashing into the sun, attracted by its 
magnetic power. , 


Dry Farming.—This is an expression 
used in the west and would indicate 
farming without irrigation. I assume 
that western men would consider all the 
farming of easten states dry farming. 
There are many sections of the west 
where rainfall is uncertain, where it 
was thought farm crops could not be 
grown without irrigation, but farmers 
there have learned to succeed with dry 
farming. Much can be done by fre- 
quent cultivation in causing plants. to 
grow where the soil is apparently dry. 


Dewdrops. 

I saw something glistening like a 
diamond in the grass. On attempting 
to pick it up I found it was a dewdrop. 
There are few things which seem to be 
more perishable than: dewdrops. The 
fields of the world may be covered with 
them in early morning but within a 
short space of time all may have dis- 
appeared, yet I will claim that it is 
impossible to destroy a dewdrop or 
any drop of water. When the drops 
of dew seem to be annihilated they are 
simply transformed into imperceptable 
mist mingled with the atmosphere. 
When the atmosphere becomes loaded 
with these dewdrops, clouds appear. 
Later on when the clouds are chilled 
the dewdrops are again released and 
fall upon ..c earth in showers of rain. 

Nature is marvelously economical. 
Nature saves everything, wasting noth- 
ing. There is as much water on the 
earth, in the earth, or over the earth, 
as there was at creation. At that time 
there was no water on the earth, all be- 
ing suspended in the air by heat. Every 
ounce of water existing in rivers, lakes 
and oceans has been taken into the 
stomachs and absorbed by animals and 
has been absorbed by the roots of plants 
over and over again a hundred thou- 
sand times. The water of the ocean is 
being constantly sent back to the 
sources from which it came in the form 
of clouds innumerable times during the 
past hundred million years. 

- Nature does not waste fertility. You 
cannot destroy a particle of phosphoric 
acid, potash or nitrogen. But man can 
waste these valuable chemicals. We 


allow them to be wasted by being 
dumped into the harbors of rivers, lakes 
and oceans. It is utterly impossible at 
the present day to interest mankind 


in conserving fertility that is being 
wasted from the larger villages and 
cities, or worse than wasted, being 


dumped as sewage into the streams and 
harbors. Possibly one person in a 
hundred thousand realizes what this 
waste of fertility means, but what can 
so small a minority do to bring about 
reform on this important question? 





Hotbeds Insure Early Vegetables. 

“By using a hotbed to start young 
plants, a person can have cabbages, 
tomatoes, lettuce, cauliflower and other 
appetizing vegetables from two weeks 
to a month earlier than his neighbors 
who wait for the sun to sprout their 
garden seeds,” said C. E. Durst, Horti- 
cultural Department University of Illi- 
nois, who lectured on “Hotbeds and 
Coldframes”’ at this morning’s session of 
the Illinois Horticultural Institute. “The 
entire cost of a substantial hotbed need 
not be over $12.00 to $15.00 and the 
materials can be used year after year.” 

Mr. Durst advised selecting a site on 
the side of a hill with a southern. ex- 
posure where good drainage can be 
secured. If a hill side is not available, 
built the hotbed in the shelter of a 
board fence to protect it from north 
and west winds. Dig a pit six by fifteen 
feet and two feet deep and fit over it 
a frame made of boards using two inch 
stuff for the longer sides. Make one 
side of the frame six inches higher 
than the other and slant it toward the 
south. Fill the pit with well-tramped 
stable manure which heats rapidly. 
After the violent action has subsided, 
cover the manure with six inches of rich 
garden soil which should be well raked 
before seeds are planted. Bank manure 
around the frame which can be covered 
by five three by six feet glass sashes, 
Cover the hotbed with boards or 
blankets on cold nights. Give the plants 
plenty of fresh air on warm days by 
lifting, the sashes. Sprinkle the bed in 
the morning when it needs watering, 
Illinois Station (Urbana, Ill.) Bulletin 
number 144 contains directions on the 
making and management of hotbeds, 





The average man is as stubborn as a 
mule. In fact, some of them are 
most as stubborn as a woman. 
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Words ated spoken are like apples of gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 





































































This New Woman. 


Down the vista of the ages 
Comes a scurrying of feet, 
And we’re listening for the sounding 
Of the footsteps on the street; 
For she’s coming, so they tell us, 
This new woman, with a mind, 
And her hasty feet untrammeled 
By the garments of her kind. 
Yes, she’s coming, with a mission, 
All the world to free from sin; 
If .she’d the elective franchise 
She would vote a heaven in. 
For the patter of her slippers 
Fills our statesmen’s souls with dread. 
—J. A. Burdick. 





Ever be a Sweetheart. 


Many a woman thinks that she has 
completed her task when the marriage 


register is signed. but there could be 
no more disastrous mistake; yet it is 
an error which is only too frequently 


and an unhappy married life is 
the result, says the New York “Weekly.” 

But when a maid becomes a wife, 
she should not lose sight of the fact 
that she has a still greater end to at- 
tain, namely the keeping of her hus- 
band’s love. 

There can be but little happiness in 
the lives of any married couple who 
fail to remain sweethearts through life. 
And it is so easy to do that. 

After marriage they seem to think 
that they have secured their position 
in life, and that it is quite superfluous 
to make themselves as attractive to 
their husbands as they did when those 
husbands were sweethearts. 

Now, however we may try to disguise 
it, there is not the slightest doubt that 
we make ourselves attractive, dress our 
hair nicely and wear pretty frocks and 
frills mainly for the purpose of sub- 
jugating the opposite sex. 

Our plans generally succeed, but most 
women forget that man is a most ob- 
stinate creature who is liable to break 


made, 


which first conquered him is removed. 

Therefore, you may find many young 
wives neglecting their personal appear- 
ance soon after marriage, and in con- 
sequence unhappy married life is the 
result. 

Don’t forget that your husband wooed 
and won you, loved you, when you were 
attractive to him. If you fail to keep 
that up, then he finds that you are 
quite a different woman from the one 
he married, and unhappiness is the re- 
sult. 





Boiling liquids, jellies or fruits may 
be turned into glass without breaking 
the vessel if you press the bowl of a 
spoon “? the bottom while filling. 
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Women 
Appreciate 


Step-savers and Time-savers. 


Post 
Toasties 


FOOD 


is fully cooked, ready to serve 
direct from the package with 
cream or milk, and is a 
deliciously good part of any 









meal. 
A trial package usually 
establishes it as a favorite 





breakfast cereal. 


‘* The Memory Lingers ”’ 













Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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loose at any moment after the influence’ 


Dishes for Friday. 


Corn Pie.—One large cupful of corn, 
one tablespoonful of butter, melted, one 
tablespoonful of flour, a little salt, two- 
yolks 
Rub the 
together, add the milk 
lastly, 


thirds cupful of milk, two eggs, 
and whites beaten separately. 
butter and flour 
gradually, then the corn, and, 
the eggs. Bake twelve minutes. 

Salt Codfish Omelet.—Soak a 
of salt codfish six 
night. Split six crackers 
just enough water to cover. 
fish fine and mix with the 


size of an egg. Season with salt 
pepper and put in a baking dish. 


over the fish. 
Dried Apple 


Bake twenty minutes. 


them and stir 


batter. 


mash, drain 
ordinary corn-bread 
muffin tins. Delicious. 

Steamed Steak.—Into 
steak rub 
on both sides of the meat. 


not 


lay the steak in this, 
one side and then the other. 
the steak, fry one onion lightly 


and one-half hours. 
platter with the 
poured over it. 


thickened 


Pickled Prunes.—One pound prunes, 
one-half cupful 
vinegar, one-fourth tablespoonful cloves, 
same of cinnamon, small pinch of gin- 
Soak the prunes over night and 
Boil sugar, vinegar 
and spice together ten minutes, add the 


one-half pound sugar, 


ger. 
simmer two ‘hours. 


prunes with one-half cupful of their 
juice and ‘cook slowly until a little 
thick. 


Pineapple Compote.—Cook rice after 
boiling quickly in a 
large quantity of water, draining in a 


the southern style, 


sieve and drying in the oven. Make the 
rice, while hot, into small molds. Place 
cut-up pineapple on top of each and 
sprinkle with sugar and the pineapple 
juice and put a tablespoon of whipped 
cream on top. 

Sour Cream Cake.—One cupful sugar, 
two eggs and the yolk of a third (the 
remaining white is reserved for frost- 
ing), one cupful. sour cream, a scant 
level teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 
the cream, two cupfuls of flour and one 
rounding teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Mix in the order named, flavor with 
vanilla, and bake in a loaf. 





Cause of the Divorce Evil. 

If the one million divorces in the 
country during the last twenty years 
had been granted for trivial causes, the 
outlook would be bad enough, but the 
situation becomes all the more serious 
when the separations take place for 
grave moral reasons. It is generally 
recognized that such causes as adultery, 
desertion, cruelty, imprisonment for 
crime, habitual drunkenness, and 
neglect to provide are grave reasons for 
divorce; and while some of our states 
have omnibus clauses in their divorce 
laws, these six principal grounds are the 
ones recognized by the majority of 
states. 

We must conclude, therefore, that 
divorce is prevalent not because of the 
laxity of our laws, but rather because 
of the decay of our family life. The 
real evil is not divorce, but the decay 
of the very virtues upon which the 
home rests. The problem in American 
family life is whether we are able to 
build up the virtues upon which a new 
and higher, type of family may be found- 
ed, higher, that is, than the despotic, 
semi-patriarchal type of family of our 
fathers which is now passing away or 
is already extinct. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the first essential 
element in the home life of a couple is 
stability.—Charles A, Ellwood, in the 
“Delineator.” 


piece 
inches square over 
and lay in 
Pick the 
crackers. 
Add three beaten eggs and butter the 
and 
Boil 
one quart of milk five minutes and pour 


Bread.—Cook one-half 
pound of dried apples until tender, do 
into 
Bake in 


a good round 
two tablespoonfuls of flour 
Melt some 
drippings in a covered roasting’ pan and 
browning first 
Remove 
in the 
pan, return the steak, season with salt 
and pepper, pour over it one and one- 
half cupfuls of boiling water, cover the 
pan, and cook the meat slowly for two 
Serve whole on a 
gravy 


Household Notes. 

Porcelain or earthenware that has 
become dingy or stained is greatly im- 
proved by rubbing or scouring with 
salt dusted upon a cloth. 

Much of the heavy cake and bread 
is the result of the oven doors being 
banged in closing. They should be 
closed as gently as possible. 

To avoid unpleasant odors that arise 
from cooking cabbage, cover it with 
slices of bread about half an inch thick 
during the boiling process. 

Cheese scoops in nickel are now to 
be had in the shops. They have ebony 
handles and are, naturally, much less 
expensive than scoops of silver. 

To remove rust from steel articles 
rub them with kerosene oil and let them 
soak twenty-four hours. Make a paste 
of emery dust and kerosene and rub 
on to give a polish. 

Kid gloves may be cleaned, when 
slightly soiled, with a small piece of 
oiled silk wound tightly about the finger 
and rubbed vigorously over the surface 
of the glove. 

Glass which has grown dull can be 
restored to a fairly bright condition by 
washing with diluted hydrochloric acid 
and afterward rubbing with moistened 
chalk or whiting. 

The birthday candles will burn longer 
and with less dripping of grease if they 
are kept on the ice for twelve hours 
before using, and not removed until just 
ready to be lighted. 

To keep linens and white goods from 
turning yellow during the winter and 
when not in use, wash all starch out, 
rinse in strong blue water, dry and put 
away unironed. 

If the house is infested with roaches 
try this remedy: Strew the floor with 
pieces of cucumber peel cut very thin. 
One or two nights of feeding on these 
will destroy the pests. 

For starching muslins, ginghams and 
calicoes, dissolve a piece of alum the 
size of a hickory nut for every pint of 
starch. This will keep the colors bright 
for a long time. 

A little cup shaped like a very long 
thimble attached to a slender wire is 
useful for taking cream from milk bot- 
tles, without trouble or waste, or with- 
out pouring out the milk. 





Mops.—Do you know how useful the 
small five cent mops are? The old- 
fashioned idea of using a discloth to 
wash dishes isn’t in it with the modern 
one of using one of these small mops. 
In the first place, you can have your 
water scalding hot—too hot to put your 
hands in—And the ease with which the 
soapy water will wash dishes you cannot 
imagine until you try it. And then 
when they are placed in the dish drain- 
er they almost, if not quite, dry them- 
selves, and then, too your hands are 
kept out of the dishwater, which red- 
dens and toughens them. 

Then keep one for the bathroom. See 
how easily you can wash out the bath- 
tub, bowl or seat with one. It is useful 
for the slop jars also and for cuspidors. 

For the women who does her house- 
work and does not wish to look as 
though she was always scrubbing these 
mops are invaluable. 





Worthy of a Trial. 

At the recent annual banquet of the 
Michigan Horticultural society, Miss 
Chittenden, of Lansing, launched a 
movement looking to a “back to the 
farm”? remedy for the alleged evils of 
industrial employment of women in 
cities. ~ She declared that the farm 
was the salvation of her sex, and she 
ventured the prophecy that in the next 
decade the number of women engaged 
in horticulture would’ be greatly in- 
creased, In an academic sense the 
project seems very inviting. Perhaps, 
though, before coming to a_ definite 
conclusion in the matter, systematic in 
quiries might profitably be made 
among women who are already in hor- 
ticulture. 
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If. you are. going to move prevent 
confusion in placing furniture in the 
new home by using the following ad- 
vice: In leisure moments prepare a 
large card for each room, to be tacked 
to the outside of the doorframe on mov- 
ing day. Assign':a number and make 
a card for each bed room. Letter the 
outer cards with the names ‘of the other 
rooms. Then prepare a number of 
smaller tags, attaching a string to each 
(or use baggage tags). Mark enough to 
put on all furniture, trunks or boxes 
with the name of the room into which 
each is to be put. Show your movers 
the arrangements* and there will be 
little or no error in placing, while no 
valuable time and strength will be lost 
in directing. 





How many bad habits have you lop- 
ped off lately? None? Then you 






You cannot afford to waste 
the cost of dress-making by 
spending it on . inferior 
4 fabrics. 
Simpson-Eddystone 
4 Silver Grey Prints 
are the cotton dress-goods of 
beautiful ap ees, lasting 
quality, and true economy, 
Thesestandard calicoes have 
artistic designs printed deep 
in fadeless color on well- 
















Miwoven fabrics. They _ 
68 years’ ex 
skill,  ‘* orth 

making up.”’ 


Show this advertisement to your 
Mj dealer when you order. and don’t 
\ accept substitutes. If notin your 
dealer’s stock write us his name 
and address. We'll help him 
supply you. 

Mi The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philad’a 


Founded 1842 by WmSimpson Sr. 














to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
runthatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quicktime. Six minutes 

Any W a tubful. 


Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravi 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
youcan try it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. Sold on little payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
nce should he addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
204 Court Street Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

























’ You can paper 2 rooms 
absolutely free 


Have you three rooms that need pa- 
pering? Buy your a from us— 
we’ll save you half the cost, and show 
you how easily any man or handy 
woman at home can hang them and 
save labor expense, too. You can 
beautify zkrece rooms for what one has 
cost you before. Send for free Spring 
sample-book and instructions today. 


Penn Wall chen ge Mills, 
Dept. 
Piileseiphte 


BEACON LAMP FREE 


Incandescent. 100 Candle Power. Candie Power. Boras 
common coal oil. Gives better light than 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
Ze 8ixthtoone-tenth the cost, Fits your old lamp 
Sis ONL for fine CENT 
ONLY ONE CEN 
We want one person 4 each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, Take 

























idg., Kansas City, Me 


FASTER COMBINATION 


10 BEAUTIFUL Mailed for 10c. 

6 Extra Quality POST CARDS Mailed for 10c. 
E 

2 Easter Letters Feet Match maled or 10 Ci 


es Mailed 
1 Box of 5 Musical EASTER POST CARDS, 25c. 
A Special Assortment of 100 Easter Post Cards mailed for 60c. 
MADISON ART COMPAMY, MADISON, CT. 


12 POST CARDS FREE 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw for 4¢ 
to pay postage a::d mailing if you will show our cards to 6 of your 
friends. D-14, New Ideas Card Co., 233 8. Sth St., Faia, Fe Pa. 


We have hundreds of R. F. D. cus: 
tomers who are buying their Groceries of 
us at wholesale prices. Send your name 


and address for catalogue and particulars. 
IMPERIAL SALES CO., Dept. 311, Jamestown, N. ¥. 


SUGAR ©: 1b.2%c 


We SAVE you about one BALP's - Groceries sand 
general Merchandise and pa cee Send no 
money but write at once for hey talogue 146 














ae MERCANTILE COMPANY, 
OO Dearborn &St., Chicago. 


BRACELET AND RING FREE 








haven’t done the best you could. 


Just Six Minutes 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 
Bedroom floors may be kept cool and AGENTS i S ALESMEN ~ fas ANAGERS 
‘rresh if wiped daily with a cloth wrung 
te ot stella walt: Water. WANTED ARTLING OPPORTUNITY [O MAKE WANTED 
If the handles of ivory knives are sgh Home or Traveling--All or Spare Time 
otted dip a chamois skin in water, worth 
Tan in powdered pumice, and rub hard, eat,_afwayshave money in abundance and pleasant bad on sell ace ees tab pots teetold lever 
In pressing centerpieces iron the cen- saree yours. STEM One a i 550.00 one month, pro t 2) Be eSyivesier Ba Baker, 
ter before the edges, and the article OU, no matter mh wd age of exparience of wate you are locat oe Bin Wilt eet eaic al oppor 
will lie smoothly. This rule also applies ced 
to ironing handkerchiefs. oy a ett ats 
aste In mixing Prerers for soups never ordersin four days,"—W, Hil oy went oul feat mosuing toot dimen orders,"—N. Torrence, New York. | © arted 
combine fish and meat, beef and lamb, 10 a. m.. gold th phir five by 4 o’clock,”— 1.3 Thomas, Colo, “Sold 131 in two days," —C. bo Handy, New York, “I ha 
; by chicken and beef. Sometimes a little at Mine have never had oe aetna” wilt ®. Spangenberg, N; J. | Canvassed eleven fami Bape Cok teres A orders,"— 
rior pacon or pork bones can be added to a ocstonet ive 7 orice as delivered, accepted and the ~ by ~ pr 
soup stock for richer flavoring. " right here Saeus ace, amare th isa 
ne On cloudy days vn it is hard te make manuiactaring Company, Incorporated under the laws ofthe Sate 
8 see to thread the machine needle, place Fu Can WAKE This MONEY. utely sincere and true. 
sof something white upon the machine You can make 
‘ing table as a background for the eye of the th 
needle. 
a Toast Water.—Toast some slices of lll in on S$ 3 
pread quite brown, put them in a = good, ? 
“I pitcher, and pour boiling water on fen money maker of the age. ttle mei 
are them and let them steep. Soca lo aching backs, No slopping against out, When mopis 
eri- Before ee retens old carpets, aaa er nig Rents ceeres crank wrin 8 0 ut every rop ot akes houso- saised from floor it 
with pieces of newspaper wrung out o e, it lasts for years, Every woman is in automa y 
- water. After sweeping, wipe over with t ae imply show jt and tako the order, Gould you imagine 82 gtraightens 
_ a cloth wrung out of a weak solution of Vor: — aie ate control sub-agents, eee ner anes ¢ 
on’t ammonia water, which seems to bright- @ RICH. act quick, 
jour en colors. > 
him Polish for Hard Wood Floors.—Use 
one part beeswax to two parts turpen- 
ad’a tine. Put in saucepan on range, and 
1st. when wax is dissolved a paste will be 
— formed. 
1S eh put cogs of a Dover egg-beater Things to Remember. D ¥ C at | Home 
in water, “ in 
4 ; According to scientists the common Washing soda will remove grease O our ann g 
| house fly is the carrier of the-germs of from cooking utensils. ceo One a 
isin Algenned, wotably thoad ar ty- Vinegar will remove lime spots, and Farmers, don’t buy any more 
cer , tev Dis ag ee Atl cm soot from an open chimney. canned goods! Put up what you can use 
er ping: & ves “ aiarraie . n Eggs poached in milk instead of and sell the rest to your neighbors or gro- 
articles Of S000 ‘whereby they are Caf . ee make a delicious dish. cery stores. Fruit Growers and Market 
ried inte the human aystem, causng in- When rubber overshoes become dingy Gardeners—no more vegetables or fruit 
fection. Flies should be exterminated, ehh: qth teeta: Yet : need go to waste. Ship as long as the - 
especially if there is typhoid fever in apse left 1 siapll ssoccniiaii on markets are good—then can the rest and 
your house or neighborhood. Don't 1. cut and toasted for luncheon : sell in the winter at top prices. 
have any decomposing stuf on the Stains made by medicine and lini- bl 
premises that flies can feed on. iment munér abtik eacbiiiadead Wik alee Can Your Own Vegeta es; 
Se ee ee eet ae. te _ | Fruits, Fresh Meats, Fish, Etc. 
choked, pour into sink one-fourth =e 
pound copperas dissolved in two quarts _“ Milk bottle should always be 6 oq 
| nS P washed on the outside before any milk 
baling werer, r is poured from it. In eam ressure O ers 
Housework Day by Day. When bamboo furniture becomes The same regulation steam pressure boilers ies out of existence. In America they are fast 
Galvanized tin pails are preferable to dingy, wash with water that contains = ae i apna eyo gene peel an eee | po — districts, conn. Se fe the 
any other for garbage or slops, as they ® great deal of salt. the home or email factory use. nayone with separator is to the g sections. 
\ will not rust and will not absorb grease. When iodine, after being applied to ordinary intelligence and our cimple 4 om 
They should be thoroughly cleansed at the skin, smarts too much, it can be Se ee ee string beans; Wanted! Agents and Dealers 
. least once a week. removed with ammonia. ; kinds, fresh meats, fish, etc., just ng acl as Big Profits For You. 
ond- A small broom with a long handle is A little sugar added to the salted boiling potatoes. These outfits will pay | 
von a great convenience, as well as an es- Water used for basting roast beef will Wail test ‘a Hlietine. In, Europe these stuail A tremendous business is developing on these 
sher sential thing to brushing sides of pails, sive it a rich brown color. canning factories have been in evidence 20 outfits an and we are offe: merchants, hard- 
as it saves the hands and removes the A pleasant disinfectant for the sick years and have nearly driven the big canner- eet re ed staan taste 
— accumulated grease more easily than a room is essence of cinnamon, allowed $1,000 Profits in ducements to sell these outfits in their locali- 
ms cloth. to evaporate in a shallow dish. Two Months a. The ere ener ae Seer fruit 
It has been said “death lurks in the be PS ghana * pulverized — FACTORY = epee ‘ 
slop pail,” that typhoid germs and other mixed in a cup of stove polish wil OUT “ Canning Business” 
_~ kindred germs are found in its depths. cause it to give a brilliant finish. $100 to $200 and our S11 Calon Both Free 
show If kept clean flies do not swarm about Ammonia water, after it is used for “ 
= it and danger from illness is lessened. washing, may be used to water house Send for them today. Our 1911 Catalog de- 
/ can One of the most healthful vegetables Plants, as it is a good fertilizer. scribes our entire line ‘and tells just how to 
e has is the onion. It should be eaten as One or two onions eaten with bread figure the profits yourself, Where we have 
— often as once a week at least, as it acts and butter, a short time before retir- o— pare te nin carer ne we os 
| upon the liver, clears the complexion, ing, will act as a sedative and induce Outfit in cach melghbocbood. Welle now 
4 aids digestion and is especially appetiz- sleep. . : 
hia ing in the early spring. Fatigue that prevents sleep may often Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
mn When stewi: g or boiling onions add a be relieved by rubbing the bedy gently 637 Spring St. Eau Claire, Wis 
| piece of soda the size of a pea to the With a towel wrung out in hot salt 2 
water, let come to a boil, change to water. 
fresh water with salt and cook thors Wet paint on white yp Mig often 
oughly. Cooked in this way they will easily be removed by simply soaping 
— be sweet and palatable, with much of it well and then pouring boiling water Surplus Fruits Every Farmer Can Add to His Income | 
— the strong taste removed. over it. I want every farmer who reads this advertisement to write 
lamp A little turpentine in the water used When washing anything woolen, to k 14) for my catalog. It showshow big moneycan be made by canning 
OURS for house cleaning, especially when prevent shrinking, avoid sudden changes egeta (“Ay B= edly nag meng oo tee dot a 20 Bere teen 
© mopping floors, is death to moths. in the temperature of the water and Fa th Made There is Mon for ou in a 
ste Small mats crocheted out of soft the use of strong soaps. Wash and rinse SuUy Stahl C sees Outiit 
oe knitting cotton are splendid for placing in water of the same temperature. to Show d The “St hy” sae caren pyre proce 
ie between delicate china plates to keep To mend a torn umbrella, stick: black Madein allsizes. Prices $4.20 up. Fully guaranteed. 
— them apart and should be large enough Court plaster inside the tear. This will Handsome Over 100,000 in use. With every outfit I give com- 
to protect the edges. show less than a darn and will last for 5 plete directions and show you how a 
a some time. Profit re ne Write to-day +. ae 
Needles.—Needles are made from 0 - AHL, BR, Quincy, 
| sa steel wire, which is first cut up by Rhubarb is one of the first of the 
h En shears from coils into the length of the early vegetables and its agreeable mix- 
) Cts, needles to be made. After a bath of ture of citric and malic acid renders Care of House Plants. 
25c. such bits as have been cut out they it, while young and tender, an excellent If you want plants to last well, al- 
 B0c. are placed.in a furnace, then rolled article of diet. For a breakfast dish Ways have them moved from the room 
cT. until perfectly straight. Next the it is delicious, especially when prepared before it is swept. Many house plants 
— needle pointer takes up a dozen or so in this way: Wash and cut the stalks such as aspidistras, palms, ete., are 
rE of-the wires and, rolls them between into tiny pieces, without removing the simply choked with the dust which set- 
his thumb and finger, with their ends skin and place them in a porcelain bak- tles upon them, for it prevents their . 
~—s on a turning grindstone, first one and ing dish. Sprinkle plenty of sugar over breathing through their leaves. In Aladdin MANTLE Lamp 
Pa. then the other being ground. The them; cover closely and bake until very Warm weather put them out of doors BURNS KEROSENE (Coal Oi! 
at little steel bobbins are next fed into tender. Owing to the succulency of this Sometimes to have the benefit of a eveteces je bel 
° a machine which flattens and gutters vegetable not a drop of water is needed gentle shower, or if you cannot manage ight than city gas, gasolene or electricity— 
5 of the heads, after which the eyes are during the pei? For those who do that, sponge or syringe the leaves oc- i geteniatt cneetearenanaiaam 
a punched. not care for the taste of rhubarb but casionally with lukewarm water, after- world’s standard. Fully Guaranteed. 
.Y, They are now complete needles, but realize its value in the spring diet a’ Wards wiping with a clean chamois T. H. BALL, California, SOLD 850 
es rough and easily bent. Careful heat- little orange juice may be squeezed over leather, to prevent spotting. ee ey ae ilinete coda O47 Complete line 


ing and sudden cooling gives them’ the. 
necessary temper, and nothing remains 
but to give them their final polish. In 


the fruit when it comes from the oven. 





Here is a good, ‘unfailing recipe for 





Charm of the Rose Garden. 
Let us plant rose bushes. 


and chandeliers for homes, offices and public places. 

ition or how to get lamp free 
659 

Montreal, Cansda, 


of lamps-an 
Ask nearest office for agency proposi| 














~ a coarse cloth needles are spread to the keeping young and well: Find an occu- A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! Onan cee 
146 number of 40,000 or 50,000. Emery pation and do your work with all the Rose plot, 

Y, dust is strewed over them, oil is cheerfulness that in you lies; think Fringed pool, 

ie sprinkled on and soft soap daubed over kindly of everyone and every living Ferned grot— 

: the’ cloth ich, rolled tightly, is creature. This recipe if followed will No. lovelier gardens are ever planted 

F thrown into pot with others, where insure a good digestion, a fine circula- than those in which rose bushes play a 

Ajae it rolls about’for twélve hours or more. tion, sound health, and make one look part. Their wealth of luxuriant bloom 

Stone When takeh from this friction bath, and feel scores of years younger. Try will reward many times the care and 

74 the needles require only a rinsing in it and demonstrate its truth for your- thought, and outlay of money necessary 

"sold clean, hot. water, when they are ready self, so that you may joyfully label it for choosing and setting. This season 

igo to be sorted and packed, “Recipe tried and tested.”’. an abundance of roses is promised. Depts 77, Hudson, Wis. (One hour’s ride from Minneapolis) 
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Part of Trinidad Asphalt Lake 


The costliest roofings 
are the roofings that 


don’t last. 
The roofing that does 


last is made of Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt— 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Other roofings all have their 
drawbacks: Shingles crack, 
split, and rot; tin rusts; slate 
breaks and blows loose; coal- 
tar gets brittle and cracks; so 
do the many socalled “asphalt” 
roofings, because they lack 
the “live” lasting qualities of 
natural asphalt. 

Genasco has the natural oils of 
Trinidad Lake asphalt sealed in it; 
and they keep the roofing always 
pliable and strong and defensive 
against all weathers. | Genasco 
doesn’t crack, rot, rust, or break. 
It is Permanently waterproof. That 
means real economy. 

It pays to cover the roof of 
every building on the farm with 


Genasco. ° Fully guaranteed. 

The Kant-leak Kleet prevents nail- 
leaks, and waterproofs the roofing-seams 
without cement. Makes Genasco easier 


to apply than ever. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco mineral or 
smooth surface Roofings with Kant-leak Kleets 
packed in the roll. 


A 
RS 


Write us for the Good Roof 
Guide Book and samples. 





; EO) The Barber Asphalt 
™).) Paving Company 
y 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


ee Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
j mooth-surface Roofing 











Asphalt- ‘00 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 











THE NEW FARMER 


The “rube” has been succeeded by 
the “agriculturist.” There’s as much 
difference between the “rube” and 
“agriculturist” as between corn and 
cucumbers. The modern farmer is a 
business man, a student, and a pro- 
gressionist. The result is a great 
, mens ' change in cul- 
tural methods. 

Mould-board 
plows and drag 
cultivators are 
being replaced: 
by “Cutaway” 
tools. Farmers 
now realize rhat 
cultivation is not 
merely a matter 
of softening the 
ground. Thor- 
ough, frequent 
cultivation stirs 
. : the soil, lets in 
air and sunshine and new fife, killing 
foul vegetation. “Cutaway” tools 
effect perfect sub-soil connections; 
Save time and labor; increase crops 
25% to so%. 

Send postal to-day to The Cutaway 
Harrow Co., Higganum, Conn., for 
new booklet “INTENSIVE CULTI- 
VATION.” It’s free. Adv. 


Write J. D. 8. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich., 
for best list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. 


Strawberries Froni Seed 


RIPE FRUIT IN 4 MONTHS 














SMITH BROS. SEED CO., Box 637, AUBURN, N. Y. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Poor little Gluck waited very anxious- 
ly alone in the house for Hans’ return. 
Finding he did not come back, he was 
terribly frightened, and went and told 
Schwartz in the prison all that had 
happened. Then Schwartz was very 
much pleased, and said that Hans must 
certainly have been turned into a black 
stone, and he should have all the gold 
to himself. But Gluck was very sorry, 
and cried all night. When he got up 
in the morning, there was no bread in 
the house, nor any money; so Gluck 
went and hired himself to another gold- 
smith, and he worked so hard, and so 
neatly, and so long every day, that 
he soon got money enough together to 
pay his brother’s fine, and he went and 
gave it all to Schwartz, and Schwartz 
got out of prison. Then Schwartz was 
quite pleased, and said he should have 
some of the gold of the river. But 
Gluck only begged he would go and see 
what had become of Hans. 

Now when Schwartz had heard that 
Hans had stolen the holy water, he 
thought to himself that such a pro- 
ceeding might not be considered alto- 
gether correct by the King of the Gold- 
en River, and he determined to man- 
age matters better. So he took some 
more of Gluck’s money, and went to a 
bad priest, who gave him some holy 
water very readily for it. Then Schwartz 


The King of the Golden River 


A Story by John Ruskin. 


a strange expression of mockery upon 
its lips. And, when he had gone a few 
yards farther, he looked back; but the 
figure was not there. 

And a sudden horror came over 
Schwartz, he knew not why; but the 
thirst for gold prevailed over his fear, 
and he rushed on. And the bank of 
black clouds rose to the zenith, and 
out of it came bursts of fiery lightning, 
and waves of darkness seem to heave 
and float between the flashes over the 
whole heavens. And the sky where 
the sun was setting was all level, and 
like a lake of blood; a strong wind 
came out of that sky, tearing its crim- 
son clouds into fragments, and scat- 
tering them far into the darkness. And 
when Schwartz stood by the brink of 
the Golden River, its waves were black, 
like thunder clouds, but their foam was 
like fire; and the roar of the waters 
below, and the thunder above, met, 
as he cast the flask into the stream. And, 
as he did so, the lightning glared into 
his eyes, and the earth gave way be- 
neath him, and the water closed over 
his cry. And the moaning of the river 
rose wildly into the night, as it gushed 
over Two Black Stones. 


(Continued in Next Issue.) 





“The gifted man is he who sees the 
essential point and leaves aside all the 
rest as surplusage.—Carlyle., 








In this photograph we have an indication of the 
York, 


of the rural highways. 





improvements of public highways in western New 


In traveling over our roadways we constantly meet teams drawing loads of cracked stone being con- 
veyed to a distant point for road making or for cement walls. 
graph are drawn by a traction engine. One of the greatest advances in this country has been improvements 


The three big wagons in the above photo- 





was sure it was all quite right. So 
Schwartz got up early in the morning 


mountains. 


glacier, and had great difficulty in 
crossing it, even after leaving his 
basket behind him. The day was cloud- 
less, but not bright: there was a heavy 
purple haze hanging over the sky, and 
the hills looked lowering and gloomy. 
And as Schwartz climbed the _ steep 
rock path, the thirst came upon him, 
as it had upon his brother, until he 
lifted his flask to his lips to drink, 
Then he saw the fair child lying near 
him on the rocks, and he cried to him, 
and moaned for water. 

“Water indeed,” said Schwartz; “I 
haven’t half enough for myself,’ and 
passed on. As he went he thought the 
sunbeams grew more dim, and he saw 
a low bank of black cloud rising out 
of the west; and, when he had climbed 
for another hour the thirst overcame 
him again, and he would have drunk. 
Then he saw the old man lying before 
him on the path, and heard him cry 
for water. ‘Water, indeed,” said 
Schwartz, “I haven’t half enough for 
myself,” and on he went. 

Then again the light seemed to fade 
from before his eyes, and he looked up, 
and, behold, a mist, of the color of 
blood, had come over the sun; and the 
bank of black cloud had risen very 
high, and its edges were tossing and 
tumbling like the waves of the angry 
sea. And they cast long shadows, which 
flickered over Schwartz’s path. 

Then Schwartz climbed for another 
hour, and again his thirst returned; 
and as he lifted his flask to his lips, 
he thought he saw his brother Hans 
lying exhausted on the path before him, 
and, as he gazed, the figure stretched 
its arms to him, and cried for water. 
“Ha! ha!” laughed Schwartz, “are you 
there? Remember the prison bars, my 
boy. Water, indeed! do you suppose 
I carried it all the way up here for 
you!” And he strode over the figure; 





yet, as he passed, he thought he saw 








Improving a Run Down Orchard. 
Early winter is a good time to im- 


before the sun rose, and took some prove a run down orchard by manuring 
bread and wine in a basket, and put his ana pruning the trees. Whether or not 
holy water in a flask, and set off for the the trees need attention is to be de- 
Like his brother, he was cided by their 
much surprised at the sight of the course “run down” signifies that some 
attention i$ required. 
good health and are making, 


appearance, but, of 
If trees are in 
say, a 
foot of new growth every season, the 
orchard is not run down, for the fact 
that there is food enough to make 
such a growth shows the. ground 
in which they are is not devoid 
of food. When the contrary is the 
case a good dressing of manure spread 
under the trees as ‘far as the limbs ex- 
tend should be given, preferably early 
in the winter, that snows and rains may 
carry the food to the roots. Should the 
trees be in cultivated ground, it is bet- 
ter to fork the manure in at the time of 
its application. If cultivation has not 
been done of late it should be done, and 
continued for some time until the trees 
are again in prime condition, but in do- 
ing this be careful not to destroy the 
roots. Pruning of old trees is a great 
help to them. Old limbs and shoots are 
next to useless, yet all have to be sup- 
ported by the roots. They help exhaust 
the food supply while giving nothing in 
return. Some of the old branches should 
be cut out entirely; others cut back 
part way, all looking to encouraging the 
tree to make younger shoots in their 
place. Shoots crossing each other and 
some out of a good shape can come 
away as well, and if intelligently done 
the reward will come in good growth of 
young branches, which will result in 
flowers and fruit. It is not always old 
orchards that are run down. Many a 
young orchard can be seen in the same 
condition, In this case the leach of food 
is the trouble. Cultivation and manure 
will bring such an orchard back to good 
condition again, and it is not probable 
that much pruning would be required. 
There would be no old limbs to cut out: 
but no doubt some pruning could be 
done to advantage. Do not forget to 
paint over any scars made by sawirg off 
limbs, otherwise rot would set in in the 
course of time, 











King Edward 


and 40 other good varieties of Strawberries 
—the kinds for big profits. 

500,000 Choice Raspberry Plants 
Black, Red, Yellow and Purple varieties. 
Blackberry Plants by the million 

The most complete stock in the United States 
Our Blackberries are of the fruiting strains, and 
are sure money makers. We offer special induce- 
ments in Currants, ies, Grapes, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, “ 

We sold over 11,000 bushels of Seed Corn last 
spring, and have a bumper crop again for sale. It 


is the kind that fills your eribs. 
Send for our free catalog, fully describing the 


products of our 1,000acrefarm. You sia.) 1) can’t 
afford to miss this. Send today. 
W. N. SCARFF New Carlisle, Ohio 











i 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Better Seeds 
Lower Prices 


If we did not know we had something better to 
offer you in seeds, at lower prices, we would not be 
so anxious for you to have our catalog. No better 
Seeds can be had.—We offer t!:-m to you direct at 

. wholesale prices, 
Cabbage Seed—We supply seed to 
4, the largestgrowers and storers of cab- 
bage in the United States—pure seed— 
the kind that produces cabbege, ous 
to head up even and hard, and stand 
‘ up and stay m in 
storage until spring. 
Cauliflower Seed —is i 
grown, from selected heads,screened # 
80 you get only large plumpseed. We% 
will forfeit $500 for better, truer seed 
than we furnish at moderate pri 








er Seed—Is all grown 
in New York State. As whitcas 
chalk—noseedsman puts out bet- 
ter pedigreed stock at any price, 
7 Peas—We grow our own stock, 
hand-picked and cleaned. Peassecondto none, 
Beans—We grow here, hand-picked, 
screened, and graded. New York State beans 
excel the world. 
Sweet Corn—Ask the gardeneror the can- 
ner if he would plant western grown sweet 
corn? Ours isalieastern grown, Field corn 
on approv: 
Forrest’s Honest Seeds are second to none 
—and at about one-half the usual price, 
Catalog free to all—drop us a postal. 


FORREST SEED CO., Box 34, Cortiand, N.Y, 















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
To grow the fin- 


FERRY‘ 


SEEDS 2:25 






vegetables, plant the best 
*s Seeds are 
because they never failin yield 
or —~ge The best garden- 
ers d farmers everywhere 
know Ferry's to be the 
highest standard of quality 
yet attained. For sale 
every where, 












FREE Sata os 


Giant Pansy (50 col.) 


‘or postage. 

f holesale list. 

ALNEER BROS. 
No. 74A BLK., ROCKFORD, ILL. 








# expensivo, but we have a large 
stock this yearand offer 20 nice 
roots for 25 cts; 100 for $1.00 
1.000, $8.00; with 


directions for growing, Large 
- catalog of plants seeds et. free 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
6 Hardy Everblooming 2 
R 








On roots. 

OSeS Meet 

Sent to one address, post- ; 
guaranteed to reach you in 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 


good growing condition. 
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VIRGINIA ORCHARDS. 
Grows Apples for Export at $12.00 per 
Barrel. - 


Apples are king in Augusta and she 
grows them to perfection, large, high 
colored and fine flavored red apples 
with a “waxy” skin and luscious are 
grown by the hundreds of thousands of 
pushels that find ready market in New 
york and all the large cities and that 
make friends wherever they go. Au- 
gusta county’s apples are: the York 
Imperials, a red winter apple of full 
size, sub-acid in flavor and one of the 
pest keeping apples in cold or ordinary 
storage; Virginia Winesaps, a_ well 
known red winter apple, reaches per- 
fection here; the Stayman Winesap, an 
improved dessert apple of recognized 
flavor with a beautiful color and a 
favorite in all markets; the “Lowry,” 
the new dessert app.-e, which was propa- 
gated in Virginia, is grown extensively 
jn Augusta county and the best proof 
of its merits and value is shown by the 
sales of Lowrys from Waynesboro sec- 
tion orchards in May, 1909, at $5.00 
per bushel. 

The Newtown Pippin is grown in the 
plack loams on the Blue Ridge Moun- 


tains in Augusta county. Ben Davis, 
Bonum, Grimes Golden, Limbertwig, 
Maiden’s Blush, Pilot, Gano, Northern 


Spy and Delicious are also grown and 
the year 1910 will witness the planting 
of some 60,000 apple trees of well 
known commercial varieties in Augusta 
county. 

Peaches do well in Augusta in cer- 
tain sections; the Augusta peach is 
mostly grown and finds ready market 
locally at from $1.25 to $2.00 per 
bushel. Peach growing is on the in- 
crease as evidenced by a prominent fruit 
grower in the Waynesboro section who 
is planting a 50 acre peach orchard 
on the Blue Ridge’ at the 2,600 feet 
elevation. 

Climatic Conditions Just Right. 

Here in Augusta county is to be 
found the commercial apple orchard 
in its perfection, planted in proved 
soils in blocks of from 5 to 100 acres, 
with every tree a perfect’ speci- 
men, low headed, forks arched, bark 
clean and smooth and with wide spread- 
ing and strong main branches, with 
open top for entrance .of the air, sun- 
shine and rain so essential to the proper 
maturing and coloring of all the apples 
on the tree. The tree rows are straight, 
the ground clean cultivated, no crops 
grown in these orchards except apples 
and an occasional cover of clover or 
grass, which is turned under to enrich 
the soils and add plant life to the 
trees; each tree an income producing 
unit and cared for accordingly. 

Augusta county orchardists have 
learned from their 25 years of intelli- 
gent study and development the vital 
importance .of careful selection of 
nursery stock, proper setting, and con- 
stant attention to spraying, pruning, 
cultivation and fertilization and to-day 
the money returns which run up to 
$575 net per acre per year prove that 
this development work has been well 
and truly done. 

Averages 28 Bushels per Tree. 

Let the actual conditions and results 
of Augusta apple orchards tell the 
story; in one orchard of 3,500 bearing 
trees is a block of York Imperials 24 
years old that packed per tree 28 bar- 
rels or 84 bushels of selected apples in 
1905, the following year these trees 
again bore a heavy crop and each suc- 
ceeding year have been loaded with 
fruit; the apples from this orchard, 
near Waynesboro, are stored by the 
grower in cold storage in the cities and 
sold in March, April and May of the 
following year, after harvesting, at 
prices ranging from $5.00 to $8.00 per 
barrel. 

80 to 90 per Cent. Fancy Fruit. 


Many hundred of the apple trees in 
the Augusta county orchard of 5,000 
trees now owned by a prominent apple 
grower once identified ag an apple 
orchardist in Hood River, Oregon, were 
80 loaded with fruit last September 
that the limbs had to be braced with 
strong oak braces to prevent the trees 
from splitting open with the weight 
of the ripening fruit. Think of a tree 
Yielding 3,000 pounds of apples, one 
and a half tons of fruit. This orehard 
in full fruit last fall presented a sight 
Worth seeing; row after row of apple 
trees, 30 feet in diameter, covered with 
large red apples that were so closely 
packed on the branches that they bent 
double and touched the ground on all 
sides of the trees and this fruit picked 
and packed up to 80 and 90 per cent. 
fancy apples that sold for dessert fruit 
in New York at top market prices. 

$500 Per Acre. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Virginia cites the following in his’ an- 
Qual report: “A young orchard of 9 


acres near Waynesboro, containing 325 
trees, 8 years old, produced 910 barrels, 
or 2,730 bushels of apples last year, of 
which 860 barrels were fancy fruit that 
sold for $3.00 per barrel on the trees, 
netting the owner $270 per acre at the 
eighth year, before. the trees had 
reached full bearing. These trees are 
again in full fruit spur and give prom- 
ise of netting the owner $500 per acre 
when they have come into full bearing. 
These figures of profit mean net returns 
after deducting all expenses of interest 
on the total investment. 

o——— 

Training Apple Eaters. 

A farmer living near Scranton, Pa., 
disposes of his surplus apples, wind- 
falls, etc., by shipping them to town 
to be distributed to the children of the 
factory district. 

This is a good way to dispose of cull 
apples, Every one of these children 
will become an apple eater and will 
never get over the habit. We need not 
fear a surplus of apples in the future 
while such an army is being trained. 
Every year at this time some _ one 
comes asking what the Apple Consu- 
mers’ league is. It happened that 
about a dozen years ago the writer had 
dinner at a well known New York 
restaurant. He became apple hungry, 
but it was impossible to find baked 
apples or apple sauce on the Dill 
of fare, He called a waiter and put 
up a hard complaint. In a short time 
a very polite man came like one who 
seeks to sidestep trouble, and about the 
following dialogue was spoken: 

“IT hope there is nothing wrong with 
the food.” 

“Why it isn’t all there!” 

“What is lacking?’ 

“Apple! Many of us were born in 
the country and brought up on apples. 
We like them and want to go where 
they are served. Why do you not offér 
baked apple and apple sauce? ‘This 
is a first-class restaurant—why not 
make it complete?” 

The manager looked around and saw 
a dozen heads nod with “That’s right.” 
He was a wise man and merely said: 

“Well, gentlemen, - I'll get them. 
Thank you for the suggestion!’ 

The next day “Baked Apple and 
Cream” was written in red ink on the 
bill of fare. There was a rush for 
the apples that startled the restaurant 
managers and several barrels are now 
served there every week. That sug- 
gested the Apple Consumers’ league, 
and we began at once to spread .the 
work. We went about calling for ap- 
ples, and when the restaurants and 
hotels failed to offer the fruit we made 
it our business to make life a burden 
to the managers. The apple army 
grew like magic und ere long thousands 
of travelers took up the refrain. Up 
to that time the dish of fruit on hotel 
tables contained bananas and oranges. 
We filled up these dishes with apples 
and made baked apples a fair partner 
with sliced orange. There can be no 
doubt that this simple organization has 
increased the consumption of apples by 
20 per cent. 

Some amusing things have grown 
out of it. The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural society met at Gettysburg one 
year. This is the heart of the famous 
York Imperial section, yet there was 
not even the smell of an apple about 
the hotel. Some 50 or more guests 
began to call for apples, and kept it 
up at supper until the proprietor sent 
out and bought some Ben Davis which 
he served raw. For breakfast’ the 
baked fruit came on piping hot. 

mamody 
Queer Creatures. 

“The grasshopper isn’t a chicken, al- 
though it lays eggs, but it has a giz- 
zard as a chicken has, except that the 
grasshopper’s gizzard has teeth—sharp, 
horny teeth. 

“The butterfly has a delicate and 
beautiful little pump inside of itself, 
with which it pumps nectar from the 
flowers. The dragon fly’s appetite is 
never satisfied, although that amazing 
insect, with its 50,000 microscopic eyes, 
eats continuously from daylight until 
dark—capturing thousands upon thou- 
sands of flies and other noxious insects 
during the day. But the digestive ap- 
paratus of the dragon fly is such that 
all it takes into its long stomach is 
digested instantly. 

“The patient ox and its sweet 
breathed kind crop the grass all day 
but never know they have been eat- 
ing until the food they have bolted has 
passed leisurely through three stom- 
achs and is fired back at them from a 
fourth one in the shape of the familiar 
cud, which they chew and _ chew, 
standing in the shade, pondering and 
whisking flies or humped up in the 
barnyard, shedding snow. 

“Yes, we are queer, queer creatures, 
all of us, brute and human. And many 
of us are queerest when we eat.” 
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1] My re f es 39 ashy 


NIGH 


IS THE NIGHT—TO WRITE THAT POSTAL TO ME! YES, SIR; 
MAIL IT IN THE MORNING—BY FIRST POST 
I WILL 


® 66 % ON THE MANURE 
SEND YOU 4 Things—All Corkers’ Serzaver SUBJECT 
1—My Four-Color Spreader Catalog 
They'll Open 2—My New Net Results Bulietin Chock full of 
Your Eyes |3—My Photographic Spreader Album Good Stuff 
4—My Sizzling 1911 Announcement a — 
Mead fell eet ee os oy — never was or i, there “oday SS, Manure iS} preader on 4 
Saiomeg, cod we let zt you prove pal a8 nel ma IRTY DAY TO TWELVE MONTHS FREE TRIAL 
against 





























in addition to the best Spreader, I have the Best Price Proposition 


a insteny with an annual capacity ity of 40,000 complete machines can make. Here’s what I charge you— 


based 0! 

MPIRST—The ectual cost of + mp soate in ere con apenas, 

SECOND—The actual cost of our pay roll every Saturday nig 

THIRD—One very small profit, based on this tremendous quantity and sold direct to o you. 

That simply is the secret of our low price. don’t need make much on each one, do a ure 
4 oe for yourself. I make A all alike on automatic machinery with dies and jigs turnin = ~~ 

perfect ——_ all alike with the same operation on huge, expensive machinery, and t at 5 " 
whole store, Whe ou consider how I make these machines, then the queniny. then the system = 
which I sell them ere is no wonder that nobody can compete with me, and they a on compe = 
with me unless they make ey =o same make th | a oe oe same manner. I can se! 
factories can 

= "The quality te here toa and don’t you forget it. Our trial = will e thats 


Just ey at now— Ce ier full information — particulars, 
h hat t I have to tell_you on this spreader 
xo" pleased. with ail ‘previous offers. I don’t care what spreader you are figuring on buying, 


My, 1 1911 o 
you can’t afford not to get my proposition first. 
869 GALLOWAY 


WM. GALLOWAY co. ‘STATION Waterloo, Iowa 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
















“Sure-Opener” 


See How It Works 
























Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


HE “SURE-OPENER ” will cut an opening 

from two to seven inches in diameter in fruit» 
vegetable,<meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
‘*Mason” or other glass ars. IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA’ RECEPTACLES. , No‘more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper. 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 


lips. Adjustabl 
“Gu The Lever makes a “a. “an 


to any size. Is 
stronger grip than | built like a jack— 
any man’s hand. 








a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the You do not have to call a man 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking When you have the “Sure-Opener” 
screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. Nothing to 
get out ofjorder. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


OUR OFFER—Send 59 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
and the “SURE-OPENER” will come back to you by reiurn mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 




















Why Don’t ¥ You Drain or 


“LAND’S SAKE” 
FORTHE Terrace That Farm of Yours? 
You don’t need 
posse eaia | patito assay mip Farm Level $34. 72,'28 
outfit includes Level, Tele: 
gee eT to creel ae oe Sqerer et Se le away; sees. G = 
25 years Ynys - 1 experie: G, RAGING. and 18 a IRCA ING, wit with Tutt 
instructi ay a oe to use the Tavel Simplicity, Accuracy, JARANTEED. 
Used and endorsed in every State in the Uni alo Canada and Meso 
Shi; on receipt of 5.00; back if not satisfied. Or, 
O.D. $15.00 and phot om be, on. sulject t to approval. & wa Shipping pweightis tbs. 
If not on sale in your town, order from 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 323-¢ Brunswick Bldg. NEW YORK.N. Y. 





with Grad 











THE MOWER FOR SERVICE 


Wherever there is grass to cut the JOHNSTON 
No. 10 Mower is known and used—and acknowledged to 
be the best mower made. Has more good features 
than any other mower. Cuts all the hay, any kind 
of grass, on level or uneven ground. Easy to operate; 
no side draft; gives a lifetime of dependable service. 


We also make a one-horse mower (No. Il). 
is made along quality lines to give perfect satisfaction 


JOHN STON after year; represents all that is best in farm 


year 
Farm Machinery cneaiin construction. Bete te 1911 ag ey which 
explains the superior construction of Jae wang wr song ey ee bay son 
Rakes, Manure Spreaders, Corn ders, Tedders, Hay ers, Hare 
Tows, etc. It’s free. Send postal Box 121-D 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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=.=) 08 THE LOW 
b 
Aunt Hannah’s $ DOWN 
l Replies } 
—s pas 
=. =) 0 ' 
Déar Aunt Hannah: I wish you rT 
would publish this letter for me as I me 
‘ . durit 
wish it to go to the class of people are! 
who take Green’s Fruit Grower, which 3 of f2 
contains nothing but that which only cat 
true, honest, kind-hearted, earnest ‘ ~ 
people would wish. I am a young cuuuinll EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD A. Sit 
woman twenty-one year old, have dark : Agric 
brown curly hair, blue-gray eyes and AND UPWARD i OUR LIBERAL TRIAL ENABLES you teres 
ae ponent: ouly bbc gtltll ee 7O DEMONSTRATE THIS. While our prices sary 
rather pretty. am neat and refined. THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. or all capacities are astonishingly low, the qual. inter 
I love all the bright and pretty things It ge solid. fair and square ity is high. Our machines are up to date, well If W 
of life, flowers, music, and all of the vaKi: 3 . . brand built and handsomely finished; run easier, and 
domestic animals, especially the horse, proposition to furnis a bran new, skim closer, have a simpler bowl with fewer ~~ 
of which I am very fond. I am fond of | well made and: well finished cream parts than any other cream separator. Thou. abov 
the farm and especially the small farm separator complete, subject to a — of ne giving splendid satis. This 
on which every foot of space is put to trial guar: action. rite for our 1911 catalog. We Fives 
use, and now comes the gist of my roy SP 95 ann oe nage + will send it free, postpaid. _ It is richly illus. roan 
letter. I am a southern girl as all my or Jo,  Ditte trated, shows the machines in detail and tells ing $ 
people are and as all the boys and picture which illustrates our large ‘ all about the American Separator, teen 
men here are farmers. So I wish to capacity machines. Skims I quart of Our surprisingly liberal long time twelV 
correspond with some young man of milk a minute, hot or cold; makes pease ls gree: pe enerous terms of show 
southern parentage, one who is tall, thick or thin cream and does it purchase and the low prices quoted farm 
dark hair, dark eyes and one who has . ll isher priced will astonish you. We are the the t 
a.good home or small fruit farm. I just as Well as any hig! er pri oldest exclusive manufacturers of essen 
would prefer some one from Virginia machine. Any boy or girl can run hand separators in America and the Sol 
or South Carolina, some good, honest it sitting down. The : first to sell direct to the user. We of co 
man who loves nature and good books, crank is only 5 inches cannot afford to sell an article that wi 
and above all who loves a good home long. Just think of that! is not absolutely first class. You above 
om cenagy urge oer te aperestote one. The how! is a sanit save agent’s, dealer’s and even cata. sectic 
I am a good cook and have a high 4 ary 1 house’s profits by dealing with bette 
school education. If the right one marvel, easily cleaned, 0g J € But 
; . ‘ us and at the same time obtain the : 
answers I will tell him all about my- and embodies all our latest Becet ead. hichest quality. madiin figure 
self and if we suit will exchange pic- improvements. Gears run es s q y mac an a 
tures. No triflers need answer; please ° Sp er : on the market. Our own (manu of bt 
Bake rvanenas ens in anti-friction bearings ceiver’ t heen 
understand that. I only wish to cor- * hi ted urer’s) guarantee protects you must 
respond with some nice, refined young and thoroughly protec ° on every American Separator. We nary 
man, who, like me, hasn’t a chance to Before you decide on a ship immediately. Western orders assun 
meet the kind of people who appeal to cream separator of any filled from Western points. Write elevel 
him.—Ruth. capacity whatever, obtain [\ee us and get our great offer and hand- His it 
Aunt Hannah's reply: While I pub- our $15.95 proposition. ia a i j some free catalog. ADDRESS, a 
lish the above letter I do not and will : RIDGE q 
not furnish the name or tis sount| AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. BOX 1121, BAINB » NYP tes 
girl nor her address. I would feel that . fl 
Pores Going the apr an indury rather to every country as to cause - many a : five t 
than a benefit by yp dagared fully with people to starve for the want of food, Ger This Big cést 
wed wishes. It ecemeen ." nig certain rule, but this is not true. Love will 4 ductit 
that she would receive letters from un- q, what soldiers and warships cannot per I 
worthy men, and very likely letters also accomplish. But a young girl should have 
from worthy young men. With this jot always marry the man she deeply cows 
refusal to publish the name and address jove, - There may be obstacles in the Eve 
I will concede that I can see the dif- way. The young man may not have type 
ficulty which this young girl experi- ,oo4 principles, or he may not be fed s 
ences, which is experienced by thou- tonperate. He may not be honest or summ 
os of “Asi ward soot ae baal truthful, and still there may be some- used 
is country especially in the farming thing in his character that greatly at- been 
wee as - istric , ’ A postal brings it- FREE— 
communities. In these rural districts tracts your affections. Never under any postpaid. You will be surt cows, 
the girls are as a rule superior in in- (ip¢ymstances marry an unprincipled prised at the money it will save the a 
telligen and culture to the young i de : 4 you. Don’t buy beforeyou geta 
ee Oe Rees te man. I once knew a girl who had two copy and see how youcan easily $90, t 
reine The girls there have not the op- offers of marriage. One from a man of SAVE $20.00 TO $40.00 Unde1 
ooeyrend po gence a4 aan mo great wealth but not of high principles, = oat A ~ me conce 
who are eir equals. he girls long ; m ce : 4 and get a machine guaran’ f 
for congenial D nenasuanas which they the other: a (peor struggling but rising to turn easier, clean easier, skim nia 
< : “ young man who acted on principle. I closer than any other. Guaran- Toss 
do not always secure in the a remember the remark of the adviser feed to do this in your own ease t 
hood in which they live. I sympathize , > : reaps ys agent ome ‘ore you send us a tra c 
with ite thee ahented end a them SNe comnaier of thie yea Ware centof money. Guaranteed a lifetime—sold on 30 days’ Free Trial, $540, 
ith girls ‘ k ‘ she advised: the girl to marry the man giving you a chance to compare it with any other on the market. , 
to get away from their restricted neigh- 4¢ wealth, whom she did not particu- The from 
borhood at least hoes . se atenaace wd larly fancy, she conceded being unprin- New Butterfly Separator oo 
months. Possibly you ave an aun", cipled herself, in acknowledging that is @ different separator—a later, more modern wi 
an uncle or a cousin in some city OF the principles of the poor young man og BE ny OO pean 
locality away from your own. Write to were commendable and remarkable. ming device gets all the cream. All shafts are vertical and under 
that relative and learn if a visit of a . oe 2 “‘frictionless’’—they run on pivot ball bearings, bathed in oil. farme 
7 The girl married the wealthy man and Milk and cream spouts being open, every part ise 
week or two would be convenient for lived to regret it. at, is easy to clean and therefore perfectly san , unless 
them. If you are able to attend a a ee ee etn to pee ee coe oe very | 
boarding school in some larger town roma Bevhee fovoet fore cities Jmgcnige, pee, ter, fae aay 
or city for only one or two terms I Seventy-Five Years of Achievement. for herds of one to fifty cows. Send for book before you buy, 
advise you to accept this opportunity. Seventy-five years ago, Stephen Bate- ALBAUGH-DOVER CO 2141 Marshali ] 
It is of the greatest importance that man started a little industry in Spring e Blvd., CHICAGO Don 
girls living in the country should see wills, N. J. (now Grenloch), and he if the 
life in different aspects in larger towns started right. It was his ideg that in In | 
or cities, even if it be only for a short pusiness, quality counts above every- diggers, orchards and beet cultivators, cows 
period. My advice is that you never thing else—that a good tool always horse rakes, etc. oe count 
seek for such correpsondence as you commands a market with the right kind It would be difficult to find a section ae Ban 
ask for in the letter which I publish. of farmers—that a cheap tool is not Of this country to-day where Iron Age =H keep 
While the subscribers of Green’s Fruit good at any price. He built his busi- farm and garden tools are not known =e cold , 
Grower are reputable people, of whom ness on this solid foundation and he and used, and they are also known in =e Moi 
I have a high opinion, this publication, jnstilled this idea into the minds of his Many foreign countries. The tools are ‘= ~ om 
as wejl as every other publication, is gons. built to give permanent satisfaction, and =". and ni 
likely to fall into the hands of dis- As a result there is located in Gren- to stand wear and tear. i (: “ It is 
reputable people who would take ad- joch, N. J., to-day, a large factory that Write to the Bateman Mfg. Co., Box A times 
vantage of such a letter as you propose covers several acres of ground, making 1602, Grenloch, N. J., for a copy of us a 
to publish. and selling each succeeding year more their beautifully illustrated seventy-fifth bef le 
° a and more farm and garden tools. ‘Im- anniversary catalog. It will be mailed os wi 
Aunt Hannah’s reply to a question: provements-have been made from time free, postage paid, to any address. . calvin; 
If you are in doubt about which of to time. © x Ny, 
your lovers you should accept as your Stephen Bateman was born on a New New York First of the World’s Cities WKS 6F Hardy Roses will bloom until 
future husband, refuse them all. I as- England farm at the close of the eigh- in Wealth, and Chicago Fourth. aS ZZ) frosts. Send for prices. ‘Agents wane ( 
sure you that when the right man comes teenth century and gained a farmer’s Th A et ‘the welt ities — Park Rose Gardens, toonayP® Ace 
to claim you for his bride there will practical and valuable training until eon pe = Y le ‘ oe ae i. WEEKLY and expenses to men and women to collet the pi 
be no doubt in your mind as to whether 1821, and between that time and 1836 Pern mony pr ‘y aie ae rine he $25 Sy simples end pone Se carele: 
he is the right person. The fact that studied and learned the business of warteey we its  shttittiion Sai peed ee 4 MERY, A T 260, ee ductio: 
, > ; , t 2 . j p . ’ é . , 
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Love rules the world. Some will deny line of potato and general farm and Pay cash for what you buy and col- and to 
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Average Cost of Cow Keeping. 
The office of Farm Management has, 
during the last four years, been getting 
careful records from a large. number 
of farms, and we find that the average 
cost of keeping a cow-in addition to 
the feed, is about $45 a year, says Ww. 
A. Stillman of the U. S. Depa‘tment of 
Agriculture. This includes iabor, in- 
terest and depreciation on the neces- 
sary barn room, dairy equipment, and 
interest and depreciation on the cow. 
If we credit the cow $10 for manure 
and $5 per calf annually, this leaves a 
net charge of $30 per cow, over and 
above the feed, or for five cows $105. 
This added to $608 for the grain bill 
gives $758, which must be deducted 
from the gross income of $1,071, leav- 
ing $313 as the net income from seven- 
teen cows, as compared with $756 from 
twelve cows. Do these figures not 
show us what is the matter with dairy 
farming in the east, and that change in 
the type of management is absolutely 
essential ? 

Some one may object that the class 
of cows assumed is not representative. 

While I believe that the figures 
above are substantially correct for dairy 
sections generally, it is true that with 
better cows the figures are different. 
But let us see what the comparative 
figures are for a herd of cows giving 
an average of three hundred pounds 
of butter each per year. These cows 
must be fed a little more than ordi- 
nary cows, and under the conditions 
assumed above the farmer can keep 
eleven such’ cows, raising everything. 
His income is now $90 per cow, and the 
gross income from eleven cows being 
$900. By buying all his concentrates, 
the same farmer could keep seventeen 
cows as above, the gross income being 
$1,530, but he must buy nearly twenty- 
five tons of grain and stand the extra 
cost of keeping six cows. After de- 
ducting the cost of the grain and $30 
‘per head for the extra six cows, we 
have left $550, as compared with eleven 
cows where the grain is raised. 

Even if we adopt the most intensive 
type of farming, where the cows are 
fed soiling crops or silage during the 
summer and the valuable land is not 
used for pasture, the farm we have 
been considering can keep seventeen 
cows, raising all their feed. Assuming 
the annual income for a cow to be 
$90, this gives a gross income of $1,530. 
Under the same system, by buying all 
concentrated feed used on the farm, the 
farmer could keep thirty-five cows, the 
gross income being $3,150. But in this 
ease the grain bill is $1,592, and the ex- 
tra cost of keeping eighteen cows is 
$540, total of $2,132, which deducted 
from the gross income leaves $1,018 
from thirty-five cows, as compared 
with $1,530 from seventeen cows. It 
seems perfectly clear, therefore, that 
under present conditions the dairy 
farmer who buys his concentrated feeds, 
unless his cows are bringing him a 
very large income per head, is playing 
a losing game. 


Mail and Breeze Farm Notes. 

Don’t shut the can cover down tight 
if the cream is not thoroughly cooled. 

In figuring up the profits from the 
cows the past year don’t neglect to 
count in the manure produced. 

Banking up around the barn will help 
keep it warmer by shutting out the 
cold winds from beneath. 

Moistening the hands either with milk 
or water before milking is only a habit, 
and not a good one at that. 

It is best to feed the new calf three 
times a day for a while rather than 
give the same amount in two feeds. 

A laxative ration a week or 10 days 
before freshening will lessen the chances 
of milk fever and other troubles after 
calving. 


Cleanliness About the Dairy. 

According to a successful dairyman, 
the presence of dirt in milk indicates 
careless and uncleanly methods in pro- 
duction and handling. Another com- 
mon defect is off flavored milk, which 
may be due to a variety of causes, as 
feeding strong flavored foods, such as 
turnips, garlic, etc.; second, to feeding 
certain of feeds to excess, as, for exam- 
ple, silage; third, odors of silage or 
manure in the stable; fourth, to parti- 
cles of manure and dirt getting into 
the milk; and, fifth, to not properly 
rinsing the bottles after using wash- 
ing powders. 

Dairymen, as a rule, have been quick 
to see these defects when pointed out 
and to appreciate the importance from 


a business standpoint of producing. 


milk as nearly perfect as possible. 





care for, 

A heifer that only tests 3 per cent. 
will never make a 5 per cent. cow. 

It is best to saw off the horns be- 
fore the heifer has her first calf. 

The inside*of a cow may be dark, but 
the outside can be read like a book. 

When a cow does wot give over 6 
pounds per day it is t'me to let her 
go dry. 

Any dairy cow of any breed should 
give her own weight in milk each month 
for at least six months, and an extra 
good cow will do better. 

The first silo was built about 1870. 
It is hard for those who use them now 
to understand how the world got along 
without. silos so long. 

If there is no other chance to get 
sunlight into the cow barn it might 
not be much of a chore to cut a few 
openings in the south or west side and 
put in some windows. 

String a stout wire overhead in the 
cow barn and hang the lantern to this 
while milking and feeding. It can be 
slid along from place to place and is 
safe handled this way. 

It is a mistake to try to “work off” 
a churning of poor butter on anybody. 
Better let it go into soap grease than to | 
deceive one who has been a good cus- 
tomer and perhaps lose his trage and 
a lot of your own peace of mind. 





What to Do for Garget.—Garget, be- 
ing an inflammation of the udder, is 
sometimes curable, at other times it 
will not yield to treatment, depending 
almost entirely upon the cause. If this 
animal is a family cow, would suggest 
that the milk should not be used until 
after she has been tested with tuberculin 
for tuberculosis. If she does not react 
would then give her a pound of Epsom 
salts, dissolved in a sufficient amount of 
water to which has been added 2 ounces 
of powdered ginger; give at one dose, 
and repeat it once per week for three 
or four weeks. In addition to this, 1-2 
ounce potassium iodide, 1-2 ounce tinc- 
ture of iodine, and 8 ounces water, 
mixed; a tablespoonful of this given in 
the feed once a day should help the 





“Marketing an Apple Crop,” by Joe 
H. Murray of Oregon was a practical 
review of his own experience. Pack- 
ages should be ordered early. He em- 
phasized careful picking and handling. 
The No. 1 grade are to be packed ‘in 
barrels, nicely faced with bright and 
well-colored specimens. ‘The No. 2 grade 
are shipped in bulk, handling them as 
carefully as possible. The culls are 
made into cider and vinegar. 

“Planting ang Management of Cherry 
Trees,’”’ was the subject of a paper by 
D. A. Turner, sr., South St. Joseph. 
The cherry needs a dry soil. The 
sandy loam of the Missouri river bluffs 
is first-class. Wet soil will not do at 
all. He began planting cherries thirty 
years ago. Trees were cultivated 
until they reached bearing age, then the 
orchard was seeded to timothy or 
other grass or clover, alsike clover be- 
ing his choice. He has found the cherry 
to be a splendid paying crop. At the 
age of nine years the trees yielded sev- 
en crates each, and the fruit sold read- 
ily at $2.40 per crate. He sets the 
trees sixteen to twenty feet apart. The 
Montmorency variety is -the best of 
all. The Wragg he has found to be 
no better than the Morello. Gov- 
ernor Wood, a sweet cherry, has borne 
well with him. 

Pat Woods discussed “Peaches and 
Peach Growing in Northwest Missouri.’’ 
The location of peach trees should be 
high like the Missouri river hills. The 
valleys scarcely ever produce a crop. 
The dry soils are the best. After two 
heavy crops it will pay to cut back the 
trees severely. : 


trouble. j 
Marketing Fruit. 
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Scientists tell us that the amphibian | 
types were formerly much more numer- | 
vus and important than to-day. Am- | 
phibians were transitional types. ney | 
properly thrived in the times when the | 
greatest areas were not yet defined as 
either land or water; and many of 
them attained enormous size. Some of 
the largest creatures that ever existed 
were amphibians. ? 

But, as conditions over the greatest | 
areas became clearly defined, higher 
specialization came in and amphibian 
types, which did not specialize, were 
driven out. Much more complete 
adaptation was required for competition 
in either environment. So, except for 
a few petty species, the amphibians 
completely vanished. : . 





Your 3 Mcals Mcan Less 
Than These New Books 


Just one money-saving idea, from the 1653 topics in these nine brand-new 
books, will show you how to add dollars upon dollars to the value of 
your property. Send to-day. Your books are waiting. Know the facts 
that will make your work easier—and yield more money, besides. 





Book No. 1 
Tells how twomen made 
“$6.41 per Hen per Year” 
—explicit directions fol- 
lowed by Edward and 
Gardner Corning, the 
expert poultrymen. 236 
subjects, 25 clear illus- 
trations, all condensed 
into 64 pages. 


Book No. 2 
The manthatowns, uses, 
buys, or loves a horse, 
needs “ Horse Secrets,” 
by Professor Alexander, 
Department of Horse 
Breeding, University of 
Wisconsin. Fullof horse 
sense. 


Book No. 3 
From amateur to expert, 
and how you, too, can 
succeed in the egg busi- 
ness, is told in the “Mil- 
lion Egg Farm” book. 
238 subjects treated in 
detail. 47 cuts. 


Book No. 4 
One man sold a $10,000 
cow for $85, because he 
had neverseen our book, 
“Half a Ton of Butter per 
Cow per Year.” Get it, 
and know how much 
cows are worth. 


Book No. 5 
Michael J. Boyer Znows 
thepoultry businessfrom 
AtoZ. Hespent years 
in gathering and testing 
these “Poultry Secrets.” 
They are worth hundreds 
ofdollarstoyou. 65sub- 
jects covered compre- 
hensively, tersely, hon- 
estly. 


Book No. 6 
“A good garden saves 
doctor bills, drives away 
the blues, sweetens the 
home and puts gold in 
thy purse” —21 3subjects 
covered by Jacob Biggle. 
Inimitably interesting 
and informing. 49 pic- 
tures. 

Book No. 7 
“Corn Secrets,” by Prof. 
P. G. Holden, the corn- 
belt authority. 143 im- 
portant points covered— 
1o4 illustrations. This is 
perhaps the most accur- 
ate corn manual written. 


Book No. 8 
Free courses in. agricul- 
ture are fully described 
in our new first aid to 
prospective farmers, 
“Shall I Farm” — 232 
subjects, afew good pic- 
tures 64 pages, long 
wearing cover, complete 
index—a book full of 
commonsense. 


Book No. 9 
“The Curtiss Poultry 
Book” covers 226 sub- 
jects,written bya pioneer 
in the poultry business. 
Six indispensable for- 
mulas for feed mixing. 








Here are other folks’ experi- 
ences—how they got more re- 
sults for less work. You can 
do as they did. Pick out your 
books right now. Perhaps 


- never before has such a valu- 


able and easily read set of 
farm books been published— 
you need them—get them at 
once. See descriptions in 
left-hand column. 


These nine books, printed 
irom large type, and easy to 
read, are crowded with boiled- 
down facts that you can use 
every day. They tell not only 
how others have raised poul- 
try and eggs, and made money 
at it, but how you can do it, 
tod—how you can get bigger 
profitsfrom yourcows,whether 
you have two or twenty—how 
you can besure you're getting 
a square deal ina horse trade 
—how you can grow more 
corn from every hill—how you 
can make a 10x 20 garden 
yield as much as most folks 
get from a 20 x 40 plot. 


All these things and many 
more are told. These books 
are the cream of the life expe- 
rience of experts. They are 
absolutely authentic—or 
Farm Journal wouldn’t offer 
them to you. 


Get your set now; profit by 
all these other folks’ efforts. 
They’re enjoying the results 
of their money-saving efforts 
—so can you. Just use the 
coupon below. 


Why You Need 
Farm Journal 


Farm Journal is printed for 
those who want to knowabout 
flowers and vegetables, poul- 
try, dogs and other pets, 
horses and cows, crops, good 
roads, building and odd jobs, 
improvements around the 
place. It has home doctor- 
ing hints, dressmaking helps, 
ideas for an evening’s fun, 
cookery suggestions — why 
there isn’t anything worth 
while it doesn’t have. 


Farm Journal is theonly paper 
of its kind in the world. It 
helps the amateur and the 
expert. It helps the man or 
woman who cultivates a 
square rod or a square mile. 


Farm Journal believesinclean 
fence rows, sharp tools, and 
the ror little conveniences 
that go to make a happy fam- 
ily. Take advantage of this 
offer xow. 








What 
Readers 
Say: 


EAST 


Frank Wolfe, N. Y.— 
“Our people have learn- 
ed to call Farm Journal 
‘the monthly sunshine.’” 


A. S. Austin, N. Y.— 
“Once read, Farm Jour- 
nal is hard to do with- 
out.” 


M. E. W. King, Del.— 
“The books came all 
right, I like them and 
think I shalllearna great 
deal from the study of 
each one.” 


E. A. Nichols, Mass.— 
“T received the Garden 
Book and Almanac and 
am very much pleased 
with them.” 


Mrs. C. M. Spaulding, 
Conn.—*I have been an 
appreciative reader of 
Farm -Journal for 25 
years and have a paid- 
up subscription for the 
next 15 years.” 


WEST 


F. J. Carroll, Ohio—“Let 
me say that am most 
happily disappointed in 
Farm Journal. I ex- 
pected to be ‘stung,’ but 
discover it to be the only 
really helpful paper for 
the farm that I have yet 
seen.” 


Mrs. Mary L. Perry, Ill. 
—“More in one column 
than most others in a 
whole page.” 


W. F. Hildebrecht, Ohio 
—*I consider your paper 
so valuable that my sub- 
scription is paid to De- 
cember, 1917. 


NORTH 


Robert L. Haddock, 
Minn.— “The October 
number just received. I 
would not take a dollar 
for it.” 


S.Moore, Sask,—“Every 
home in the Westshould 
have Farm Journal.” 


SOUTH 


W. H. Lanzer, Tenn.— 
“Five farm papers come 
to our home, but Farm 
Journal is the best.” 
Andrew J. Shipor, Va.— 
“Farm Journalis not like 
any other farm paper, 
but far better and more 
interesting.” 


James Trotter, Tenn.— 
“T like Farm Journal for 
its plain facts.” 





How to Get the Three Books You Pick Out 


Use the coupon or write a letter, enclosing a dollar bill or a money order or even 
stamps (we take all the risk, remember)—and the 3 books you select will be shipped, 


fully prepaid and your name entered for Farm Journal until January 1, 1913. If you 


care for only one book, send 
fifty cents—you get all these 
splendidly helpful issues of 
Farm Journal in either case. 
You can have all your money 
back, if not satisfied. Addi- 
tional books, 20 cents each. 












I am in time, 














REWARD FOR PROMPTNESS 


A copy of the latest revised 1911 
edition of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac,” 48 pages, will be included 
with every $1 order—as long as the 
Almanacs last. Hurry your order 
along. 









SPECIAL MONEY-BACK COUPON 
Farm Journal, 118 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me books Nos. ; 
and Farm Journal until January rst, 1913—also the Almanac if 
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Grow the Root-Grafted 


Paper Shell Pecan 
and Grow Wealthy 





ment that will “ let you sleep nights. 
More profitable than fruit growing, poultry raising or 
ruck farming—safer than money in the bank—is an in- 
vestment in a pedigreed, rootegrafted Paper Shell Pecan 
orchard in the Yazoo Valley. Growers got 75c. to $1.00 
per pound for this delicious, large pecan last fall. A single 
tree in one season often produces a $160.00 crop. e 
fifth crop averages $220.00 peracre. Tenth crop exceeds 
$500.00 per acre. Crop increases fast from year to year. 


A safeand exceptionally profitable invest- 





























































5-Year-Old 
5-Acre 
Orchards 
Selling on 








Payments 
We offer a few more 
5-year-old, root-grafted, 
paper shell Pecan Or- 
chards, in five-acre tracts, 
Photo of pedigreed, root-grafted, cheap, on exceedingly 
paper shell pecan tree in Yazoo 
Valley, eleven years after trans- 
planting. Yielded 160 pounds pe- 
cans in 1909. Owner reali*ed $1. 
per pound. Average yield $250.00 
net profit per acre on trees four 
years younger than this. 


the famous pedigreed 


ing and healthy, nearly 
6 years old; will bear in 
two years. 


In the Rich Yazoo Valley 





Located in the famous Yazoo Valley, the richest land 
in the world— Bolivar County, Mississippi—rich, black, 
alluvial soil—only 16 hours from Chicago market. Land 
drained and clear—rainfall ample—climate ideal. Pecans 
are native and flourish here. Pecan is one of the hardiest 
trees. Lives and bears roo to 200 years. Vegetables, 
small fruits and cotton grow in profusion, between pecan 
trees. 


Low Price—Liberal Terms 


Make initial good-faith payment and then $20 per 
month. No interest, no taxes. ‘Total cost reasonable. 

If within 12 months you change your mind, 
we refund ALL MONEY. This unqualified con- 
dition written in BOND that purchaser holds. 

If payments lapse YOU DO NOT FORFEIT 
the money you have paid in. This is the ONLY 
LAND CONTRACT EVER WRITTEN WHIC 
ABSOLUTELY PROTECTS PURCHASER 
FROM FORFEITURE ! 

We care for orchard free, and continue to care for it; 
harvest and market crop for small per cent. of proceeds, 
if desired. We guarantee clear title to land. Ample refs 
erences as to our reliability and integrity. 


Send for Free Descriptive Book 
and Special Price My spout these Vasoo 
Valley Pedigreed Paper Shell Pecan Orchards and 


Special Price Proposition. If you enclose 2c in stamps 
to pay postage we will include samples of paper shell 


pecans. 

R. L. BILES & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

Suite 406 New Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

or W.S. BILES & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 

Ask your banker or see Dun’s or Bradstreet’s report on 
W. S. Biles & Co., Memphis, Tenn. (1 





Here’s the Greatest Value 


for Your Money ina Harrow 









The “ACME” is the only Harrow that 
euts, crushes, smoothes and 
feveis in one operation and isa perfect 
weed:exterminatorand surface mulcher, 
Thereare no lumps or air spaces between 
the furrows after using the “ACME.” 
Your soil is in the condition of a perfect 
seed bed. The subsoil has been properly 
packed and the top soil mulched to attract 
and conserve all the moisture. The “ACME” 
is universally recommended by all orchard- 
ists who have used it. 


For general farming, grain, alfalfa, etc., the 
“ACME” isthe perfect tool. The coulters cut 
through to the under soil, leaving the trash 
that has been turned under, beneath the soil 
where its fertilizing qualities may benefit 
the growing crops. There is a size to meet 
your requirements. Ther. are sizes 3 to 17% 
feet wide. 

Let us send you our combined catalog and 
booklet containing the series of articles by well 
known authorities on soil preparation, and 
describing the “ACME” line. Ask your dealer 
for prices, or write to 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc., 
130 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 





























Fiease mention Green’s Fruit Grower, - 


You Can't Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF or 
THOROUGHPIN, but 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off permanen and 
you work the horse same time. es 
not blister or remove the hair, Will 
tell you more if you write. $2.00 per 
bottle at d’lers or deliy’d. Book 4Dfree. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankini. 
bottle. Reduces Varicose Veins, Var- 
Hydrocele, Ruptured Muscles or Liga 

ments, Enlarged Glands. Allays pain quickly. 














feocele, 





Low Monthly 


liberal terms. Trees from | 


Pabst nurseries, all grow- | 








**THE CHERRY IS A PROFITABLE BERRY.’’ 





Cherries. 


Cherries luscious, ripe and red, 
Burdened boughs on every side; 

And their shining beauty spread 
Ever acts as certain guide 

To a farmhouse old and gray 

Where, a child, I used to play. 


Cherries crimson-checked and fair, 
Tho’ I tread the wanderer’s track, 

When their fragrance fills the air 
Then, perforce, I journey back 

To the orchard green and cool 

| Where I roamed when free from school. 


| Cherries, cherries, tart and sweet, 

When you ripen on the trees, 
Then I turn my eager feet 

Back from alien lands and seas, 
Just to feast once more in sooth 
As in days of vanished youth. 

—Lalia Mitchell. 

Conditions Suited to Cherries, Plums 
and Pears. 
| Cherries do well on peach soils. Plums 
will grow in soils with less drainage 
and on shallow soils, there being more 
‘land suitable to them than to any other 
lfruit. Pears require a fairly stiff clay 
te clay loam. Some prefer a soil with 
a light top and heavy subsoil. Pears 
should do well in the Forest district and 
would be profitable were enough grown 
to get a market. At Burlington large 
quantities are raised, and they pay well. 
The greatest drawback to pears is the 
blight which enters the tips of the 
| branches at bloom or after, causing the 
jleaves to darken and die, and resulting 
|in the destruction of the branch. Trees 











)|growing rapidly on rich and well culti- 


vated soils are more susceptible than 
those on well drained soils which are 
not so rich. 

“You should not put all your eggs 
in one basket.’’ Grow a variety of 
fruit so that if one kind fails one year 
you will still have an income from 
other lines. This has another advan- 
tage in that the district will not be 
lost sight of on the market because 
some line of fruit will be offered every 
year, it being a rare thing for all kinds 
to fail in any one season. Forest has 
everything that can be desired for the 
production of fruit. 

Markets depend upon our geographi- 
cal situation and upon organization 
for production which includes grow- 
ing and packing. As to position, For- 
est is second to none, being 150 miles 
nearer the markets of the west than 
Niagara, which ships over the Grand 
Trunk through that district. Then 
there is a good market in Ontario 
towns, and especially so in the north, 
which can be reached by water ship- 
ments from Sarnia. There is also a 
good market in England. Peaches 
have been shipped there successfully, 
netting the grower here 4c each. 

Peaches should be planted twenty 
feet apart, taking about 108 to the 
acre. The Elberta, Fitzgerald, Smock, 
Yellow St. John and late Crawford 
are all good varieties. In budding 
nursery stock the buds are taken in- 
discriminately from trees grown for 
scions. For this reason it would ap- 
pear that some grown trees should be 
budded from trees which have proved 
to be good fruit producers and in this 
way a better fruiting strain of trees 
could be produced. 


a. 


Captain B. F. Rockafellow may be 
called the father of the apple industry 
in Canon City, Fremont county. Over 
forty years ago Captain Rockafellow 
bought land from the government at 
$1.25 an acre, and this year his sixty- 
acre orchard on this same land has 
produced some 30,000 boxes of choice 
fruit bringing him an income of as 








W. F. P. 0. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 






many dollars. 


Pecan Culture. 
Prof, H. E. Van Deman, in Louisiana 
Horticultural Report. . 


Pecan culture is a ‘subject of 
interest to every inhabitant of Louisi- 
ana, as well as the southern people 
generally, and indirectly to the whole 
country. Louisiana is the home of the 
pecan; there is no state in the Union 
in which it does better—not even in 
Texas, where there are more trees of 
pecans growing than in any other state. 
Texas, we all agree, produces the large 
bulk of the pecans that go to the 
market, because there nature has 
planted trees. Nature has also planted 
the pecan in Louisiana and in Missis- 
sippi, but nature never planted the pe- 
can east of the state of Mississippi. So 
far as we know, there has never been 
found a wild pecan tree east of Missis- 
sippi, though some people have under- 
taken to state and to prove that this 
is not the case.- The facts show, how- 
ever, that the pecan is not native east 
of the state of Mississippi. It grows 
naturally as far north as south Iowa, 
but only in the alluvial soils. There 
is scarcely any part of the whole pecan 
area where it is found outside of the 
river bottoms. There are certain sec- 
tions in Texas and elsewhere growing 
pecans in lands that might not be called 
alluvial, but the natural habitat of the 
pecan is the low, rich river or creek 
bottoms. In the state of Louisiana we 
find the pecan growing to its very high- 
est development. There are pecan trees 
in the state of Louisiana that have been 
known to bear as much as ten barrels 
of shelled nuts in one season. I know 
of two different cases where they had 
as many as ten barrels of nuts produced 
in one crop on one tree. 

Pecan culture in Louisiana is a suc- 
cess. Those who will plant pecans in 
rich river and creek bottoms and take 
care of them until they get up to where 
‘they are independent of man’s care— 
say five or six years of age from the 
date of planting—there is nothing short 
of lightning that will kill them. They 
are absolutely at home and they will 
survive almost all kinds of abuse when 
once well established in this rich alluvial 
land. One who will plant a pecan 
orchard of any considerable size and 
get it past the stage of childhood will 
have something that will go on for 
centuries. The pecan will live for hun- 
dreds of years. There are pecan trees 
grcewing in Louisiana to-day that are 
certainly five or six hundred years old. 
Some trees I have heard of when cut 
and the annual rings counted have 
reached these figures. 

There is no good reason why orchard 
trees planted in proper land and a 
proper distance apart and given a fair 
chance may not live to be productive 
for from between two and three hun- 
dred years. When one plants a pecan 
orchard he provides life insurance that 
no company in the United States can 
compare with. It is 3o certain, so easy, 
so straightforward that I can’t help but 
urge everyone who lives in’ Louisiana, 
on uplands as well as lowlands, to plant 
pecan trees. 


o- 





Nature is Wicked. 

The germ theory of disease has 
robbed Nature of half her charm. Here 
are millions, billions, trillions of ene- 
mies to man, The mind swoons in 
trying to guess their number. And here 
are innumerable animals and insects, 
and plants, too, that strike convulsive 
shudders into the heart of man, says 
Rochester “Herald.” The mosquito is 
no longer a nuisance merely; he 
is a breeder of deadly disease. How 
harmless the house-fly seemed a 
few years ago, and yet it is now known 
that the little creature is a dangerous 
pest. The rat and the flea are marvels 
of destructiveness. The rattlesnake 
under the rock, and the nightshade in 


the glen are old enemies, but their 
power to inflict harm is infinitesimal 
in comparison with the’ creatures 


whom man despised only a few years 
agg. Plants and animal do not live to 
themselves alone. Not one of them 
means any harm to man; each desires 
only to live his or its own life, but in 
this mystical universe of ours every- 
thing has a tendency to get into one 
another’s way. 

Nature is “red in tooth and claw.” 
Every grass-field is a _ battle-ground. 
Seed fights with seed. There is no so- 
cialism in Nature. Every animal is an 
individualist; every plant is one. The 
weed is the common enemy of. all 
grains, but the grain-stalks have their 
internecine warfare. Nature has been 
writing for ages a book of sanguinary 
history, a book whose leaves are so 
stained with blood, that nobody could 
read it until Darwin and Wallace 
came. “Nature as we know her,” said 
Fmerson, “is no saint. She comes eat- 
ing and drinking and sinning.” 
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SEEDS 





tized Seeds, 1000 kinds. 








"Ge. Ws Padi bie kn'pask Fo 
Strawberry Plants 
and Vegetable Plants 


Send $2.50 for 1000 plants, 





10,000 for $17.50—Aroma, 
Gandy, Klondyke, Excelsior 
and many others. Cabbage, 
Tomato and Sweet Potato 
plants at lowest prices. Free 
catalogue. ; 


JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Dept. R, 
E. Chattanooga, Tenn, 





Large stock. Best varieties. Best Grade, 
Guaranteed true. 
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id, 10 strong. hardy, two- 


varieties, 
Just the 


currant. 
T. S$ HUBBARD COMPANY 
os te se Specialists . 
Established 44 years.” 











THE SILENT CALL 


The agent or peddler who calls at 

your house is not silent. 
He disturbs you with his talk.. Green employs no 
agents or peddlers’to sell his trees. Green’s catalog 
makes a silent call at your house. 
This catalog will lie on the table 
until you are ready t» open it and 
read its contents. If you desire to 
buy anything mentioned in the 
catalog you are at liberty to do so, 
but you are not talked to death 
meanwhile. Green's catalog with 
lithographed covers is an ornameut 
to any farmer’s table and can be 
read with pleasure, profit, and in- 
terest. Ifit leads to your planting 
an orchard, or a fruit garden for# 
mepplying your home with fresh fruit, our catalog may be the 

table book you have in your house hext to the Bible. 
Green's catalog sent free when called for. Green's new book, 
“Thirty Years with Fruits,” free. Capital, $100,000. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 

















Direct from the Seed Farmsto you. If you 
garden you must have the best 


wanta g 
Seeds. Save the Middleman’s profit and 
gettthe SEEDS THAT GROW. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
‘KOCH’S SEED GO., McClure, Pa. 








CHOIGE NAMED DAHLIAS 


10c. each, $1 a doz., postpaid. 
20 my choice for $1, postpaid. 


MRS. H. A.TATE, OLD FORT, N.C, 
BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY 
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Big! Incubator Value 


Successful Incubators have 
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others. This year they are 
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Successful Incubators 


have 20 years experience back of them. Every fault 
of others eliminated. New special features developed 
this year. Ventilation, pension rogelason--allper- 
fect. Don’t experiment, Get a SUCCESSFUL—th 
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200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


No freight to pay. Actual hen in Natura! Hen 






























Incubator heats, ventilates,controlseverythi ng 
Nolamp,nocostly mistakes. Best hatcher in t! 
world, Agents Wanted. Catalog free. W.H,1.6%., 
1348 Constance St., Dept. 72, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Days’ — money back 
Write for Free Catalog today. 
lronclad Incubator Co., Dept.27 Racine, Wis. 
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Needed Reform in Farm _ Poultry 
Keeping. 
By C. A. Green. 

What is more commonly seen on our 
farms than a flock of poultry embrac- 
ing many breeds or mixtures of breeds? 
I travel much through the country and 
seldom see a flock of pure blooded 
birds. Would it not be refreshing now 
and then to see on some farm home 
fifty or one hundred Barred Plymouth 
Rock birds moving majestically about 
the place. How easy for a farmer 
to have a flock of full blooded fowls 
and yet every farmer puts off making 
this radical change from year to year, 
thus it is never done. 

While I hold that the only method 
for a farmer to pursue is to have but 
one breed of birds and that pure blood- 
ed, I will say that the mixed breeds of 
birds found on many farms often give 
astonishing results in eggs. I recall the 
poultry kept by my father on the home- 
stead farm many years ago. He had 
found some where a big Shanghai 
rooster. The fowls were of large size 
and all colors of the rainbow but it was 
not unusual for us to return from the 
grain barn with a half bushel of eggs 
freshly laid. In those days no farmer 
thought of having a separate house or 
building for his hens, they were ex- 
pected to live in the barn and stables. 
Many times I have crawled under the 
basement floor of the big grain barn 
hundreds of feet to find hens’ nests 
filled to overflowing with eggs. The 
vacant space between this lower floor 
and the ground was but a trifle more 
than the depth of my prostrate body 
but I managed some way to wriggle 
through and out again. 

Many poultry keepers do not give 
their birds exercise enough. Every ani- 
mal including man must have exercise 
in order to enjoy good health, but on 
some farms the birds get too much ex- 
ercise. They have to work hard from 
morning until night in order to keep 
from starving. I know of farmers who 
think that poultry on the farm should 
be able to pick up their living without 
being fed daily rations. Such poultry 
must come out in the spring as poor 
as a sparrow which gathers such a pre- 
carious living*picking up crumbs about 
the kitchen door. The waste of the 
kitchen should be fed to poultry daily. 

Do not forget a supply of grit for the 
birds. Some one recommends broken 
crockery and dishes crushed fine with 
an axe or hammer. This would seem 
to be almost too keen edged. 

If you have only one breed of pure 
blooded birds you will sell many eggs 
for hatching and birds for breeding, at 
high prices. 


Selection and Trapnests for Poultry. 
Many people keep poultry. Many 
people would like to keep poultry. But, 
whoever they are, they want the great- 
est possible number of eggs provided 
the health of the hens is not injured. 
Now we hear a great deal about strains 
of fowls being show winners, which is 
all very well. I believe in it. But we 
don’t hear so much about egg-layers. 
In the case of cows, certain breeders 
have developed strains that give very 
large quantities of milk; and they get 
immense prices for their stock. So a 
strain of hens can be developed that 
will lay a large number of eggs. I don’t 
believe a 200 egg strain is possible at 
present. A few hens may lay that num- 
ber but only a few. No flock ever aver- 
aged that. There is a good profit if 
hens average ten dozen eggs a year. 
At* 30 cents a dozen, ten dozen eggs 
brings $3.00. Allow $1.25 for feed for 
the year, and the profit per hen is 
$1.75. (I wonder how many poultry 
keepers realize that the ordinary barn 
yard fowl lays less than six dozen eggs 
a year.) 

I keep S. C. R. I. Reds and select 
my breeders each year for the long 
body, large bright eyes, full breast, and 
continual activity. Then I start my 
trapnests. 

Each hen is numbered by a leg band. 
When a hen goes into a nest she pushes 
up a small trap door which falls back 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








into place as soon as she is inside. To 





leave the nest she must go out on the 
other side into a small separate pen. 
Five times a day I go to these pens, take 
out the hens, and record their numbers. 
In this way I soon have accurate knowl- 
edge of each hen. 

The poor layers are then sold; the 
good layers kept for eggs; and the very 
good layers for my best breeding pens. 
My best pens this last month (Janu- 
ary) averaged from twenty to twenty- 
three eggs per hen. The profit per 
hen was 74 cents and I am hoping to 
gradually improve upon that.—Robert 
R. Golf, Mass. : 


Hatching by the Hen Method. 

It must be borne in mind that not 
all breeds of poultry will sit and brood 
their own young. Certain breeds such 
as those in the Mediterranean class 
(Leghorns), are called ‘‘non sitters,” 
and can scarcely ever be induced to sit. 
Select out only good, trustworthy hens 
that can be relied upon as being good 
sitters. They should be well feathered. 
Take a hen that is in good condition 
and select only birds that are in fine 
health and vigor, says “‘Farmer’s Mail 
and Breeze.” 

Make nests in a dark or semi-dark 
place, preferably where the hen started 
to sit. The nest box ought to be at 
least fourteen by fourteen by twenty 
so as to give the hen room in which to 
stretch herself. It is safer as well as 
desirable to have a hinged door or a 
lath front so the hen cannot leave the 


nest at will. Place clean, dry straw in 
the nest and put a handful of lice 


powder and plenty of dirt in the bottom. 
Best to Set Them at Night. 
Take the hen to her nest one or two 
days previous to the time you desire 
to put the eggs under her. This will 
get her accustomed to the nest. If con- 
venient, move her in the evening so 
that she will not be frightened and 
leave the nest at the first provocation. 
Dust the bird thoroughly before setting 
her. When the hen has become accus- 
tomed to her nest, place the eggs under 
her. Do this also after dark, if pos- 
sible, because she will take to her eggs 
more readily and will not get fright- 
ened. Each egg should be carefully 
selected; they should all possess uni- 
form shape, size and eolor. It is well to 
select the hatching eggs from a large 
number, discarding all abnormal eggs, 
such as those with rough shells, flattened 
sides, long, narrow or round eggs, etc. 
It is well not to use any undersized 
eggs, as well as any very large eggs. 
Experience teaches that the best hatch- 
ing eggs are those of medium shape. 


Care of a Sitting Hen.—The sitting 
hen must have her daily care and at- 
tention, just like the incubator. One 
of the best foods for sitting hens is 
whole corn or corn chop, together with 
green food, grit and fresh water. Place 
the corn and water in front of the nest 
so that during the first day or two the 
hen will not have to leave her nest to 


eat and drink. On the third day, re- 
lease her and scatter grain on the 
ground. Try to have it so arranged 


that she can get a dust bath. A formula 
for a good dust bath is equal parts of 
coal ashes and land plaster or fine sand, 
and some lice powder. Let the hen re- 
main off the nest for about five minutes. 
The next day take her off at the same 
hour, if possible, and from then on 
she may stay off the nest until the eggs 
are cooled to blood heat. 

The hen should be dusted with lice 
powder, and the second time on the 
eleventh or twelfth day, and again three 
days before hatching. One may omit 
the second dusting, but not the third on 
the eighteenth day, as the hen should 


be free from lice before the chicks 
hatch.—‘Mail and Breeze.” 
One peculiarity noticed in feeding 


considerable quantities of buckwheat is 
that it produces light colored yolks. 
Corn gives the yolk a deep yellow color. 

There is no poultry meat that comes 
so near the flavor of game birds as 
the guinea fowl and for this reason it 
is growing more and more in favor as 
a market bird. 







When you get a 
Victor you get a machine 

f) that will hatch and raise chickens. 
Mi It is made of the best grade of materials 
we can get. We could use inferior 
materials and reduce the cost, and there- 
fore the selling price; but we prefer to 
build a machine that we can recommend 
and guarantee unconditionally 

We have been building incubators for 
44 years, and we have found that this is 
the only satisfactory policy. 

Get a Victor and 


Get the Best 


A cheap machine <s always the most 
expensive in the long run. 

We use seasoned lumber, we put 
heavy copper into our tanks and boilers 
We build carefully—our doors fit and 
close tightly, our lamps burn clear and 
bright, our regulator keeps the temper- 
ature at 103 degrees no matter how 
cold the weather. Write today. 


Geo. Ertel Co., 184 Kentucky St. 
Est. 1867 Quincy, Ill. 























































“Hatching Facts” Free 

Your address on a postal bri: 
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Egg 
Incubator 


Ever Made 
$4.85 —— the a rp 


Both Incubat . ordered t 

cost but $11.30 Pe foun, (E. of Bockies). 
The Belle City Incubator has double walls 
and dead air space all over, copper tank, hot- 
water heat, self- [ee thermometer, egg 


tester, safety nursery, high legs, 
double Pa The > Belle Ci iy Beoodar is the 
only double- led brooder made, hot-water 


platform, metal lamp. No machines 
at any price are better. 
Write for our book to- 
day, or send the price 
now and save waiting. 
140-Chick Brooder /. . Rohan, President, 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box103 Racine, Wis. 


























You ean’t get bigger value at any price. And I pay 
freight. The famous 1 s metal covered all all around, top, 
bottom, sides and all, Self guiating; self 

Simplest, surest, safest, abet acomtinicel batches nati _ 
the Ideal Brooder raises the chi 

IDEA and 120-chick Brooder, $10. I pay iecighten 4 





east of the Missouri River and Nort! 
hows ie ee delivered 
ices beyond, or if you want larger size. name any- 
way now on a postal for my big Free Book—a guide to 
bigger profits. Read what others say about Ideals. Address 


J. W. MILLER ©0., Box 40, Freeport, Ill, 


ennessece. 























In One Year 


with Poultry 
me 


Think of it! A’good sized 
fortune made in one year, 









and the good part of it is anyone can do 
it ifthey follow similar successful, prac- 
tical experiences. Our big 


\ 112-Page Book Tells How 
It is full of information gleaned from the 

successful experiences of the world's most 
prominent poultrymen. 
In addition there are articles on the Possi- 
bilities of poultry raising on the as 

farm—which breeds are best—money-ma! a 
methods of raising ducks—how to feed—br 
—rear—market and hatch ona money-making 
scale. Contains scores of letters from leadin 
poultrymen telling how they have succeed: 
—their secrets of success. No book likeit. No 
book contains so many articles ofactual, prac- 
tical, successful poultry raising experiences. 
Write Your Name on a Postal 
mail it today and insure getting a copy before 
the edition is exhausted. 

Describes the 1911 Sand Tray Prairie State 
Incubators, Universal Hovers, Colony Houses, 
etc., which are revelations in artificial incu- 
bation machinery. Be sure to write for book 
















today. prepaid. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 
408 Main Street Homer City, Pa. 
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eee omy Pointers 
On Chickens— 
FREE 2.50.1: 
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”* now ready, 21! big pages. 
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strongest, liveliest ‘chicks. Shows why 
it’s easy and sure with 


CYPHERS "Grocders 


the self. 
non-moisture, he ce 
and guaranteed hatchers. Write for 
this free book and get all the facts. 
Address store nearest you. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
pt. 5 x. 
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Oakiaad, Calif. 2000 Selling Agents. 











A True Story 
200 Hens Keep a Family 


The Story of how 200 Hens kept a farmer’s family of 
five persons is published in our Catalogue of Incubators 
and Breeders. hat is only one of the good things it con- 
tains. For example, there is a chapter written personally 
by Mr. Essex (America’s Poultry and Incubator Expert) 
telling “‘ How Some People Make Money and are suc- 
cessful in the Poultry Business Where With x 
Chances Others Lose.” Its title is: ‘WHEN 
START—START RIGHT.” The Catalogue also 
shows ‘‘ How Money ts Made in the Poultry Business.”’ 
It tells of poultry-keepers who get 35 and 40 cents a 
pound for broilers; who get 50 cents a dozen for eg; 
of one who began with’ eight pullets and now has $1600.00 wort of 
hous s, etc., paid for. It illustrates and describes our Incubators 
and Brooders (Fifteen sizes, to suit everybody) including our Stand- 
ard Incubators—the only Hard-wood Incubators made. If you want 
a Superior Machine at a low price write for this Free Catulogue. 
Address 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR CO., 72 Henry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





LEGHORN COCKERELS | 


We are breeders of Leghorns and 
have the finest line of cockerels and 
pullets that we ever produced. We 
offer, for the low price of $5.00 each, 
such birds as fanciers would sell at 
$10.00 and $15.00. Good breeding 
birds, $2.50 each. For particulars 
address Green’s Nursery Co., Poultry 
Department, Rochester, N. Y. 


9 
MacKellar’s Charcoal 
For Poultry is best. Coarse or fine lated, also p 
Buy direct from largest age a of Charcoal Products. 
Ask for prices and samp Established 1844 


R. MacKELLAR’S. SONS CO., Peekskill, N. ¥. 
Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’ 8 Phosphate Mills 


P. Send for catalogu 
WILSON. BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, | Pa. 
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Profi 
BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, Box 42, Clarinds, lowa 
Poult Gieading ine vertoties 
ens, Du also Holstein 
Cattle. wre Rennes Nyy ers yaltry farm 


- nestivwrest. St eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4centsfor — 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 26, Manxare; 


Greider’s Fine 2 Catalogue 








57 ictares: of fowls, calen- 
for each month, illustrations Cy 
photos, incubators, b rs, and 


all details concerning the busines, ‘where 
and how to buy fine poultry, eggs for 
itching, supplies, etc., pt lowest cost, 
ise. 6. H. Gaewer, P 








yy eS Fine pure bred chickens, 
; : fe 48 BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. Fowls, 
eggs and incubators atlow prices. America’s great- 
est poultry farm. Send 4c. for fine 100-page 17th 
Annual Poultry Book. R. F. NEUBERT, 
Box 821, MANKATO, MINNESOTA. 


1911 CATALOGUE FREE 


Tilustrated and gives prices of 45 varieties land and 

water fowls and eggs. This book should bein the 

hands of every person interested in poultry fer 

profit, Address S. As. HUMMEL, Box 48, 
Illinois. 
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A WEEK and to with ri 
We Pay $36 to iaroBans “ielty diapotah. Year's 
contract, IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 18, Parsons, Kan. 
9 O » VAR’S All breeds Poultry. Eggs. Ferrets, 











s, Pigeons, Hares, etc. red Des’ 
+ hg book 10c. J. A. SR ag Box J, Funes. Pa. 





HARES. EGGS AND STOCK FOR 
et REASONABLE, No better 


64 VAR. POULTRY, 


stock. Catalogue ‘end ow record free. H. D. 
ROTH. SOUDERTON, PA. 


POULTRY * 35 Best Breeds. Bred for laying; eggs for hatch- 
. T omg? Large circular illustrated in 
colors free. im . HEATWOLE, Harrisonburg, Va. 


oy POULTRY AND FRUIT MAGAZINE published, 25 cents 
year. Descriptive literature freee AMERICAN HEN 
MAGAZINE, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY sion casio 


Henry K. Mour, Quakertown, Pa., B 


AT CUT PRICES 
Eggs and: Raley Chichis 


at half prices this spring, from one of 
the largest Poultry plants in America. 
Buff, Black and White Orpingtons, 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds, Leghorns, 
Minorcas, and Ducks. Large orders 
for breeding stock, baby chickens or 
eggs filled atshort notice. 

Please mention this paper and get 
my experience—40 Years Among 
Poultry, with all the secrets of the busi- 
ness worth knowing. Circular free. 
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LEWIS C. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Bringing Off a Good Hatch. 

I gather fresh laid eggs and if any 
are soiled, wipe them with a clean, 
warm, wet cloth. I put them in a box 
where the temperature is nearly always 
the same. I turn the eggs twice a day 
until there are enough to fill the incu- 
bator, being sure there is no grease 
or dirt on my hands while turning them. 
I put only the even-shaped eggs in the 
incubator. I then heat up my incu- 
bator until it stands at the right tem- 
perature. Before putting the eggs in 
I stand them on the small ends for 
half an hour to let the yolks settle to 
that end, then put the eggs in the trays 
and into the incubator, says ‘‘Farmer’s 
Mail and Breeze.” 

Supplying Moisture. 

I let the machine alone until the 
second day, then begin turning the eggs 
twice a day, also turn the trays end for 
end every noon. Sprinkle eggs with 
warm water every other day. I test the 
| eggs on the seventh day and again on 
the eighteenth day. I put some eggs 
under a hen the same time. the incu- 
bator is started and use these eggs to 
take the place of those tested out. I 
supply plenty of moisture the nine- 
teenth day and until the hatch is off, 
by wringing out big cloths in hot water 
and placing them under and between 
the trays. 

Helping Chicks Out, 

If an egg pips and the chick is not 
out in two hours I take the egg out 
and wrap it in canton flannel, wrung 
out in hot water, leaving the big end 
of the egg uncovered so it gets air, and 
place it back in the incubator. Keep 
the temperature up even all the time 
and never pull out the trays during a 
hatch, as that chills the eggs. I have 
brought off 200 healthy chicks from 
230 eggs by this method in one hatch, 
and I never lose any with bowel trouble, 
to speak of. 





Why Some Poultrymen Fail. 

Some years ago the writer looked into 
the causes of the average failures in 
poultry raising, and this is what he 
has learned: 

Poor men failed because of the lack 
of working capital, compelling them to 
go into debt. 

Rich men failed for the want of a 
reliable and able man to run the plant. 
We should have said, too, the right man 
to construct the plant. The rich man 
invests thousands in buildings and stock 
and looks for returns in accordance. 
The expert hired is not heedful of the 
expense, “as there is a fat purse back 
om it.” 

Men rent ground instead of buying it. 

Men buy stock that do not fit the 
purpose. 

Men overestimate their capacity. 

Men try to walk before they are able 
to creep. 

The agricultural colleges and the ex- 
periment stations that are taking up 
and teaching the poultry branch: are 
doing great work for the industry. They 
are making good, thorough poultrymen. 
But when these same men are thrown 
on their own resources they will find 
unless they have capital and the essen- 
tials (pluck, grit, perseverance) to ac- 
company the knowledge they have ac- 
quired, they will meet with failure.— 
“American Cultivator.” 


Hen Most Productive of All Animals. 

Professor Jordan of the New York 
station says the modern hen is the 
most productive of all domestic ani- 
mals. The station compared a Leg- 
horn hen that weighed three and one- 
half pounds and laid 200 eggs weigh- 
ing twenty-five pounds, with a 1000 
pound Jersey cow that gave in a year 
7000 pounds of milk containing four- 
teen per cent. of solids. 

If the dry matter of the hen is com- 
pared with the dry matter in the eggs 
she lays in a year, there will be five 
and one-half times as much in the eggs 
as in her whole body. The weight of 
the dry matter in the cow’s body to 
the weight of the dry matter in the 
milk will be as one to twenty-nine. 

In other words, based upon the dry 
matter, the hen does twice as well as 
the cow. The hen is the most efficient 
transformer of raw material into a fin- 
ished product that there is on the farm. 


Quail Talk. 
A few days ago waiking along a 
deep ditch beside a long disused road 
in soft sand and with noiseless step 
I came to a sort of screen of grapevine, 
peeped through and saw a very at- 
tractive spectacle. There was a par- 
tridge and more than a dozen little 
ones, something like a third grown. 
The mother was crouched in the 
warm sand with one wing spread and 
with her bill was preening her feath- 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ers while two little birds crept under 


the stiffened wing as if it were an 
umbrella. Some of the little fellows 
were dusting themselves, scratching 
away with their feet and wriggling in 
the sand, as happy as a lot of English 
sparrows in a dusty street. One bird 
on tiptoe was chasing an insect and 
had the luck to get it, while another 
on the fringe of the shrubbery was 
eating some seeds. The mother looked 
very proud indeed, and I thought it a 
very happy family. 

I made no sound myself, but heard a 
little rustle in the bushes. How quick- 
ly the scene changed. But a few feet 
back of the mother there lay part of 
a broken white oak limb covered with 
lichen. The quail uttered a_ sharp 
note or two, turned her head, stood 
alert, and the birds, with two excep- 
tions, ran to the sides of the fallen 
branch and crouched there, looking 
precisely like the limb and its lichens. 
There was not another motion and the 
mother and two of the birds which 
nestled under her were as still as if 
they had been frozen. When I took 
my eyes off that limb for an instant 
and then looked again it was hard to 
tell the birds from the wood. Nothing 
more happened and in a minute the 
mother gave quite a different note and 
the little quail came out again and re- 


sumed their sports.—‘‘Forest and 
Stream.” 
Poultry Keeping. 


Wheat leads all grains as a well bal- 
anced poultry food. 

It is best not to wash eggs that are 
to be used for hatching. 

No matter what kind of floor there 
is in the poultry house, the main thing 
is not to let it get damp. 

This is a good time to figure up ac- 
counts for the year and see what the 
chicken business has done for us. 

As a Christmas present for the city 
cousin a dozen fresh eggs would not 
be half bad. 

Hot mashes on cold days are on the 
feeding program of many successful 
poultry raisers. 

Shorts mixed with corn meal and 
moistened with skimmilk makes a fine 
mash. 

A few ears of corn laid in the oven 
and allowed to parch gives a good oc- 
casional variety to the feed. 

Turkey hens may be profitable kept 
for five years, but it is the better plan 
to change gobblers every year. 

Very often the best birds of the flock 
are sold or butchered simply because 
they are the easiest caught. That kind 
of culling doesn’t pay well. 

Poultry shows seem to be more num- 
erous than ever this winter and interest 
in them is on the increase, all of which 
speaks well for the future of the chicken 
business.—‘“‘Mail and Breeze.” 


No Mites Now.—Since our last appli- 
cation of kerosene on the perches and 
walls of the hen house, in early fall, we 
have not seen a single mite. These 
bloodthirsty creatures seem to be en- 
tirely wiped out of existence so far as 
our poultry establishment is concerned. 
Yet we keep on the watch for their 
reappearance. They come when least 
expected. We see it stated that if coal 
tar is put in rat holes and runs, rats, 
mice, minks and weasels will desert the 
premises; and a writer in ‘American 
Cultivator,” commenting on this, says 
that it is equally effective for lice, when 
coated on the roosts. The coal tar may 
be thinned with gasoline and applied to 
perches and walls of the poultry houses 
with a whisk broom once a year. This 
same party claims that he has found gas 
tar excellent for scaly-legged fowls. One 
application is generally sufficient to 
clean off the scales. Give the leg a good 
coating, allowing it to wear off, and the 
chances are that the scales will not 
only drop off, but the leg will be in 
finer condition than after the use of 
grease. 


To Move a Heavy Log. 

A log too heavy to lift onto a wagon 
may be easily moved as follows: Strad- 
dle the log with the two hind wheels 
of the lumber wagon a little back of 
the center of weight. Throw the reach 
over backward and fasten a chain loose- 
ly around it close up to the axle and 
around the log. Get the front wheels 
of the wagon in place and bring the 
reach over back, thus raising up the log. 
Fasten the reach to the front wheels, 
chain up the front of the log and you 
are ready to take it anywhere. A heavy 
stone may be moved somewhat after the 
same fashion. 





Mr. Chas. Green: I beg to acknowl- 
edge receipt of the Pilgrim set of 
dishes and desire to say that they are 
excellent. My little five year old daugh- 
ter was pleased as Punch when I told 
her the story and showed her the illus- 
trations.—E. J. Torey, Ill. 
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sermon on how 
simple and sure m 
on of — 
customers of min 
M.M. Johnson jaye proved Old 
‘Trusty. I'll write my price to you personally 
—less than $10—freight prepaid & of Rock. 
fies) and show you how I’ll make less than 
7%—less than 70c on everyOld Trusty on 
over 100,000 output this year, 


Old Trusty 


1911 BOOK FREE 
—Send Name 


I used to have to make as high as 16% when 
I sold one-half as many. But I’d rather put 
down the Price and sell more than twice ag 
many on 7% making profit. And Old Trus 
are better than ever this year—over ae 
hatches guaranteed and my guarantee to last 
you ten years. Handsome metal encased 
over asbestos covering, Beginners find them 
simple, easy to run and sure. Expert poul- 
= raisers praise Old Trustys for highest 
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Year JOHNSON 
Guar- Pays the Freight 
antee (East of the Rockies) 


Whatever else you Gon ten't joien thteofes. Don’t 
miss my 1911 Old Trusty Book with hundreds of 
pho Be sure to write mea postal before 
Fou buy anybody’s machine this time. Address 
M. M. JOHNSON 2 


Clay Center Nebraska 


FENCE 
4B INS Tos 25c 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hills and hollows. FREE 
Catalog—fences, tools, Buy 
from factory at ‘wholesale 
prices. Write today tc Box 9 
MASON FENCE CO., LEESBURG, 0, 


Cheap as Wood. 


























We arene wore 1 and aPare FENC ell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG, 00., 959 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CYCLONE 


i ii Fences and Gates for Farm, 


dal | corey Jt values, 
HHT + {IHHHIEID Pasting, Hand 
| RELHUBYYELURELHT ELEY 


notiie erected—all 
UETECTEA TEETER 








hei hts up to 10 feet. Our 
OHHH catalog and prices will in- 
terest you. We pay 


THE CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 
1244 ©. 65TH STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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andsome 
100 other styles. on oo than wood—all better. For Lawns, 


_ Churches, Parks, etc for Pattern Book and special offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 924 Decatur, ind. 


A7 Million Rod Price 


Our new prices are based on this enorm- 
ous go Prices the lowest ever made 
for a high grade fence. We can 


Save You 5 to 15 Cents a Rod 


and you'll say 
it is Yihe best 
fence you"ever 
used. Easiest 

ut up, saate 
fo ngest and is 
the strongest 
fence made. Sell to user at 


Dealers Prices Freight Prepai paid 


Don’t buy fence A Y PRICE before get- 
ting oar belcen. will surprise you. 
We give customers 30) Da 

that they may be ys 
sure they are 
satisfied. Full 
line of Farm 
and Poultry 
he ag al Very 


aR ado te rite for Free Catalogue. 
COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY, 


Bet 200 WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 
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The deeris a’ noble animal, too interesting and 
harmless to be wantonly killed. Thirty hunters in 
the state of Michigan were shot accidentally the 


mistaken for deer 


t season while hunting, bein 
create such 


struck by stray bullets. Di 
ienale simply to be slaughtered ? 
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How I Shot My First Deer. 


“I had as yet never seen a wild deer 
in the woods, let alone having ever 
killed one,” said a city man in the New 
york “Sun,” who has killed many a 
one since, “so I was a trifle nervous 
when Seth Freeman, a veteran woods- 
man of northern Pennsylvania, took me 
out that day in October and stood me 
on a runway to wait for the deer he 
and his dogs were to drive to me. Seth 
lived off to the south of the famous 
Buckhorn Ridge on the border of 
Laurel Pond. I wanted the experience 
of killing a deer and so one October z 
went in to Seth’s camp and told him so. 

“That bein’ the case,’ said the old 
woodsman, ‘we’ll have to run a deer 
ag’in you. We’ll do that all right. As 
for your havin’ the experience Q’ killin 
it, well, sonny, that depends a good deal 
on how you hold your gun. There’s con- 
siderable o’ buck fever in the air an’ it’s 
ketchin’.’ 

“Being willing to risk it I got up early 
in the morning at Seth’s call and pre- 
pared to go with him. It was on a 
famous runway on the high ridge above 


.the pond and two miles away that Seth 


had arranged for me to take my stand. 
Seth’s two dogs were eager. As we 
tramped along toward the ridge the 
frank old hunter was moved to say 
from time to time: 

“<Tain’t goin’ to be as clear an’ 
bright as this long. By the time we git 
to the runway where I’m goin’ to stand 
you fer to run the deer ag’in you it'll 
look enough like a snowstorm to make 
you think o’ sleddin’, sure.as deers 
a-prancin’. I hope it will too, I like 
a cloudy day an’ a penetratin’ air when 
I go out fer deer, p’tic’ly when I’m goin’ 
to run one ag’in a feller that hain’t 
never see one yit, an’ if there’s a deer 
in my bailiwick then’s the time he’s 
got to git up an’ hump hisself. So 
don’t you lay out to have a short stand 
on the runway, with the syn keepin’ 
of you warm, but look out fer a long 
wait an’ a nippin’ time.’ 

“Seth’s prediction was true, and by 
the time we got to the runway the fine 
October weather of the early morning 
had taken on the measure of a cold and 
raw mid-November day. Leaden clouds 
rolled across the sky, and the pene- 
trating wind was making itself any- 
thing but welcome to me. He stationed 
me at a dead pine tree, on an open and 
bleak looking spot, with only a clump 
of scrub oaks to conceal me. 

“Now mind your eye sharp!” said he. 
“When you hear Growler an’ Grit here 
singin’ up along the ridge lay low, fer it 
won’t be long then before you’ll see a 
sockin’ big buck come _ tearin’ down 
through an’ over them brush yender 
Straight to’rds you. Wait till he turns 
quarterin’ from you, like he will as he 
gits nigh, then ping him. Ping him good 
an’ in the right spot, an’ he’s your meat, 
sonny,’ said the old hunter with a queer 
smile, for I was beginning to shake all 
over, Then he and the dogs went away 
and were soon out of sight over the 
ridge. 

“A bad hour for me followed. It was 
a most solitary spot.: Time dragged 
along, but no sound of dog or sight of 
deer came to relieve the tension. Once 
a red fox stole from the brush like a 
Shadow, paused in the opening within 
three feet of me, lifted one fore foot and 
ene keen ear and listened, and .then 
stole away and disappeared on the ép- 
posite side as noiselessly as he had come. 
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LAWN FENCE, Stone; durable. ornamental. Many 
a d heights. Cataiog f 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 358 Muncie, Indiana. 


EGGS manmore BRONZE TURKEYS 


neas, Indian Runner Ducks, 
POPLAR LAWN FARMS, WEST FALLS, N. Y. 





Plymouth Rocks. Write for free price 


left me more solitary and tense than 
before. Presently a crow, appearing 
from some mysterious place, flew high 
over head, going south, and that it saw 
and mocked me in my solitude the 
craning and turning of its neck and its 
malicious caw, caw, caw, were sufficient 
evidence. 

“The leaden clouds grew thicker and 
thicker. The wind tossed the treetops 
angrily and howled through the rustling 
scrubs. A ruffed grouse, then another, 
a third, a fourth, strutted out from 
among the underbrush and scratched 
and pecked so near me that I could 
have touched them with my gun. I was 
almost on the point of giving relief to 
the monotony and tension of the situa- 
tion by riddling the whole flock with 
my buckshot, when shambling along 
the side of the ridge not more than 
fifty yards below where I was crouching 
in the scrub oaks by the dead pine a 
good sized bear came in sight heading 
directly toward me. Tyro as I was, it 
was plain to me that the bear had not 
seen me, and forgetting the grouse and 
the chance for a deer, I determined to 
end the whole trying situation by giving 
the bear the contents of my gun, when 
Bruin suddenly stopped, threw up his 
head, listened a moment with his nose 
in the air, then turned quickly and 
hurried away down the ridge and soon 
disappeared. 

“The bear was still in sight when the 
fox came dashing along from the direc- 
tion in which it had gone and glided 
rapidly toward a ledge some distance 
away into some crevice or opening in 
which it crept out of sight. Then a 
faint cry far away and musical was 
borne on the wind from over the ridge. 
It was the music of old Seth’s hounds 
at last. Long before I had heard it 
the sound had come to the ears of the 
fox and the bear, and they had fled 
before the possible danger that lay in 
it for them. I turned to listen and agi- 
tated the brush. Away and away 
soared the flock of grouse with a noise 
like thunder. The monotony was brok- 
en, but the tension grew_more painful 
still. 

“The hounds came in full chase, driv- 
ing straight for the dead pine. I re- 
member seeing the great antlered head 
of a buck rise above a clump of dwarf 
oaks and the magnificent leap with 
which he cleared the clump and came 
bounding forward. I remember hear- 
ing my gun go off, and that is all. When 
I recovered sanity again I found my- 
self sitting on my gun, my arms clasp- 
ing the stem of the dead pine. Glanc- 
ing around I saw the dead body of 
the buck lying not two yards from the 
spot where I remembered to have seen 
him leap the clump of scrub oaks. 
Seth’s two dogs were dancing nervously 
about the carcass, all excitement. The 
old hunter himself was rolling on the 
ground howling with laughter. When 
I rose, looking sheepish, Seth got up 
too, still laughing. ; 

“Why, you pinged him sure enough, 
sonny!’ said he. ‘But what did you try 
to climb the pine stub fer? An’ did you 
think some un was goin’ to steal your 
gun, an’ so sot down onto it?’ 

“All I knew about it was that the 
buck was dead and that it was plain 
that I had killed him. 

‘*He’s a slammin’ hefty ol’ chap, too, 
sonny,’ said Seth, ‘an’ you couldn’t ’a’ 
pinged him any better not if you’d ’a’ 
knowed you was goin’ to. Git down, 
Growler! Down! Git down. Grit! The 
pesky dogs is crazy fer another run, an’ 
—how you’m shakin’, sonny! Ya-a-s-s, 
I know. It’s alluz the cold. Git down, 
you Growler! We've rattled ’em enough 
fer to-day. We'll save the rest fer 
another time when some folks’s nerves 
as we won’t mention kin stand it so 
they won’t have to climb a tree to git 
away from bein’ hooked by a dead deer. 
But it’s a slammin’ ol’ buck, all the 
Same, sonny, an’ we’ll go home now, an’ 
I'll fix you some medicine an’ doctor 
you up.’ 

“That is how I killed my first deer, 
and the first wild one I ever saw in the 
woods. And to this day I don’t know 
whether I had my eyes shut when I fired 
the gun that I didn’t know I fired or 
whether I didn’t.” 
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“A man was*smoking and reading in 
the shade of the Norristown asylum, 
when a lunatic looked over the wall 
and said: 

“Do you happen to have a piece of 
toast, sir?” 

“No,” the man replied. 

‘What a pity!” the lunatic sighed, 
and shook his head. “What a great 
pity!’ And I’m so tired!” 

“Look here,” said the man, impatient- 
ly, “what the deuce do you want a piece 
of toast for?” 

“Why,” replied the lunatic, “I’m a 
poached egg, you know, and I do so 
want to sit down.” 





This distracted mé for the moment but 
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Perfect Equipment is THE Secret of Our Success! 


With the experience gained in operating the Largest Poultry Plant in the World, our knowledge of 

, the several makes of incubators is greater than the manufacturers’. For the 

Be sake of economy WE built an incubator giving 

results never secured by any other make, and we 
now offer it to the public. The 


International 
Self-Humidifying 


Incubator 


is responsible for our great success, and will give to the struggling beginner all of the 
profits and none of the losses. lutely automatic in every function, unvariable 
temperature, certain moisture from the moment of starting the hatch until nature 
requires a cessation in order to properly dry the newly-hatched unit of future 
profit—so thoroughly safeguarding its entrance into poultrydom as to guaran- 
tee its livability when raised under the very acme of *‘Foster Mothers,” the 


INTERNATIONAL 23xza™ 


HOVERS 


This Hover makes possible the rearing of the maximum of chicks and the 
minimum of deaths—90¢% to 95% live and thrive and grow. It is the only device 
that contains the active principle of the hen, and the ingenuity of man can 
go_no further. 3 

Our best efforts are centered in the production of Day-Old Chicks and 
Hatching Eggs from matured stock. No pullets’ eggs are used except for 
table purposes. 

We have just completed our 1911 catal e on incubators and hovers, 
also our stock catalogue on Rancocas Strain BABY CHICKS and 
HATCHING EGGS. You are welcome to either or both of these 
catalogues. Send to-day. 

INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES COMPANY 
Home Office, 305 Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J. 


Branch, 21 Barclay Street, New York City 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





















RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
' PRUNING SHEAR 





"THE only 
runer 

made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay pW charges 


on all orders. 












Pat’d June 2,.1903. 











Write for 
Dept. ht circular and 
B GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, late. 




























A RUST PROOF FENCE 

Don’t buy wire fencing with thin, cheap 
galvanizing. Brown fences are not only rust 
proof but stand and wear like a stone wall. 
BIG, HEAVY No.9 COILED SPRING WIRES 
Requires fewer posts—won’t sag or bag down. 
160 styles at Bargain Prices— 

l4c Per Rod Up Delivered 
Fences for hogs, sheep, horses, cattle, lawns, 
etc. Also Farm Gates. Special Poultry and 
Rabbit proof fences with extra close 1 inch spac- 
ings at bottom. You save money and geta better 
fence. Send for sample and test it. Catalog free. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
DEPT. 29 CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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Our Catalog 
shows and 
describes 75 
styles and 
heights of 









CENTS 


eae 133 A ROD UP 


ory 
t Lowest Prices Ever Quoted Direct 
to the Farmer on High Grade Fence. 


The wire used in the manu- 
facture of Kitselman Fence 
is drawn in our own large 
and modern mill from 
Open Hearth steel of the 
best quality. Steel of this 
kind is free from _ pores 
and impurities and it is 
so pure, close and solid 
that after being thorough- 
ly and heavily galvanized 
there is practically no 
chance for moisture to 
work its way in and start H 
rust. Do you want fence i 
made of this kind of wire? ; 
(P—then buy KIT 

FENCE. 


EVERY ROD GUARANTEED 


Sold on 30 Days Free Trial 


If not satisfied after the|30 days test on your 
own farm return it to us and we will refund 
your money, also pay the freight both ways. 









Get It 
the 



































both square and 
diamond mesh. 


Every farmer should have 
on BIG 


FREE CATALOGUE 



















































CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROS., 206 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 


Please send me your free Catalog of Fence. 






GALVANIZED BARBED WIRE 


PER SPOOL 
1 245 OF 80 RODS 






















Made of two No. 14 wires. Three IEE Ne POLE ENE RL NEGA SA ODT ce OE 

other kinds at proportionately low 

prices. Town __.... pee eee ie oe 
BR ; YS cy + See eae |S ES Tes ne ee oe 











206 Council St. MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
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Before Building 


WALL 


B 











s clean and sanitary; 
heat, 


sound and 
Made of kiln-dried 


ea] and three-e of an inc 


wellin, 


Applying Wall Board foundien, garages. 


i, or 


£..0. b. factories, New 





SAVE MONEY, TIME AND LABOR 
Write for Free Booklet and Samples of 


BISHOPRIC 


BOARD“ SHEATH ING 


ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD is cheaper and 
better than Lath and Plaster; applied winter or 
Summer. YOU can easily nail it to studding. Ap- 

ied dry it is at once ready for paint,paper or burlap, 


dressed 
lath, iwBEDpED in hot Asphalt 
Mastic, andsurfaced with sized 
pi cardboard;is cut atthe factory 
zif4 into uniform sheets, 4x4 ft.sq. 


EF k. These sheets (delivered 
44 in crates) are easilyand quick- 
lynailedtostudding. Used for 
pleasure, health re- 
sortand factory buildings, new 
partitionsin old buildings, fin- 
shing attics, cellars, porches. 


Price $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. or $6.40 per crate of 256 sq. ft. 
Orleans, Cinci Alma, Mich. 


Write for Booklet and Free samples of Wall Board, Sheathing and Roofing 
The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co. 87 E. Third St. Cincinnati, 0. 








BISHOPRIC SHEATHING saves75 per cent in 
materialand labor. Sameas Wall , butcard- 
for di fi a th = ts 1 Quick 
‘or decorative $ x 
ly nailed to studs with laths and saphelt ceed, 


Makes smooth, soli job. 1 oes away with buildin 
paper. Proof a — sompnees. yoy so 
excellent resultsas cheapest an t or 
barns, poultry houses, stables and other buil i 


Price of 100 sq. ft. crate of 
os Ahab tes Gems, Cacti ‘hice, Mack 


















Berry Boxe 


Fruit Boxes, 
Baskets 
and Crates 








The package advertises and sells the fruit. Let us send you catalog showing the superiority 
of packages we are manufacturing. 26 years at it, we knowthe requirements, and we want 
you to know our prices. We make mixed shipments. Join your neighbors in carload lot 
shipments, and save freight. Prompt shipments at all times. Address nearest office. 


The Pierce-Williams Co., 


South Haven, Mich., or Jonesboro, Ark 





Valuable for Home 


Though we have been growing this 
remarkable new variety for nearly ten 
years, we have not said so much as 
we should about its marvelous char- 
acteristics, since we have desired to 
give it a thorough test after a series 
of years. 

It has been fruiting at my Roches- 
ter place, also at Green’s fruit farm, 
and also at another of our nursery 
farms six miles out of this city. The 
soil in these three places differs rad- 
ically, but on all of them the Syracuse 
Raspberry has proved to be one of the 
most notable ever known. 


REMARKABLE FEATURES 
SYRACUSE HARDY RED 
RASPBERRY. 

Most red raspberries propagate too 
freely from the roots, which increase 
so rapidly they choke the parent plant, 
causing reduced yield of fruit, and 
cause the abandonment of the planta- 
‘tion after a year or two of fruiting. 
Syracuse Raspberry has not this de- 
fect. It. does not send up numerous 
young sucker plants from the roots, 
thus the plantation can be kept in a 
productive state for many years on the 
same ground without replanting. This 
is one reason why plants of Syracuse 
Raspberry cannot be sold so cheaply 
as many other varieties that make 100 
sucker plants where Syracuse makes 
only one. 

A VIGOROUS GROWER. I know 
of no red raspberry of its class which 
is so vigorous in growth as the Syra- 
cuse, canes of which often stand six 
feet high and are nearly as large as 
thumb. You cannot get an abundant 
crop of berries unless you have a vigor- 
ous growing plant and this you have 
in the Syracuse. 

IT IS HARDY. You should not ex- 
pect to make money from your berry 
crop or get a good supply of berries 
for your home table if you are grow- 
ing a half hardy variety the canes of 
which are killed back every winter. 
Hardiness is an essential qualification 
for a successful red raspberry. We 
have never given Syracuse any pro- 
tection here at Rochester, N. Y., and 
it has never been iniured in the least 
by the most severe winters. 

IT IS A BARGE BERRY. There 
are many reasons why we want a 
large berry. Large berries are more” 
easily picked and sell for much higher 
prices than small berries. Syracuse 
is of the largest size. I have seen 
no red raspberry of this class so uni- 
formly large as the Syracuse. 

IT IS PRODUCTIVE. Syracuse 
Raspberry exceeds all others of its 
class in productiveness. A single row 
less than 100 feet long through my 
garden supplies more berries than 
my family can eat, and we almost live 
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The New Hardy Red Raspberry 


SYRACUSE 


The Greatest of all Hardy Raspberries. 


Use or for Market. 


upon these berries during their season, 
An acre planted to Syracuse Rasp- 
berries would yield an enormous 
amount of fruit, and what is more 
tempting in the market than a bright 
red raspberry of large size such as 
Syracuse. 

IT IS BRIGHT RED IN COLOR. If 
I were to paint an ideal red rasp- 
berry I could not paint it in more 
tempting colors than I find in the 
Syracuse. Color is an important fea- 
ture of every fruit but particularly for 
the raspberry. 

IT IS OF HIGH QUALITY. After 
all is said quality must remain the 
most important factor of any fruit. 
If the fruit is not of good quality the 
more largely grown the worse it is 
for the fruit grower, for fruits of 
insipid flavor discourage people in buy- 
ing or eating fruits, and therefore pre- 
vent sales that otherwise would have 
been made. The flavor of Syracuse 
is sprightly and aromatic. The berry 
is juicy, almost melting in the mouth. 
It is not a sour, nor is it a sweet 
berry, and yet it has acidity enough to 
give it character. 

IT IS A FIRM BERRY. Strictly 
speaking there is no red raspberry 
that is absolutely firm. Red rasp- 
berries should always be picked and 
sold in pint baskets. As red rasp- 
berries go Syracuse is firm, standing 
up as well or better than Cuthbert 
or other standard old varieties. 

HISTORY OF~SYRACUSE RASP. 
BERRY. About ten years ago an in- 
valid at Syracuse, N. Y., a subscriber 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, wrote me 
that he had a new red raspberry that 
had grown up in his garden from seed. 
He told me of its marvelous char- 
acteristics and asked that I come and 
see it, as he said he had consump- 
tion and did not expect to live long. 
therefore desired to sell the variety 
at once. We found the variety so 
promising we purchased it at once, 
digging up every plant in his garden 
and removing them to Green’s Fruit 
farm where they have been fruiting 
and multiplying ever since. Each year 
we have become more impressed with 
the value of this remarkable variety. 

COME AND SEE IT WHEN IN 
FRUIT. If you are passing through 
Rochester in July or August it will 
pay you to stop over a train and come 
to my home on South Avenue, corner 
Highland Avenue, and see Syracuse 
New Red Raspberry in fruit in my 
garden. It can be seen at either of 
Green’s fruit farms 12 miles southwest 
of Rochester. There is nothing more 
convincing than to see for yourself. 
Seeing is believing. For free cata; 
logue address Green’s Nursery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








how conditions compare with Rochester 
except that it has a milder Climate 
What I would like to know is this. 
would I be liable to find a farm of such 
a small acreage in the New York geo. 
tion or would you advise me trying 
Virginia ?—Subscriber. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I consider much 
of the land bordering Lake Erie gp 
Lake Ontario as among the best orcharg 
land in the world. This land is situateg 
in the counties of Niagara, Monroe 
Wayne and Ontario in western New 
York. : 

It is difficult to find farms as smal] 
as twenty-five acres, with good build. 
ings and yet possibly such a farm Can 
be found for sale. The farms senerally 
run from 100 to 150 acres each, The 
price per acre will vary from $100 to 
$200. Remember that these counties 
are favorably located as regards school, 
church, neighbors and proximity to 
large towns and cities with the facilities 
for travel on trolley lines and railroads, 
and the macadamized highways which 
add to the value of every farm in such 
locality. Should you visit this locality 
you will find in the large real estate 
offices many farms listed for sale. Yoy 
should spend several weeks in this or 
any locality where you expect to locate, 
No one should be in a hurry when buy- 
ing a farm for it is a most important 
affair. There are doubtless poor farms 
in the locality I have mentioned, or 
you may find good land with poor build. 
ings, or good houses with poor land, 
therefore you should be a good judge of 
soil in order to make a good selection, 

In spite of the fact that Rochester js 
surrounded by good orchard farms, a 
friend of mine has gone to Virginia to 
buy a farm on which to plant a large 
orchard. The advantage of being far- 
ther south is that there is more sun- 
shine, the apples get better color, and 
possibly are not so liable to fungus 
attacks as in the more cloudy districts 
of western New York. Remember that 
western New York land has produced 
the greatest wheat crops known in past 
years, and that such crops could not 
have been produced on any but the most 
fertile soil. Though I am the owner of 
several farms I have no land for sale, 
therefore you may consider my opinion 
unbiased on this subject, but you should 
consider carefully the opinion of the 
real estate agent or the man who has a 
farm to sell, as he is somewhat inclined 
to favor his own locality further than 


facts would warrant. 
7 
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Letters From the People. 





“Prudent questioning is the half of 


knowledge.’’—Proverb. 








Grafting Peach Trees.—Though I 
know something about budding and 
grafting having had nearly forty years 
experience, I have never known a peach 
tree to be grafted. Nurserymen propa- 
gate peach trees exclusively by budding. 
I have heard that in the south peach 
trees can be propagated by cuttings, as 
can many other kinds of fruit trees. 
Mr. C. F. Hogan, of Texas, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that he has suc- 
ceeded in grafting the peach in Texas. 
In 1893 he grafted Morris White, Early 
Crawford, Honest John, Early Tillitson 
and other varieties successfully, and had 
the best orchard ever known in that 
locality. 


Alfalfa.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er: I would like to have you tell me 
how to start an alfalfa bed, as I have 
one acre of dry sand and gravel with 
some loam free of stone, and I am told 
it would be fine for alfalfa. How much 
seed to the acre, when to sow it, and 
if I should sow with oats, same as tim- 
othy or clover, and at what stage should 
it be cut? I had potatoes on «this piece 
of ground last year and it works like 
an ash heap. It is a very early piece of 
ground, slopes little to the south.—wWil- 
liam Douglas, Pa. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I have not had 
much experience with alfalfa... I have 
sown from six to eight quarts of seed 
per acre or about the same as common 
red clover. I do not sow alfalfa seed in 
connection with oats or any other grain 
crop but prepared the ground as care- 
fully as for garden crop before sowing 
the seed. The seed should be covered 
lightly. Since alfalfa is a permanent 
crop the ground should be prepared with 
more care than ordinarily, making it 
level, free from stones or other in- 
cumbrances. Alfalfa is cut at any time 
when it is large enough to cut; when 
used for feeding green or fresh cut, care 
should be used as it is liable to cause 
colic in horses. For hay I would cut 
it when there seems to be a full crop 
growth expecting to get a second crop 
of hay to cut later on. Care should be 
taken that the leaves do not get too 
dry and rattle off, for that would be a 
great loss. 


Great Cherry.—Green’s Fruit Grower: 
I live on a city lot (76x100) and with 
me on the lot is a cherry tree of some 
fifty years or more of age. I have 
known the tree for forty years and 
during that time the tree has given 
nearly every year to me from one hun- 
dred to three hundred quarts of fruit, 
fruit that in its dark coloring, rich 
juices and size is more than equal to 
the best California boxed cherries that 
appear in our markets. Apartment 
blocks are encroaching upon us and it 
will not be long before the tree will 
have to be cut down. Now, how can 
I keep up the kind of cherry? Would 
it be well for me to buy two or three 
year old trees and graft on or is there 
some better way? What would be the 
cost of young stock? For a time I 
might have to keep trees in pots or tubs 
until I locate in the suburbs. I have 
tried raising from seed, but have had 
no success. Kindly give me what in- 
formation you can in regard to pro- 
cedure and the costs.—John A. Nichols, 
Springfield, Mass. 

C. A. Green’s reply: It would be 4 
great misfortune to have the other 
variety of cherry you speak of lost to 
the world. You should interest some 
nurseryman in this variety and get him 
to graft some of the scions into nursery 
trees next April, and also to insert some 
of the buds of your cherry into nursery 
stock next August, which would insure 
the perpetuation of the variety. You 
might not succeed with your grafting 
and budding but a nurseryman would 
be sure to do so if you sent him fresh 
scions of last year’s growth, that is the 
newest growth. Green’s Tartarian cher- 
ry trees are as old as yours and prob- 
ably are a little different from any other 
cherry, that is the shape is different 
from Black Tartarian. These old trees 
have not failed to bear fruit so far 48 
I can remember and I am told by the 
former owner of the cherries that they 
have never failed to bear fruit each 
year in abundance and the fruit never 
rots on the trees. Possibly it may 
be the old Black-Heart cherry, so called. 
Nobody knows exactly what my cherrTy 
tree is. Every man who has remark- 
able fruit growing on his place which 
experts cannot name or classify, should 
at once report to some nurseryman and 
do all he can to see that this variety 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I de- 
sire to ask your friendly advice or in- 
forntation about fruit growing in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. Being 
fifty years of age and holding a clerk- 
ship, in New York city, it has occurred 
to me that some of the many offers now 
being made of apple orchards in the 
south might be a better move for me. 
They make very alluring propositions in 
their printed matter. They offer farm 
lands in Virginia at $40 an acre, ete. I 
know nothing about apple growing, but 
it occurs to me you might be able to 
offer a friendly word of advice. ‘‘Not all 
that glitters is gold,’’ so I take all these 
highly colored announcements with a 
grain of common sense. Now, my wish 
is to provide a way of support when I 
can no longer clerk it. Can you give me 
a word or two of wholesome fatherly 
counsel based on your own excellent 
fruit experience?—-Wm. Bayley. 

C. A. Green’s reply: You cannot ex- 
pect that I would be familiar with every 
section of this great country and be 
able to recommend one locality or an- 
other hundreds of miles distant, for ap- 
ple growing. If you or any other per- 
son buys land on the recommendation 
of land agents without giving it special 
personal attention and without visiting 
the place and remaining there for sev- 
eral weeks, you will probably live to re- 
gret it. And yet I have nothing to say 
against the company you speak of nor 
the locality for I have no knowledge of 
them. But I do know there are swind- 
lers who are selling worthless land to 
inexperienced men who have never seen 
the land they are buying. 


Buying a Farm.—I desire a little in- 
formation regarding land values in the 
apple belt bordering Lake Ontario near 
Rochester, and know of no one better 
qualified to give this information than 
you or Mr. Van Deman. I want to 
invest $2000 to $2500 in a farm suit- 
able for fruit (both large and small) 
of about twenty to twenty-five acres 
with buildings, and have been looking 
for a long while to get the best value 
for my money in a fruit section. Have 
seriously considered the Virginia sec- 











tion at Winchester but do not know is not lost to the world. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








Valuable Peach.—Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er: Yesterday I visited an old farm that 
[ purchased in 1880 on which was a 
ung peach tree on and near the south- 


0 
at end of the house; the pit from 
which it grew was planted in 1877, 


which, I was informed by the former 
owner was from a very fine peach; it 
pore some fruit in the first year of 
my ownership, and was very prolific 
pearing large crops of fruit; one year, 
1 think in 1888 or 1889, nearly three 
pushels of the finest fruit I ever saw. 
Aneighbor, who peddled fruit and vege- 
tables, took them to the summer board- 
ing houses and found ready sale for 
them at 5 cents each. I enclose a twig 
full of blossom buds that I cut yester- 
day, to show you the thriftiness of the 


tree, thirty-four years old.—Geo. E. 
Tilly. 
c, A. Green: Please send me your. 


catalog aS soon as possible, also please 
tell me if the trees here mentioned are 
annual bearers: Green’s' Improved 
Baldwin, American Blush, Wagner, 
Banana and Wismer’s Dessert, also is 
the Green’s Improved Baldwin a hardier 
tree than the old Baldwin?—G. S. 
Stanhope, Vermont. 

Cc, A. Green’s reply: I do not know 
that it can be said that any variety of 
apple is an annual bearer, although 


some varieties are much more so than. 


others. Green’s Improved Baldwin is 
not so likely to bear annually as the 
American Blush.and Banana. Wismer’s 
like many other varieties is more in- 
clined to bear one year than another. 
Much depends upon the locality also 


in smaller fruit. One kind of grass | 
would be about as bad as another. I 
would sow eight quarts of clover seed 
per acre. Of the smaller grass seed I 
would sow nearly as much, owing to 
the fact that it is more difficult to dis- 
tribute it evenly. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Will you please 
tell me what will stop cherry trees from 
exuding too much gum? It just drops 
off on the ground and after awhile the 
trees die. I have two nice trees in front 
of my house that I hate to lose. We 
have taken the Fruit Grower for about 
fifteen years and this is the first ques- 
tion we ever asked.—Mrs. F. Burroughs, 
Oregon, 

C. A. Green’s reply: In New York 
state we are not troubled with a dis- 
charge of gum from cherry trees. I 
suspect that possibly your trees are not 
the hardiest kind of cherry and that 
they have been injured by the severe 
changes of weather. Cherry trees which 
are healthy do not shed gum in the way 
you speak of. I advise you to plant 
the hardy cherry such as Early Rich- 
mond, or Montmorency and not the half 
hardy such as Black Tartarian or 
Napoleon. 


Nut Orchards.—Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er: Would you advise the planting of 
a small orchard of English walnuts 
with the trees at $18.00 per dozen? 
Would they be more profitable than 
either peaches or’ cherries on land suit- 
able for either? I have about an acre 
I want to plant with an orchard this 
spring and am trying to decide which 














A scene in an orchard on the farm of O. F. Marvin of Michigan. 
location of an orchard. The land seems to be rather lowish land, yet I have seen productive orchards on 
low land, but had I my choice I would prefer to plant on a hill top or side hill. 


I have only one criticism for this 








the culture and treatment whether the 
trees bear every year. Where the fruit 
is thinned and the trees are not allowed 
to over bear they are far more likely 
to bear fruit every year. 


Orchard Heating. — Green’s Fruit 
Grower: Please can you give me any 
information about “smudge pots” that 
are used throughout the west by or- 
chard men to protect against late frosts? 
I have a cherry orchard, nine years old, 
and have as yet not procured.one crop 
on account of late frosts. Please give 
me the address, if you can, of someone 
that manufactures them. — Jos. S. 
Warye, Ohio. 

C, A. Green’s reply: You will find an 
article in the January also February is- 
sues on smudge pots for heating or- 
chards to prevent damage by late spring 
frosts. You will also see advertisement, 
in those issues, of smudge pots. They 
are cheap affairs costing from 10 to 20 
cents each. It takes from fifty to eighty 
of them per acre to be effective. They 
should not be lighted until the ther- 
mometer goes below 32 degrees which 
usually occurs about two to. three 
o'clock in the morning. It is not well 
to over heat. Strawberry plantations 
require more, heat than trees. Wide 
spreading old trees with low branches 
will require less heat than young or- 
chards. 
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Chas. A. Green: Being a subscriber 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, I would be 
Pleased to have your opinion. I have 
purchased a ten acre apple orchard, it 
is fifteen years old. I wish to seed it 
down. Would red clover and a little 
orchard grass mixed be all right? If 


‘not what would be the best to seed it 


With? What effect does orchard grass 
have on the soil? 
acre?—W. B. Poole, Neb. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Orchards located 
in different parts- of this vast country 
demand different kinds of treatment. In 
New York state we would not recom- 
mend the seeding down of an apple or- 
chard with the idea of allowing it to 
Temain in grass. I doubt if it is the 
Proper thing to do in Nebraska to seed 
down an orchard with the idea of allow- 
ing it to remain in sod.’ Any kind of 
grass will take up moisture and pre- 


vent the growth of the trees and result 


How much seéd to. 


to plant. It is on high ground and 
good for peaches or cherries. Will you 
give me your opinion without waiting 
for it to appear in the Fruit Grower? 
Stamp enclosed.—T. A. Hill, Ohio. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: An orchard of 
English walnuts in full bearing should 
be far more profitable than the same 
size orchard planted to cherries, apples, 
pears or peaches. But remember that 
it takes much more time for a nut or- 
chard to come into bearing than it does 
for a cherry or fruit orchard. I think 
it is hardly fair to compare a nut or- 
chard with an apple, peach or pear or- 
chard, which comes into bearing so 
much sooner. An acre of English wal- 
nuts or any other nut bearing trees 
would be more an experiment than the 
planting of an acre of apple trees or 
other similar fruit trees. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Three years 
ago I planted 1500 Red Cross currants. 


They grew fine last year. I got a 
nice crop this spring. They looked 
good until the currants got nearly 


grown and I discovered that the leaves 
began to fall and they all fell off. 
The currants did not amount to much. 
They ripened and dried up. The leaves 
started with brown spots on them and 
would soon drop off. Now I don’t know 
what to do with them. I suppose I 
will have to spray them. Would you 
kindly advise me? Have you had any 
experience with this trouble? Last 
spring, early, I put about one ton of 
lime on them. It was fine hydrated 
lime. I threw it all over the ground, 
bushes and all. I hardly think that 
would cause the leaves to fall—F. W. 
Major, Centremoreland, Pa. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: 
sprayed on the leaves it would injure 
them. If sprayed before the leaves 
appeared it would do no injury but 
would _ be a benefit. I suspect that it is 
a fungus that has attacked the leaves 
of your currants. The remedy is spray- 
ing with bordeaux mixture. If the fun- 
gus is on the under part of the leaf be 
careful that the spray reaches the under 
part. You can apply paris green with 
the bordeaux mixture, as the paris green 
will head off the currant worm. No 
plant, vine or tree can mature fine fruit 
when the foliage is all or partly de- 
stroyed, 
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Plain facts. 
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Learning the Nursery Business. probably eight miles, and at an eleva- 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I am a state tion of 400 feet from sea level. My 
missionary under the auspices of the Guestions are: does the so called fruit 
General Association, working in Dicken- belt end at Oswego? Is it possible to 
son county, Virginia. This is enough in Taise fruits economically in the vicinity 
respect to myself. I own forty-six acres Of Watertown? If so, what fruits? 
of land lying in one and one-half miles Since leaving the farm as a boy of four- 
of county seat, in the midst of what is teen I have been engaged in mechanical 
destined to be a fine fruit section with W°rk but find, as I grow older, a strong 
market close by owing to the develop- tendency for country life developing. 
ments of the coal and other minerals, It’s simply a dream for future years 
I am thinking of putting land in apple but nevertheless is my nature.—wW. C. 
and peach trees and to this end desire Hulbert. 
to start a small nursery, as a side line C. A. Green’s reply: 
to my regular ministerial work. I am Watertown, N. Y., 


large my income, help my neighbors, 


and instructive work during vacation. Planting orchards. 


Where can I get literature on subject, 
good for a beginner? 
plant seed and where can I get them? which : 
I shall be more than grateful to you Which you mention. 
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Startright. Free Book—How to obtain, finance 
and promote patents. Send sketch, free search. 





an unreasonable request.—J. B. Thomas, Which are not hardy in Minnesota and 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: The way to learn Vermont or in the Adirondack region, 


the nursery business or in fact any other 2re perfectly hardy in western New 
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business, is to serve an apprenticeship YOrk. 
of not less than five years with some 
practical and experienced nurseryman, Charles A. Green: I want to ask you 
working meanwhile for low wages, tak- @ Guestion or two about a variety of the 
ing a large part of your wages in school- Cultivated chestnut called the Rochester. 
ing. This is not the kind of answer Mr. E. A. Riehl, of Alton, Illinois, 
that most people desire to receive when Propagates and sells this variety, and 
they ask about learning any business, he says in his circular that he received 
but it is the correct answer to give. his original trees from you. May I 
I served an apprenticeship before I was @S8K if you ever introduced anything of 
capable of earning anything in a bank, the kind? Mr. Van Deman often men- 
I served an apprenticeship in farming tions the Rochester chestnut in his 
before I knew much about farming, Writing, and he describes it as the best 
and later I served an apprenticeship in Chestnut for quality he knows of. I 
the nursery work. Most people desire Would also ask if those native chestnuts, 
to begin operations without any school- listed in catalog, will bear sooner than 
ing except that which they can get from the wild native sprouts when not graft- 
books. Books cannot tell you how to ed and whether they are superior to the 
succeed in the nursery business. Neither general run of the wild ones?—Abra- 
can books alone tell you how to suc- ham Swartz, Pa. 
ceed in fruit growing although they can CC. A. Green’s reply: The valuable 
give you many valuable suggestions and new chestnut known as the Rochester 
much helpful information. was one of a number of seedling trees 
The nursery business is full of detail 8rown by me here. I planted several 
absolutely demanding practical person- Quarts of one of the largest and best 
al experience at almost every spot. You chestnuts I have ever seen. The trees 
ask about seed and where you can buy Which came from these nuts had pecu- 
seed. My reply is that most nursery- liar foliage which impressed me with 
men do not buy or plant seed of any the idea that they were of a valuable 
kind. Instead of buying seed they buy Strain liable to reproduce itself. Large 
the seedlings which are usually grown Chestnuts generally are inferior in qual- 
in France where the imported is much ity to American sweet chestnuts, but 
cheaper than it is here. I would not this Rochester chestnut is said to be of 
advise you to invest money in buying 800d quality and yet large in size. All 
seed of fruit but to buy the seedlings. I Chestnut trees sold at less than $1.00 
advise you to begin the smallest possible each are assumed to be seedling chest- 
way, planting not over 100 seedlings ‘nut, known as the American Sweet 
each of the apple, pear, plum and cher- Chestnut. Since grafting nut trees is a 
ry if you desire to plant these fruits, difficult affair no one can expect to buy 
Peach seed is the one item that you 4 first-class grafted chestnut tree for 
should purchase, the idea of planting less than $2.00 or $3.00 each. 
your own seed. Most nurseries can <2; Leesa 

supply them. The idea of starting a Spitzenburg Apple Seed.—A subscriber 
nursery in order to grow your own trees Sends apple seed which has been sent 
for your own orchard planting would him purporting to be seed of the Spitz- 
not as a rule be a wise thing to do, enburg apple from Hood River valley, 
for the trees thus grown will cost you Oregon. He sends me samples of these 
far more than it would to buy’ them seeds asking me to state whether they 
as you want them at some reliable are true to name. 
nursery. C. A. Green’s reply: 
cates that there are’ many people who 


Why Apple Trees Look Rough.—c. A, 40 not understand many of the facts 
Green: While visiting at Watertown Connected with fruit trees and fruit 
recently I was impressed with the high 8rowing. My opinion is that there is no 
prices of fruit, particularly apples. J ™an living who could decide from the 
found that farmers were buying apples %ize and appearance of these apple seeds 
from Oswego and that their apple trees Whether they are from Spitzenburg ap- 
were scrubby, useless things. In fact Ple or from what variety they come. 
I do not remember seeing good trees Furthermore, what difference does it 
anywhere excepting near Sackett’s Har- Make whether seeds come from one 
bor. I do not imagine that my limitea Variety or another? If the seeds were 
observations “are sufficient to warrant truly Spitzenburg there is not one 
a conclusion that apples cannot be Chance in a thousand that any of them 
grown in Jefferson county. I asked one would produce Spitzenburg apple trees. 
man why apples did not do well and In fact I would prefer to have seed 
he replied that his farm was out of the from the wildest crab apple for produc- 
fruit belt. It is true that they were ing seedlings on which to bud or graft 
about one degree farther north than Dursery trees, than to have seeds of the 
you are but yet in sight of the lake, = Uh delicious and best varieties of fruit 
nown. 
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THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ 
experience selling to the consumer means success, 

We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe deliv- 
ery, satisfaction and to save you money. 

Catalog shows all styles of pleas- 
ure vehicles and harness, pony 
vehicles and harness, spring wagons, 
delivery wagons, farm wagons, 
and harness, 

May we send you large catalog? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 
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The winters at 
are much more 
pursuaded this will enable me to en- Severe than in the fruit belt of western 
New York, therefore apple growers at 
and furnish my children with fruitful Watertown have been discouraged in 
People there have 
What do you think about my plan? Planted varieties which were not hardy 
and it is probably those half hardy vari- 
When should 1 eties such as Baldwin and Greening 
have a half dead appearance 
If the fruit grow- 


formation and hoping I am not making Plant them. The Baldwin and Greening 


Rome, along at first, 
regrets that Michelangelo died; but by 
and by you only regret that you didn’t 


for the above information. I don’t know @TS at Watertown, N. Y., had N. W. 

anything about fruit business, but am Greening, Stark, Fameuse, Wolf River 

willing to study and work too. I am #nd other similar hardy varieties in- 

told that Johnson’s Fine Winter, Ben Cluding Ben Davis, they would have met : 4 
Davis, Winesap, Northern Spy, etc., do With much better success. This ex- THE NEW DIPLOMA CURRANT. 
, SSS et ee A ie hows the necessi - 

well here. I am advised that it is perience shows the necessity Of KnOW-| wos, Wane was Given on. Aetdant of a 
not best to plant too many varieties, ing which varieties of apples are hardy Diploma Awarded to Jacob Moore 
Thanking you for above indicated in- for the locality in which you are to at the Chicago World’s Fair for 


Best Currants Exhibited. 
If Jacob Moore who died about two 
years ago had done nothing more than 
to produce this remarkable variety of 
currant it could yet be claimed that he 
was a public benefactor, but he hag 
originated many other valuable fruits 
such as Brighton grape, Diamond grape, 
Red Cross currant, etc. 
The Largest Currant.—I have never 
seen a currant larger than the Diploma, 
It is large in berry and large in cluster, 
Large currants sell better than small 
currants and at better prices and are 
more easily picked. No currant can be 
easily picked unless it has a. long stem 
space between the berries and the 
branch so that the picker can get hold 
of the cluster without crushing the ber- 
ries. This is an important feature of 
the Diploma currant. 
The Color is a Bright Dark Red.— 
The color of fruit is of great import- 
ance. Most people buy that which at- 
tracts the eye, hence the importance of 
good color and good size. A bush or 
plantation of Diploma currants is a 
beautiful sight to see. I see no reason 
why the currant could not be grown 
for its beauty eygn though it was not 
eatable. But the currant is eatable and 
its wholesome acid is considered an aid 
to digestion and to the well being of 
each member of the family. 
Diploma is a Vigorous Grower.—Youw 
cannot expect to get a large number of 
tons of currants from an acre unless; 
the variety is a vigorous grower. If the; 
shoots are puny and weak they lop over 
on the ground. Diploma is remarkably 
vigorous and a very strong grower mak-. 
ing large bushes. I cannot tell how 
much fruit may be produced on an acre: 
of Diploma currants planted in good 
fertile soil but several tons of fruit can 
thus be grown. 
Currants are in Great Demand.—: 
Many years ago when the small red 
Dutch and Victoria currants’ were: 
planted largely there was sOémetimes a 
glut in the market of this inferior fruit, 
but of late years the large and im- 
proved varieties like Diploma, there has 
not been enough grown to supply the 
demand in the market. Families are 
not the only consumers of currants. The 
great canning factories so widely estab- 
lished over this country contract of us 
almost a year in advance for our cur- 
rants, paying profitable prices. In ad- 
dition to the many uses for the fruit of 
the currant, the cuttings may be sold 
for almost as much as the fruit if you 
have a valuable variety like Diploma 
unmixed with any other variety. Here 
is one advantage in planting a new 
variety of currant. They are strictly 
unmixed with any other variety, where- 
as through careless propagation and the 
cuttings for propagation gathered here 
and there and everywhere, old varie- 
ties of currants have become sadly 
mixed with white currants and small 
inferior varieties throughout the coun- 
try. When I first began the nursery 
business thirty years ago I spent several 
years in cleaning out mixed varieties 
from the Cherry currant. 
Gold Mines.—I am often asked to 
invest my money in gold or silver mines, 
but I would much sooner invest it in 4 
currant plantation, for it will in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred pay much 
better than a gold mine. Plant Diploma, 
the best of all currants, and the most 


profitable. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








a 
Hardy Varieties. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I do not re- 
member when I didn’t read Green’s 
Fruit Grower. Of late years I have seen 
much good advice and information scat- 
tered broadcast to others and now I ask 
for myself: I am now living on a home- 
stead in the north part of Lake county, 
oregon, and although seventy-five years 
‘oid, am desirous of raising a small or- 
chard of apples, cherries, plums, pears 
and some hardy small fruits. My lati- 
tude is 43 degs., 13 min., altitude 
4250 feet, rainfall, normal about twelve 
inches, this year only 7.58, and liable to 
light frost every month in the year. I 
planted some apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries and peaches. They all grew well, 
pears and peaches, but I let the jack 
rabbits eat nearly all. The advice I 
want from you is as to what varieties of 
the above fruits to plant for ironclad 
hardiness, and how to plant them? I 
water the first and second years. Also, 
can you ship by express and guarantee 
delivery here in good condition? There 
js no use to try freight. At present I 
am 175 miles from a railroad, but by 
May; when I want the trees, it will be 
within ninety miles. To be of most 
penefit to me I hope to see an answer 
in the March number.—M. Buchanan, 
Lake Co., Ore. 

c, A. Green’s reply: As far as my 
experience goes the hardiest apples are 
Yellow Transparent, Maiden’s Blush, 
Fameuse, Duchess, Astrachan, Stark, 
McIntosh, Wealthy, Jonathan, North- 
western Greening, Rome Beauty and 
Wolf River. Ben Davis and Gano are 
hardy but not so hardy as some of the 
others named. The hardiest cherries 
are Richmond, Large English Morello, 
Montmorency, Olivet, Ostheim, May 
Duke and others of that class. The 
hardiest plums are our native varieties 
of, the Wild Goose class. European 
plums generally such as Lombard and 
Reine Claude are not hardy enough for 
your locality. Moore’s Early is consid- 
ered one of the hardiest of the Euro- 
pean plums. Flemish Beauty is consid- 
ered by some as the hardiest pear. 
There are a few varieties of pear of 
high quality that are remarkably hardy, 
but they are all hardy enough for west- 
ern New York. Synder is the hardiest 


blackberry. Turner is the hardiest red 
raspberry. Syracuse red raspberry is 
perfectly hardy in western New York. 


I do not see much difference in the 
hardiness of the currants and gooseber- 
ries, all being hardy here. 


Root Cellar Imperfect. 

T. B. Little & Sons have constructed 
a root cellar with ventilating flues and 
a low attic over head, the cellar being 
made of concrete or Portland cement. 
The temperature is uneven and it is 
damp inside the cellar. Green’s Fruit 
Grower is asked for suggestions of im- 
provement. 

Cc. A. Green’s:-reply: It is strange 
that this cellar should be damp even 
without ventilation, but we assume that 
it is ventilated. It will take a cement 
building some time to dry out thorough- 
ly, therefore it may not be so damp the 
second year. All I can suggest is to 
ventilate as thoroughly as possible when 
the weather is mild enough to make 
ventilation safe. The question is asked, 
what causes gum to ooze from the 
branches of peach trees and what is the 
remedy. In reply I will say that I 
have never known peach trees to be 
affected as these are, therefore I can- 
not suggest a remedy. Possibly the 
peach trees have been injured by low 
temperature in winter. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I have a peach 
orchard of 1200 trees that will be four 
years old next spring, set sixteen feet 
each way. They fruited some last year, 
with a prospect of a good crop. This 
year the limbs meet on some of them. 
Had I better cultivate this season as I 
have done, or would it be best to sow 
it in clover or some cover crop? I sowed 
oats every fall for a mulch. I keep 
them trimmed back. I expect to put 
them on the barber’s chair again in the 
spring.—Harvey Hill, Ohio. 

C. A. Green’s reply: By all means 
continue to cultivate your peach or- 
chard from early spring to. August 1st. 
No peach grower thinks of neglecting 
cultivation of his peach orchard. If_the 
branches of the peach trees meet be- 
tween the rows it indicates you have 
planted the trees too closely together. 
It will pay you well to give your orchard 
the best cultivation and the best at- 
tention, for next year will probably 
bring the largest crop the orchard will 
ever produce, 


Beauty of Apricots.—Editor Green’s 
Fruit Grower: I would like to tell you 
about my apricots. I planted the seed 
about twelve years ago. They had a 


little fruit when four years old. Since 
that time they have borne plentifully. 
Apricots sell well; last summer they 
sold for 15 cents per one-fourth peck. 
Our fruit was larger so if we had wanted 
to sell could have gotten 10 cents per 
quart. I have tried to get trees from 
the agents but twice they failed to grow 
and as they come so easily from seed 
I think it hardly worth while as the 
money will buy things we cannot raise 
so easily. The apricots do not seem 
subject to disease as peaches are around 
here. They are not good if picked be- 
fore they are ripe, so are not very good 
to ship, but for home use and a near 
market are very desirable, having a 
flavor all their own.—Mrs. G. P. West, 
Pa. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The apricot is 
a delicious fruit and fairly good results 
can be secured by planting the seed, but 
you are not certain about getting large 
varieties from seed. The reason why 
apricots are more uncertain than other 
fruits in bearing fruit crops is that an 
apricot blossoms very early in the spring 
and is thus liable to have its blossoms 
injured by late spring frosts. Every 
fruit lover should have a few apricot 
trees in his garden, if only to see their 
wonderful beauty when in bloom. The 
Rose of Sharon is not more attractive. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I have 
two chestnut trees grafted. I cut them 
when the sap was starting and they 
died below the graft. When should 
chestnut trees be pruned and when can 
buds be cut with safety for summer 
budding or can summer budding be 
done? The hull of the black walnut 
does not come off of the nut here as ot 
the English walnut, and it does not 
freeze enough here to sprout the nuts. 
How would you try to sprout them? 
We sprout other nuts and peach seed 
by wetting under sand. Do you think 
that would do? Would it be any ad- 
vantage to take hull off the nuts? 1 
notice some leading nurseries offer 
dwarf pear (Winter Nelis) double 
worked on Kieffer. Is that any special 
advantage? If so, what? Would double 
working on Howell be any advantage? 


My Flowell have made the strongest 
growth of my dwarf pears. Do you 
think a shell bark hickory will grow 


faster grafted on pecan?—E. R., Ore- 
gon. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I do not find 
it necessary to trim my chestnut trees 
much jf any. They can be pruned any 
time when not in leaf or may be lightly 
pruned when in leaf. The scions can 
be cut any time before buds swell in the 
spring. We have spread black wathuts 
on the floor of the barn; then thresh 
them gently with a flail which loosens 
the outer covering of the nut without 
cracking the nuts. The nuts can be 
planted in rows in the nursery as soon 
as gathered in the fall. It is not neces- 
sary to take the hull off the nut for 
planting. I do not recommend Kieffer 
pear for double working as a dwarf. 
Some varieties of pear like the Sheldon 
will not take well on the quince, thus 
it has to be double worked. Sheldon, 
ete., can be grafted on Howell. I see 
no reason why hickory should grow 
faster grafted on pecan. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: In the Decem- 
ber issue of the Fruit Grower you ask 
for suggestions for improving the paper. 
Well, it is said by some people, any- 
body can edit a newspaper; that may 
be but many of us can’t and we know it. 
Though there is one thing I have 
noticed, someone in a June or July 
paper tells us of things we ought to 
have done in March or April. Many 
helpful hints have been lost to the 
reader by being too late to use that 
year, and before another year perhaps 
the matter is forgotten. I am neither a 
poultry man nor an orchardist, but I 
find so much on these subjects that is 
interesting, I like to know what others 
are doing and how they do it. I like 
the Fruit Grower because it is so clean, 
so free from all matter we want to keep 
out of our houses. May this be the most 
prosperous year in the life of the Fruit 
Grower and may Mr. C, A. Green live 
long to publish it.—G. R. Metcalf, Ill. 


Orchard Treatment. — Charles A. 
Green: I want to try and fix up an old 


orchard. I bought a small place last 
spring, it is a good place for fruit I be- 
lieve as it faces the south. There was 
an old orchard here when we came, of 
about seventy-five trees but it didn’t 
amount to much; last year we had a 
very small crop of inferior fruit, some 
knotty. and some wormy. Even the 
Northern Spys were of poor color. The 
orchard has not been plowed for over 
twenty years, and I guess it is several 
years since it has been manured. T have 
a horse and three cows and about three 
hundred hens, but I shall need manure 








A live man in your neigh- 
borhood can create a good 
business for himself by 
selling our fertilizers. 

They are rightly balanced 
and blended to improve 
both crops and soil. They 
are well known and pop- 
ular, hence sell readily to 
progressive farmers. 


We are among the largest manufact- 
urers in the world. Our factories 
never shut down. 

Send for free Booklet and ask for 


Agency today; address nearest office. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


7s Cincinnati, Jacksonville, New York, 
annalhy 


ft Gee 


Detroit, St. Louis. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








The tiie usoraees "and time-savers ever invented for 
the farm and garden are Planet Jr tools. 
A Planet Jr does the work of 3 to 6 men; and does it bet- 
ter. Makes you independent of indifferent help—always 
ready for work ; always able and willing. Made by a practical 
farmer ,who knows the every-day need of other farmers. 
35 years’ experience. Every Planet Jr is fully guaranteed. 


[No.4 1} Planet Jr Combined Seeder and Wheel-Hoe saves time, labor, 
Adjustable in 


a minute to sow all garden , hoe, cultivate, weed, or ee Pays 


for itself, guickly, pa in small gardens. 
Planet Jr Horse-Hoe and Cultivator wi 


i things in more ways than any other horse-hoe made. Plows to or 
from the row. ‘A splendid furrower, coverer, hiller, and horse-hoe ; 
and unequaled as a cultivator. 


The 1911 Planet Jrcatalogue is , free. 


It illustrates and describes 55 different 
implements for the farm and garden. 
Write for it today. 
f\ SL Allen & Co 


—_ 1107-G 


seed and money. Almost all useful garden implements in one. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SPECIAL GRAND OFFE To introduce our latest large, Excelsior 


TELESCOPE with Solar Eye-Piece. 
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Spots on 
the Sun 


manu easure | With this 
closed 12 inches and open over 8 Telesco 
sections, They are BO RASS -_ 


SAFETY CAP on each end feczclude dust ete., with POWERFUL LENSES, scientifically ground and 
adjusted. GUARANTEED BY TH AKER, Hieretotore wn Nhe wey pe of thissize have been sold from $5.00 to 
Every sojournerin the. cay or at seas: side hould certainly secure one of these instruments; 


nof ht to view with astonish- 
ing clearness. Sent by express for 61" fely Be ved: A {invared. 1 rik ah Our 4 eae A of NT 
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No more paint for me! 
I’ve now covered every roof 
on my place with Amatite. 


O buy a roofing that requires paint- 
ing is inviting trouble. Painted 
roofings are as out of date as the 

harvester machinery of thirty years 
ago. 


The roofing of to-day needs no 
ainting. That’s one of its great | 
eatures, 


Third—On top of these four layers 
is a real mineral surface. This surface 


If you are still using the ‘old rub- 
ber kind,” the kind that requires 

ainting every year or two to keep it : : 
Fight, = moa to tell you about vv to _ adds materially to the life of the roof- 
tite; why it needs no painting ; why it | 1®8- a is fire retardant. It is per- 
wears longer than the ‘‘smooth sur- | a 
faced”’ roofing, and why it cos¢s less. 

First—Its chief ingredient is Coal FREE SAMPLE 
Tar Pitch—not a “secret compound”’ | We want to send you a sample so 
but a well known, long tested material, | that you can see what a solid, substan- 


recognized by engineers as the great- tia] waterproof roofing Amatite really 


est waterproofing material known. (js, Write to-day. Address nearest 
Two layers of this material are used in | office, 


every sheet of Amatite. 
S d—W 1 f th BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
econd—We use two layers of the : : ‘ 
° : New York Chi Philadelph 
best grade of felt to hold the pitch in | seat Cincitnati oe egies 
place. This felt gives tensile strength | Minneapolis Cleveland 
to the roofing, and is the best mate- | St.Louis NewOrleans 


; | Pittsbur Kansas Cit 
rial known for that purpose. Seattle . Leubeu,iiaw. 


requires absolutely no painting, and 














A BUILT-RIGHT BINDER EE 


The JOHNSTON “Continental” is recognized the world 
over as the most perfect Binder made—has greater 
strength and more elevator capacity than others, and will 
give longer dependable service. 
Light, easily operated, simply constructed; 
has many superior features—built right. 


JOHNSTON 
FARM MACHINERY 


Our Reapers, Rakes, Mowers, Tedders, Hay Loaders, Corn Binders, Manure 
Spreaders, Harrows, etc., represent the most modern development along practical lines. 
Write toeday for new 1911 catalog—it gives facts about the world’s best farm machines. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. Box 11-B BATAVIA, N. Y. 





















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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It’s Easy to Have Running 
Water in Your Home Today 


You’ll not want another winter to pass 
7 age ie without the comfort and convenience of running 
sn : water in every partof yourhome. Evenif you do 
live miles from city water mains, you may enjoy 
P the same advantages that city folks have in bath- 
room, laundry, sprinkling, watering stock, and fire protection. 


And these comforts may be yours without the worry of a a tank 
that is bound to decay, freeze and leak, and is but a temporary makeshift. For the 
modern water supply is furnished by the 


aden fiater System, 
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The plant that you select will operate by compressed air, 
The manufacturer who] forcing the water from thé air-tight steel tank in ent or 
pintee me og een upon | underground, beyond all danger to life or property. Every 
a thereby indi-| of water is delivered cool and refreshing, both summer and 
So worthy of your’con.| Winter. No danger from dirt, dead animals, and 
lat The word 'wigglers”—outside air does not at any time 
on every touch the water. Nor can your plant be put 
out busi by freezing, if properly 
ter. System) instailed—and it will last a lifetime with- 
isa —_- y iy = and | out replacing. 
expersence moss go Make it unnecessary to carry pail after 
= a a ogg By’ me pail of water from i ste or go out of 
only whenthis mark appears} {2¢ house on stormy days—such primi- 
vo me are altogether n ess 
on the plant you buy. in this day of comfort. The same 
plant delivers water to the barn 









































as well—your stock need not leave their stalls to quench their thirst 
—and the water is never freezing cold. 

Have you hesitated to investigate, waiting for a perfect 
system ? hen write us now, and talk to your dealer and 
architect. For the Leader Water System has already brought 
water supply comfort and happiness to fourteen thousand 
homes—your problem can be just as easily and simply 
solved. And you will be able to afford the cost—a plant 
of a sie to suit you and operated by hand or any style 
of power, is at your service, no matter where you live. 

Write to-day on the coupon below for our book, 
we Question of Water.” It tells the whole 
story in an interesting way. Also ask about the 
Leader Gasoline Storage Outfit for the 
































Leader fron Works, 3406 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. tired 
Without eget ox obligation, mail me your book — 7's Poste Ny ob 
rat g 
‘ 






of Water,”’ with full particulars about Leader Water Systems. 
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all over. What kind of commercial suited? Orchard always bore good fruit 
fertilizer would you advise me to use? but needs spraying. Orchard Consists 
I want to prune the trees and also to of about two acres. Please advise me 
spray them, what kind of a sprayer as to best method pruning, plowing, fey. 
would you advise me to use? I shouid tilizing, spraying, in order that |] may 
like to get a sprayer which could be get best results, and what would be 
used on the trees and also in the chicken the best time to do this work? Woulg 
cgops if you could recommend one for you spray peach orchard close by ang 
both. My land is not a very good place what with?—James L. Bartley, Pa, 
to use a sprayer on a wagon because it C. A. Green’s reply: Plow and cult. 
is an awful side hill. Do you advise vate the soil but do not feel that yoy 
me to plow the orchard? Some of the must plow closely to each tree. Cultiva. 
trees are old but not past bearing. tion close to the trunk of the tree is not 
There is quite a lot of trees not more important except to prevent insects hig. 
than twenty-five ears old.—James S. ing there. Prune the trees at once, 
Thomas, Mass. Scrape the bark and spray the trunks 
C. A. Green’s reply: Potash, phos- and branches with lime-sulphur mix. 
phoric acid and nitrogen are the con- ture. Just before the blossoms open 
stituents of nearly all fertilizers. All spray the trees with bordeaux mixture 
of these or almost all fertilizers are and arsenate of lead. Spray the trees 
helpful to the orchard particularly the again with arsenate of lead after the 
potash. Such phosphates as are ordi- blossoms have fallen. “Keep a sharp 
narily sold to farmers will be helpful. lookout for canker worms or other jn. 
I am sending you a catalog of sprayer sects and for scale. If the peach or. 
which is a good hand machine. Shallow chard is healthy and productive it may 
plowing and cultivating is a great help need no spraying. If it has been at- 
to an orchard old or young. tacked with leaf curl each tree should 
—_— be sprayed with lime-sulphur before 
*Green’s Fruit Grower: I read in some buds open in the spring. If the peach 
paper that cherries to pay for commer- trees have been attacked with San Jose 
cial purposes must be near some body scale they should be attended to with. 
of water. ist. Is there any truth in out a moment’s delay, spraying every 
this statement? I wish to set out a part with lime-sulphur spray. 
cherry orchard for commercial purposes ania 
if it will pay. I live fourteen miles from 
the Mississippi river. 2nd. What vari- 
eties would you recommend for a com- trees and shrubs and I have grown 
mercial orchard? 3rd. How far apart every one of them. The only mistake I 
should cherry trees be set? 4th. HOW made was in not cutting back my peach 
far apart should asparagus be set in trees when planting. Will you let me 
the row for best results? 5th. What know if it is too late to do so this 


varieties would you recommend? Would spring? There are only two shoots on 
like to plant far enough apart to culti- the top of each tree about two feet 
vate both ways with a horse and culti- jong, The trees are about four feet high 
vator. 6th. Would you recommend and are healthy.—Alex. M. Barr, Mass, 
one or two year old plants for setting? C. A. Green’s reply: The greatest ad- 
7th. What would be considered a fair yantage secured by cutting off all the 
return from an acre of asparagus? 8th. branches of peach trees as soon as 
Would strawberries set three by four planted and in cutting back the top 
feet double hedge row be too far for leaving simply a stub about two feet 
good results? 9th. How far apart nigh is that it almost guarantees the 
should gooseberries be set for best re- life and vigorous growth of the tree the 
sults? 10th. What varieties would you first year after planting. If the tree 
recommend? teh. What would be ‘nal is not thus cut back and all the branches 
sidered a fair yield of gooseberries?— are jeft on the chances are that the tree 
A. A. Miller, Ill. x . will perish since it must push into 
C. A. Green’s reply: Cherries are & p,owth a thousand leaf buds, whereas 
profitable crop. For eating out of hand there should be only four to six, which 
the sweet cherries are most desirable. is too much of an effort where the 
For canning a cooking the need ns 2 vitality of a newly planted tree is at 
ries are highly prized. I advise Black gaze, But your trees survived without 
Tartarian and Napoleon for the sweet being cut back and your question is 
and Early Richmond and Montmorency should you cut jack now the second 
for the sour or hardy varieties. Aspara- year after planting. My reply is, yes, 
gus should be set at least four feet apart cut back the head severely any time 
between the rows and eight to twelve perore the leaves start in the spring. 
inches apart in the row. sanergctivg While I have instructed readers to head 
Colossal and Palmetto are good vari- pack all fruit trees, plants and vines 
eties. Few plant the rows so that they including rose bushes at the time of 
can be cultivated both ways but if land planting I have discovered that few 
is cheap wd may be well for you to dO yjanters will accept this advice. They 
so. Two year old plants are all right. seem to think they are mutilating the 
An acre of a ages oes under high cul- tree by this cutting off at least half of 
ture would yield a surprising revenue, the top of apple, pear or plum trees, 
If I should give my views I should be angq py cutting off all branches of peach 
criticised. The amount of profit would trees as advised. A neighbor asked me 
vary in different localities. I would to come into his garden and see a few 
set the strawberry rows four feet apart. of his peach trees which he had planted 
Three feet apart in the row is almost last spring several of which had died. 
too far unless you intend to cultivate “You did. not cut off the branches and 
both ways. Gooseberries should be set cut back the top as I told you to do,” 
three and one-half to four feet apart I exclaimed. “I thought that would 
each way. wry tng is the standard spoil the trees,” replied my neighbor. 
American gooseberry. So you see how difficult it is to induce 
people to take advice. 


Peach Planting.—C. A. Green: Last 
spring I bought from you some fruit 


Flowering Shrubs and Hedge.—Chas. 
A. Green: How close should California ey see 

privet plants be set for a dense hedge? -Green’s Fruit Grower: I have some 
How close should the Spiraea Van land in tide water section of Virginia. 
Houttei be planted for a banking The ground is sandy and the summers 
around the house and porch? When is long. I am in doubt if it will make a 
the best time to start an asparagus 800d place to grow winter apples. Do 
ped? Many admired the Chinese wis- you know if they could be grown suc- 
teria we planted last year. What shrubs Cessfully in that section? Do you think 
would you advise around a north bay early summer apples, for fruit stand 
window? Thanking you for the above trade would do well, ‘and if so, what 
questions.—Mrs, Chas. Lardie, Mich. varieties would you suggest?—W. A. 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: California Privet Earhart, Pa. 

for immediate effect should be planted C. A. Green’s reply: I am familiar 
one foot apart, but if planted eighteen With the locality you speak of and see 
inches apart it will make a dense hedge NO reason why good apples could not 
in time in rich soil. Spirea, to make a be grown there if the trees received 
solid mass should be planted eighteen Proper attention. I have noticed that 
inches apart. Notice that the closer trees in your locality were seriously 
planted the quicker will be the massed 4ttacked with borers. Wherever you 
effect. Spring is the best time to plant Plant apples trees you must look out 
asparagus. Set in April or May or even for injurious insects. Do not plant fruit 
as late as June, but the earlier the bet- trees expecting they will take care of 
ter. The Ampelopsis Veitchii (Boston themselves. 

Ivy or wistaria) would do well on the 
north bay window. 





Green’s Fruit Grower: When setting 
-_- out an orchard I figure that when set on 
An Old Orchard. — Green’s Fruit triangle so that every tree will be forty 
Grower: Our orchard has been badly feet from its nearest neighbor that one 
neglected. It has grown up wild with hundred and thirty-five trees can be set 
berry bushes. Soil, clay, gravely or on four acres or about thirty-four trees 
slaty soil. Orchard stands on high knoll on one acre. I find that only one hun- 
and slopes from all sides. The varieties dred and twenty-six trees could be set 
are mixed, Ben Davis, Spy, Rambo, on the four acres, if set in squares, forty 
Baldwin, and Russet. Shall I prune feet apart. In other words nine more 
this orchard this spring and plow up trees can be set by the triangular 
close to trees or would you advise disk- method on four acres than by the square 
ing and sow clover with fertilizer? method, all trees to be forty feet apart, 





What kind of fertilizer would be best —H. J. White, Warren county, Pa. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








Best Apple Lands. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I am a dentist 
and have. been in practice twenty- 
five years. My son, who is twenty 
years old, is thinking of taking up 
horticulture in the way of growing ap- 
ples. Is your location around Rochester 
a’ good place to grow apples? Where 
would you advise us to locate an or- 
chard or buy one already bearing? 
What is the price orchards in bearing 
are selling for in your community and 
also land that can be made good or- 
chard land? Do the orchardists use 
smudge- pots for heating to guard 
against freezing in your locality?—-M. H. 
Guthridge, O. 

c. A. Green’s reply: The location 
about Rochester, N. Y., is certainly de- 
sirable for apples and other hardy 
fruits. Particularly desirable are the 
lands lying within four to six miles of 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. Those 
podies of water prevent late spring 
frosts that sometimes do damage farther 
from the shore. I have no land for 
sale but there are always farms which 
can be bought at reasonable prices. 
You should come here and consult some 
real estate agent, of which there are 
many. Inquire of some banker here 
whether real estate men whom you 
think of dealing with are reliable. This 
section of the country is not the only 
fruit growing section. We are learning 
each year that there are wide districts 
where apples can be grown profitably. 
I do not know of anyone in this locality 
who has used smudge pots for heating 
berry fields or orchards. Remember 
that fruit growers in this section are not 


will also have room for some dwarf 
pear. I note something about a dwarf 
pear hedge. You advise dwarf pear 
set ten by ten feet, yet in this hedge 
you set three by three feet. How do 
you manage root growth and branch 
spread? Between the house and garden 
on my place is a strip about sixteen 
feet or more wide and about one hun-| 
dred feet to front fence, all sod, which 
I will turn under soon as plow can turn. 
How would the dwarf hedge here? 
How would it do to run three rows 
across here about five by five or five by 
six feet, not wider as I desire something 
to shut off view of garden, and if I can, 
use pear and make some profit all the} 
better. I had thought of Privet? If best 
to plant pear would you plant all one’ 
kind; or would it be best to plant four 
kinds, say earliest, medium early, 
medium late and latest?—Frank J. 
Buser, Indiana. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Trees planted as 
a dwarf hedge may be set three to four 
feet apart in the row, but the intention 
is that there should be a wide space 
between the rows, in which small fruits 
or garden vegetables can be grown. The 
rows may be closer together but I would 
not advise planting closer than twelve 
feet between the rows. The idea of 
such a pear hedge through the garden 
is to give fruit at once of many varie- 
ties which would be of great interest to 
the home. ‘ut the trees back each 
spring so that they will not get large. 
I should plant several kinds from early 
until very late. The dwarf pear row 
would make a good shield such as you 
suggest. 














T. J. HOVER’S SUGAR BUSH IN PENNSYLVANIA. 











nearly so likely to be victims of late 
spring frosts as are orchardists of the 
great west. Many are not aware of this 
fact, that western states are far more 
liable to spring frosts than New York. 


Guinea Hens.—Green’s Fruit Grower: 
I wish someone would give their experi- 
ence in raising guinea fowls. I hatched 
out forty last summer ahd lost them 
all. I gave them the same care I do 
young turkeys.—Mrs. Edith Denney, 
Ore. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I have had no 
difficulty in succeeding with guinea 
fowls. With me the birds have made 
their own nests in some out of the way 
place where they were seldom found. 
The mother bird cared for her young 
much the same as the wild partridge 
would, not requiring much attention 
from myself. With me the young birds 
seemed to be far more hardy than young 
turkeys. Possibly our subscriber kept 
the young birds confined which I did 
not attempt to do. This bird is highly 
prized by many for its flesh, which is 
similar to that of game birds. 


Grafting Pear Trees.—A Salman, of 
Vermont, wants information about 
grafting pear trees and desires to know 
whether nurserymen graft the pear 
upon pear stock or upon some other 
kind. 

C. A. Greeft’s reply: Standard pear 
trees are budded or grafted upon pear 
stock, that is small pear trees. I have 
never known standard pear trees to be 
grafted or budded upon anything else. 
Pear scions will grow when inserted in 
an apple tree but after four or five 
years my experience is that the pear 
scions on apple trees will perish. Dwarf 
pear trees are budded or grafted on 
quince roots, or small quince treés. If 
you are not experienced in budding you 
should send the scions to some nursery- 
man and have him bud or graft them. 


C. A. Green: I have just purchased 
a small place of three and one-half 
acres, I have about sixty trees, con- 
sisting of apple, plum, pear and cherry, 
all twelve years old. Where fruit tree 
is now missing I will want to set out 
about twenty pear, apple and plum, I 


1. Please name two or three varieties 
of good winter apples that come into 
bearing early. 

2. If strawberries are set out this 
spring, when may additional plants 
(runners) be taken from them and set 
out independently—before or after the 
mother plants have fruited? If plants 
are set out in the fall, when may the 
young plants be detached and set inde- 


pendently? 
38. Are there any reliable everbear- 
ing or fall-bearing strawberries?— 


nh BH 

C. A. Green’s reply: No. 1. Crab ap- 
ples, Baldwin and Wealthy. At Green’s 
fruit farm where we have hundreds of 
varieties of apples in fruit nearly all 
the varieties bear at an early age, Spy 
being the notable exception. 

No. 2. Strawberries set out early in 
the spring may make new plants by 
midsummer and if started to take root 
may be planted out any time after a 
heavy shower. If the plants are set 
out in the fall you could hardly expect 
young plants from them before mid- 
summer the following year. I do not 
favor fall planting of the strawberry. 
You can transplant strawberries dug on 
your own place at almost any season. 

No. 3. Yes, I am told that there are 
ever bearing strawberries that ripen in 
the fall, but I do not think they are 
productive enough for a market variety. 

Paper from Cornstalks. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of 
the department of agriculture, states 
that wrapping paper made from corn- 
stalks and abandoned pine timber is 
better than the material the govern- 
ment now is buying under contract. Dr. 
Wiley has submitted to congress 
samples of a lot of envelopes the post- 
office department recently refused to 
handle because they were of such poor 
texture that they broke and their con- 
tents were scattered. 

Dr. Wiley declares that his laboratory 
force produced from cornstalks and 
old pine wood the best grade of wrap- 
ping paper he has seen in a long time. 
He acknowledges, however, that under 
the new system of rigid inspection of 





Get 98% or Better 


Perfect Fruit 
There will be no ‘+ off year” for your trees if you cultivate them - 
right and protect them against all insect enemies with 


ELECTRO Arsenate of Lead 


{in Powdered Form) 

It is certain death to all leaf-eating insects. You can depend absolutely on dry 
Electro Arsenate of Lead because it is the only one in amorphous (non-crystalline) form. 
Mixes instantly with water and stays long in suspension—or can be used asa dust. Rain 
cannot wash it off. We guarantee it to contain 32%4-33% arsenic oxide—twice the 
strength of other brands—yet it will not harm the tenderest foliage because it contains 
less than % of 1% water-soluble arsenic, Prove it from tests at Conn. and N. J. Agri. 
Exper. Stations. Write us for them. 

Send for folder on Electro, interesting to all fruit Folder on Electro Lime 
Sulphur tells how to use this solution which is certain death to San Jose 
Scale and sucking insects and the best fungicide for summer treatment. 
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THE VREELAND CHZMICAL CO. 
‘48 Church Street, New York 
































DRAY = LEADER | 
‘\\ Gasoline ».. Machine 


Has 3!4Horse-Power, 4-Cycle Engine 

and Hopper Jacket for Cooling. 
It supplies 10 nozzles at a pressure of 200 
lbs, with safety valve blowing off, and 
this service can easily be increased with- 
out overtaxing the engine. 


A Complete Spraying Rig 
and it will refill the tank, saw wood, grind 
feed, run your repair shop, shellor clean your 
gas. run the cream separator or the churn, and 

safe, simple and satistacto ry: 
Also 2-Horse-Power Rigs with T lex Pumps 
—We also manufacture a full hes: Barrel, 

psack, and Power Potato Sprayers with 
Mechanical Agitatorsand A utomatic Strain- 
er Ci Catalogue FREE. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 


226 11th St., Elmira N. Y. 





C. P. ROTHWELL & CO., Manrimsauas, W. Va. 
BRACKETT-SHAW & LUNT CO., Boston, Mass. 
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=" $150 to $500 An Acre aug 
' Buys Good Apple Orchard Land — if You Buy NOW 


The best informed and most successful fruit growers througheut the country 4 
’. are convinced that the period of development of apple lands in the Southern 
Appalachians is at hand. 

The great apple belt extends through Virginia, the Carolinas, Northern |@ 
Georgia, Northern Alabama and East Tennesee. The yields are equal 
to those in any other favored section, the profits $300 to $800 
an acre, equal to yields on lands in the North'costing hun- 
dreds of dollars an acre. A ie 

Climate, drainage, rainfall, and other conditions pecu- 
liar to the region, give sweetness, flavor and quality #4 
elsewhere unrivalled. 

Personal investigation will verify this. 
Thousands of improved and of unimproved acres of . 
= lands specially adapted to apple growing offer oppor- Y#7, 
tunities in the Southeast. 

Buy while the prices are low, before they are py 
beyond the reach of those of moderate means, “22 


Write for a copy of “‘The Southern Field,” and other 
=~ free literature and land lists and prices. 

Na M. Y. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Pe Southern Railway, 
— 1854 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C, 
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supplies recently put into effect the 
grade of contract paper is improving. 
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RepublicPENCE s 
aremade by cabling large heavily galvanized wires 
and in serting heavy upright wire pickets, corrugated 
only at point of intersection; thus forming an immovable joint 
withoutinjuring the galvanized coating. Most durable fence made. 
“A variety of beautiful designs. May be erected with wood or iron posts. 
ZB Writeforcatalog. If you need Farm Gates, write for Special Farm Gate Catalog. 


MEPUBLIC FENCE GATE .CO., por Revustict,_ 8. Chicago, 1 
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Simplest in construction—foot Rest is at- 
tached or detached instantly— Have complete 
Agitator and Brass Screen which prevent 
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farmers have proved success. * for 
applying liquid —/. “rertillizers, eto. 
sults will surprise Best roposition for 


Send us a postal be “gull ae rmation abou 
superior sprayer now. Getafter the tree and 
pests early and make more money. 


H. B. RUSLER MFG. C 
Dept. 1 JOHNSTOWN, OHIO 
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A SUBSTITUTE 


Bordeaux Mixture 


10-gal. keg making 2,000 to 5.000 spray, delivered 
et mon Ee station in the United States for $12.50. 
ama shipments. Every grower of fruits and 
tables should have our Report of wonderful results 19) 


B.G. PRATT CO,,Mazefsctarins 


59 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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FRUIT GROWERS FAVORITE SAW 


18 THE MOST PRACTICAL TREE PRUNER EVER INVENTED 
Because it saves time and labor and is so easy to handle. 
It is made with a 15-inch draw cut blade and has a7 or 8 
foot handle. 

Write today for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 
FRUIT GROWERS SAW CO., Scottsville, N. Y. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed Users 
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> OUR PRICES 

ts Ane AND QUALITY 

oy ARE RIGHT 
Our: 0. K. Champion Planter makes and saves the 


rs, etc. Let us send you our free 
ers sell our machines. 


Champion Potate mer AN Co. 
131 Chicago Ave., Hammond, 


The World’s Best 
Forage Plant 


Adapted to all soils throughout America. 
Our Free Alfalfa Book proves this. Roots goas 
muc': as 30 ft. below surface. Alfalfa is a well 
balanced ration; unequaled for Hay and Pas- 
turage; unchallenged as soil fertilizer. Beware 
of adulturated seed. U. 8. Dept. Agriculture 
test shows ours over 99 per cent. pure and 98 
per cent. will grow. We are largest growers 
and distributors of Alfalfa Seed in all America, 

Write for free sample and our Alfalfa and 
Sweet Clover Book; also complete Catalog of 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds. 


The Nebraska Seed Co. 
1225 Jones St. Omaha, Neb. 


Special Seed Bargain 


IC K’S 
62 years, for highest 


UALITY 


ia all kisds Garden, 
Flower and Farm 


EEDS 


Vick Quality proves 
itself by results. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 














Three packets of Vick’s Seeds 
for 10 ets, 1 pkg. Poppy, Miss 
Sherwood, pink; 1 pkg. Phlox 
Drummondii Grandifiora, mixed 
colors; 1 pkg. Summer Cypress, 
light green, turning to crimson. 
All three packages for 10 cents 
and a Free Copy of our Garden 
and Floral Guide for 1911. 


Write to-day for the Catalogue 
anyway. 


418 Main Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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PROUD OF HIS EARLY BEARING PEAR TREE. 





Snsietiing Frost by Fire. 

One by one the fruit grower’s foes 
are being conquered. Every fungus and 
insect pest known to horticulture has 
been successfully combatted, from 
blight and borers to that arch enemy 
of the apple—the codling-moth, says 
“Twentieth Century Farmer.” But not 
until a very few years ago was it deemed 
possible to overcome Jack Frost, one 
of the fruitman’s most formidable foes. 
His destructive raids were regarded as 
unpreventable providences and no sec- 
tion is entirely exempt from his visits, 
with the possible exception of the 
Florida Keys. 

All this is now changed. The orchard 
heater adds annually millions of dollars 
to the fruit crop, although its use has 
scarce begun. It is now possible for a 
horticulturist to count on a good crop of 
fruit every year as a practical certainty, 
in those sections where there is no 
danger of the trees and vines them- 
selves being winter-killed. In the Grand 
valley of Colorado—thousands of car- 
loads of fruit have been saved from frost 
during the past two years by orchard 
heating. Although yet in its infancy, 
this plan has been successfully tried 
in Washington on the north, Cali- 
fornia on the west, Florida on the south 
and Ohio on the east. Orchard heaters 
and oil to fill them are now sold in car 
lots in many localities. The system 
has the endorsement of the United 
States department of agriculture, which 
has issued bulletins on the subject, and 
of fruit growers wherever the practice 
has been given a fair trial. 


Heating All Out of~- Doors. 


Briefly, modern frost fighting consists 
of “heating all out-of-doors’ by means 
of small fires in the orchard, generally 
from fifty to seventy-five per acre. It 
is not smudging which has been prac- 
ticed by European viticulturists. Smudg- 
ing consists of producing a blanket of 
smoke by burning damp straw or some 
similar substance early in the morn- 
ing, to keep the sun from thawing out 
the frozen buds and blossoms too rapid- 
ly, the theory being that if the frost 
goes out slowly there is less danger of 
injury. Orchard heating maintains a 
high temperature and this keeps away 
the frost entirely. Nevertheless, the 
smoke created by the fires is a valuable 
aid, as proven by the fact that the 
smoke from a heated orchard will some- 
times drift over an adjoining orchard 
and protect the latter from frost injury. 
A neighbor tells how a peach orchard 
was similarly protected from frost in- 
jury one year. A nearby pitchy pine 
tree was set on fire in order to smoke 
out a colony of bees, which had made 
their home there. It was in the spring- 
time and the tree burned for weeks. At 
night the smoke would:settle over the 
peach orchard, which was located in a 
cove and was the only one in the neigh- 
borhood which bore a crop of fruit that 
year. 

The degree of cold which can be 
successfully combatted seems almost in- 
eredible. Twenty-two degrees, which 
is ten degrees below the freezing point, 
with several inches of snow on the 
ground and a strong wind blowing from 
the north and the orchard in bloom, 
are the conditions which obtained one 
night last spring in a Colorado orchard, 
yet orchard heating saved the day and 
insured a good crop of fruit. Even 
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lower temperatures have been success- 


7 fully coped with, when the other con- 


' ditions were not so unfavorable as those 
s above given. 


Two Leading Fuels Given. 

The two leading fuels used in orchard 
heating are coal and oil, each of which 
has advocates who are firmly convinced 
of the superiority of their favorite fuel. 
The oil makes the most smoke, which 
leaves a greasy soot on the trees. This 
smoky deposit is popularly supposed to 
be beneficial, some claiming it is as good 
as one spraying and one orchardist giv- 
, ing it credit for killing a brood of cank- 
er worms. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that oil is the easiest to 
handle and an oil fire the easiest to 
regulate, but that it costs more to pro- 


Se _-: vide tanks for storage, pumps and tanks 


for hauling. The cost is about the same 
with coal at $5 a ton and oil at 5 cents 
a gallon. Where coal can be had at 
the price named or less it is probably 
the most desirable fuel, although where 
one has a large orchard and doesn’t 
want to bother with any more hired 
help that possible, oil is apt to prove 
most satisfactory. In a timbered county 
where wood is cheap it can be used 
most advantageously, since it does not 
require any special apparatus for stor- 
age, handling or burning. 
Forms of the Oil Heater. 


The simplest form of the oil heater 
is a sheet-iron pot, holding one gallon 
of oil, with a square piece of tin turned 
down at the corners which is used as 
a cover to keep out the rain when the 
heater is not in use. A row of holes 
near the top of the pot is supposed to 
aid in creating a draft, but careful tests 
have shown that an ordinary lard bucket 
makes just as good a heater as the kind 
above described, which cost $20 per 
hundred. In fact, any tinner can make 
oil heaters for half the price of the 
advertised kinds and they will answer 
the purpose. There are many styles 
of oil heaters, but the only one which 
seems to have any particular advantage 
over a plain pot is one which is shaped 
similar to a narrow bread pan, with a 
sliding cover. This latter feature is of 
great value, since it enables the oper- 
ator to easily regulate the size of the 
fire. It is unnecessary to weight down 
a cover of this kind with clods or stone 
to keep the wind from blowing it off. 
Such heaters cost 40 cents each, which 
seems an excessive price. 

The coal heaters are also made of 
sheet-iron and hold about twenty-five 
pounds of coal, each. They all have 
openings near the bottom of the pots to 
admit air and for convenience in light- 
ing. One popular style is funnel shaped, 
and is supported by wire legs. 


No Occasion to Use Equipment. 

The writer equipped a peach orchard 
with oil heaters like those first de- 
scribed, last spring, but had no occasion 
to use them, since there was no frost. 
A storage tank made of galvanized iron 
similar to a water tank, holding 1000 
gallons, cost $33.50. A square wooden 
tank made for one-horse wagon, holding 
175 gallons and nicely painted, cost 
$16.70. The oil cost 5 cents a gallon, 
in car lots. The oil was run out of 
the car into barrels, from which it was 
dipped in buckets and poured into the 
wagon tank. If possible, the wagon 
should be placed sufficiently low for the 
oil to run from the car into the wagon 
tank. It is also a great convenience to 
build the storage tank into a side hill, 
so the oil can be run into it from the 
wagon, and then into the wagon from 
the tank, thus avoiding pumping. An 
ordinary valve pump will not handle 
crude oil. One of the rotary or 
centrifugal kind should be provided, 
if the oil must be pumped. Avoid dip- 
ping and pouring as much as possible, 
as crude oil is one of the nastiest sub- 
stances imaginable. The pots were 
filled from a short section of two-inch 
pipe at the rear end of the wagon 
tank. A handier method is to have two 
long pieces of two-inch hose attached 
to the tank, with a stop-cock at the end 
of each hose, from which two men can 
fill two rows of pots very rapidly. 

Number of Fires Per Acre. 

The number of fires per acre is dif- 
ficult to determine, because so much de- 
pends upon conditions. The smaller the 
heaters, the lower the temperature, the 
higher the wind and the smaller the 
trees the more fires per acre will be 
required. Large trees require consid- 
ably less fire under them than small 
ones and the more foliage is on the 
trees the less fire is needed. Under 
the most unfavorable conditions 120 
one-gallon heaters would be none too 
many, while forty would be plenty in 
some cases. It is well to prepare for 
the worst while hoping for the best. 
Sometimes all the work and expense of 
orchard heating is thrown away be- 


For this Pruning Shear 
Postpaid and Catalogue with prices 
of Tools and Supplies for Nur- 


serymen, Orchardists, Gardeners, 
Farmers and Ranchmen. 
Catalogue free on request, 
Weaver Hardware Co. 
33 Main St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





SINGLE COMB BROWN 
LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The schnaviotast 
po of the practical egg-laying breeds is the 

ghorn, when judged by the standard of the 
epee number of marketable eggs produced at 
least cost. Notonly are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste 
no time in setting. Like a good milch cow they 
put little fat upon their bones, but devote all sur- 
a nourishment to steady prodaction. They eat 
ess than the heavy breeds, but whatever the a 
Lah hoe <npen to good purpose. Price of S.C. 

. P. Rocks, all one price. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the ‘“‘Farmer’s Friend,” the “ All ’Round 


Fowl,” the ‘‘Old Reliable.” It is the bird for 
business, and deemed by many the best fowl for 
farm and home raising. It is not only a good 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. 
Asa _ far-sighted farmer once said to us, ‘When 
you kill one you’ve got something.” 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 
Cockerels, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 each; Trios, $6.00, $8.00 a 

$10.00, We ship no cull birds. ‘The lowest priced 
birds offered are standard bred, practically as good 
tor breeding purposes as the higher priced birds. 
The $5.00 birds offered are the pick from the flock 
pono es the largest ego © e of standard points 
and therefore commanding a higher price since it 
makes them eligible for show purposes. 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS : 


From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13 ; from our 
best breeding pens, $2.00 per 13. While we do not 








guarantee the ferti: ity of our eggs we are willing to 
replace all settings from which the purchasers re- 
ceive less than six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 3.h2,2e<, vases 
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? Marble and Granite oo Jems 
aap crack, crumble and becom: wn. 
“i We can satisfy you that WHITE : BRONZE 
is more enduring and artistic than gran- 
ite, yet less expensive. Will you consider 
the evidence ? 
‘We send illustrations and full information on 
request. State about what expense you antici- 
We have for all classes from 
beagrrongar — 













cause not enough heaters are _ used. 
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Some recommend a large number of 
small heaters, only part of which need 
be lighted at times, the rest being held 
in reserve when needed. A better plan 
is to equip the orchard with sixty to 
seventy-five large, adjustable heaters 
per acre, letting them burn just enough 
to produce the necessary degree of heat. 
Coal heaters may be refilled during the 
night, but this is hardly practicable 
with oil heaters. A gallon of oil is 
supposed to burn six hours and twenty- 
five pounds coal the same length of 
time. In the writer’s experience a gal- 
lon of oil burned less than four hours. 
That is about as long as a fire is general- 
ly needed at one time, but it is some- 
times necessary to heat the orchard ten 
or twelve hours at a stretch; so to be 
on the safe side, heaters holding two or 
three gallons of oil should be provided 
with adjustable covers. Place an extra 
row of heaters around the outside of 
the orchard and be especially careful to 
have plenty of heat.on the windward 
side. 
Several Things to Learn, 


There are several things to learn 
about burning oil. Fuel oil is either 
crude oil as it : ows from the well or 
the residuum after the lighter oils have 
been extracted at the refinery. The 
more volatile oils, gasoline and naphtha, 
are first taken off, then kerosene and 
lastly, distillate. The last named makes 
the best fuel oil, but costs twice as 
much as the crude oil. The latter may 
have either a, paraffine or an asphaltum 
pase, the former being the most desir- 
able. The fire test should be at least 
295 degrees and the specific gravity 
thirty-one or thirty-two. The admix- 
ture of water with crude oil to make it 
flow more readily through the pipe lines 
injures its burning qualities materially. 
Most of the oil which was shipped into 
this locality last spring was very un- 
satisfactory, for the above reasons. The 
water in the oil would sometimes cause 
the latter to boil up and overflow the 
pots, extinguishing the-fire. Rain and 
snow should be carefully excluded from 
the heaters. 

The temperature at which the fires 
should be started is another difficult 
point to determine, because so much de- 
pends upon other conditions. Prof. 
O’Gara gives the danger point for ap- 
ples in bud, blossom and setting fruit 
at 27, 29 and 30 degrees, respectively; 
peaches, 29, 30, 30; pears, 28, 29, 29; 
plums, 30, 31, 31. The Colorado experi- 
ment station claims that apple buds 
showing pink will stand 20 degrees and 
blossoms. 26 degrees; peaches in full 
bloom;:28 degrees. The Missouri station 
holds that peach buds showing pink will 
stand 15 degrees; when almost open, 
25; open, 26; petals off, 30; shucks off 
the peaches, 32. Swollen buds will 
endure several degrees of frost, but blos- 
soms and embryo fruit are in danger 
at about 30 degrees, which is about the 
temperature at which the fires are 
usually lighted. Where a heavy freeze 
is expected the fires should be started 
at 32 degrees, as it is very difficult to 
raise the temperature after it gets below 
freezing and is dropping rapidly. 


Co-Operation of Weather Bureau. 


The co-operation of an_ efficient 
weather bureau is of great service in 
frost fighting. Weather forecasting is 
not so much guess work as is popularly 
supposed. Storms and cold waves 
travel in a general easterly direction 
and they are telegraphed on ahead to 
local observers, who calculate when the 
storm will .reach them and what its 
nature and severity will be. 
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American Apples in England. 


United States Consul Church Howe, 
located in the Manchester, England, 
district, recently attended an American 
apple sale in that city in order to obtain 
first-hand information as to prices, 
packing, grading and general condition 
of the fruit. As consignments of apples 
from western New York were included 
in the sales, Mr. Howe’s report is of 
more than ordinary local interest. The 
fruit was sold, in accordance with cus- 
tom, from sample. barrels exhibited in 
the auction room, says “Democrat and 
Chronicle.” 

At the particular sale referred to in 
Consul Howe’s report, these various 
varieties of apples were disposed of in 
the quantities noted: American Mrine, 
5520 barrels; Virginian, 1440 barrels; 
fancy Albemarle Pippins, 320 barrels; 
western New York Greenings, 320 bar- 
rels; western New York Baldwins, 366 
barrels; Oregon Newtown Pippins, 3179 
boxes; California Newtown Pippins, 640 
boxes. About 500 of the largest fruit 
dealers from Lancashire, Yorkshire and 
the midland towris were present. The 
sale was seasonable and the demand was 
brisk, and, generally speaking, remun- 
erative prices were obtained. 





The Up-to-Date Girl. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 


She’s sweet az eny rosebud, 
An purty as a peach; 

She kan play the latest moosik, 
An jus warbul an skreech; 

She kan nit the finest edgin, 
An make tidies so fair; 

But she kant help her muther 
"Bout the household toil an kare. 


She kan tawk in French an Germun, 
An sevrul lingos more; 

She kan dance like er fairy 
On the bawlroom’s polished flore; 

She kan flurt with forun dandies, 
Whether Germun or Pole; 

But she kant make er puddin 
Tu save her preshus soul. 


She kan tel about the novuls, 
An the hero’s feats and wiles; 
She nose about the fashuns, 
An all the latest stiles; 
She nose more than her daddy 
About the wurld so wide; 
But she kant tel peas frum punkins, 
Nor beans when the bag’s untide. 





Profits from a Small Farm. 

A friend of mine sold his farm and 
bought a place of ten acres within two 
miles of town, four years ago. There 
was a young peach orchard of four 
acres on the place. He has had three 
consecutive crops of peaches. On ac- 
count of the age of the trees this sea- 
son’s crop was the heaviest and brought 
him $800. He had one and one-half 
acres in peas grown on contract for a 
canning plant. They brought him $75. 
As soon as the peas were off he planted 
the ground to potatoes, growing 235 
bushels, from which he realized $70. 
He grows vegetables every year, which 
he sells on the market. He _ keeps 
seventy-five Plymouth Rock hens that 
every year help to swell the receipts. 
Every year since he has owned the little 
farm his receipts have amounted to 
more than $1000. 

Should the peach crop be a failure 
his receipts would not reach this 
amount, but as he would then have 
more time to devote to growing vege- 
tables he would doubtless make a good 
showing any way. He has a good house, 
small barn and keeps a team of horses, 
one cow and a brood sow. His farm 
cost him $2500. How many farmers, 
with $10,000 invested in their farms, 
get anything like four times these re- 
ceipts?—E. P. Snyder, Huron Co., O. 





Mark Twain hated shams. 

A dozen direct censures are easier to 
bear than one morganatic compliment. 

October 12 the discovery. It was 
wonderful to find America, but it would 
have been more wonderful to miss it. 

April 1. This is the day upon which 
we are reminded of what we are on the 
other three hundred and sixty-four. 

He is useless on top of the ground; 
he ought to be under it, inspiring the- 


cabbages. 
Thanksgiving Day. Let us all give 
humble, hearty, and sincere thanks, 


now, but the turkeys. In the Island of 
Fiji they do not use turkeys; they use 
plumbers. It does not become you and 
me to sneer at Fiji. 

Gratitude and treachery are merely 
the two extremities of the same pro- 
cession. You have seen all of it that is 
worth staying for when the band and 
the gaudy officials have gone by. 

July 4. Statistics show that we lose 
more fools on this day than in all the 
other days of the year put together. 
This proves, by the number left in stock, 
that one Fourth of July per year is now 
inadequate, the country has grown so. 


——— 
Hunters, Beware! 


A farmer in a county in central 
Pennsylvania has posted his woods 
against hunters. When asked by a 
man, who had beem reading one of the 
notices, whether he intended to enforce 
them strictly, the farmer replied: 

“Do I? Do I after my experience of 
last fall? Peppered my old cow in the 
face, broke a sheep’s leg runnin’ it down 
a bank, tore the lead pipe out o’ my 
spring, stoppin’ the water at my house 
and barn right in corn shuckin’, blowed 
off part of my colt’s tail thinkin’ it a 
squirrel in the bushes, set the woods on 
fire so’s we had to fight it all night and 
for a week after, killed my ducks and 
game rooster, broke down fifty rods o’ 
post and rail fence, and then wonder 
if I mean it when I put up ‘Keep Out’ 
notices. Why, mister, no hunters gits 
in them woods no more, not even ‘if 
they swear on a stack of Bibles that 
they want to hunt for a lost child.”— 
Norman E. Mack’s “National Monthly.” 





The earth is slowly cooling and man 
will freeze, not starve, to death in the 
distant future. However there will be 
fuel for at least another million years. 
In the future the air will furnish heat, 
fuel and power and companies will be 
formed for utilizing it. This is not a 
theory, but an actuality of the future 
based upon actual conditions and nat- 





ural laws.—Dr. H. W. Wiley. 
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The flame of a ul blow-torch— 

which is intense enough to even melt iron— 
will not burn J-M Asbestos Ready Roofing 
when held on one spot for nearly an hour. 
Nor willit set fire to boards underneath, This 
has been proven by impartial tests made by 
Fire Chiefs and City Council representatives 
of many large cities. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is absolutely fire-proof because its base con- 
sists of several layers of pure Asbestos Felt. And Asbestos, you 
know, is the fire-proof, practically indestructible, mineral used in gas 
grates, stove mats, theatre curtains, etc. 

These layers of Asbestos (stone) Felt are firmly cemented together 
with genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt—that wonderful mineral cement 

which, in asphalt pavements, stands the grinding of wheels and pounding of 
hoofs for thirty to forty years. 

Thus, J-M Asbestos Roofing is composed of all minerals. Not a particle 
of perishable material in 


J-M ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 


Because of this mineral or stone with J-M Asbestos Roofing if not ob- 
construction, J-M Asbestos Roofing tainable at your dealer’s—also apply 
is also rust-proof, rot-proof and acid- it, if desired. 


proof. And, like all stone, it never SEND FOR THIS ODD STONE 


needs painting or coating. 
No other ready roofing gives a We want to send you a free sample, justas 
it comes from our mines, of the curious 


building such absolute fire protec- 
tion. None other lasts so long with nous — of a this roofiag temede. 
i i x i e want you tosee for yourse t its long, 
co, dtue attention, fia, Roohng J ity vac resi ot brn wes i 
buildings after nearly a quarter of a Werle. cur neseest Bead. aen-ané ew 
century of service. also send our handsomely illustrated 
Our nearest Branch willsupply you No.J- 35, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


CLEVELAND NEW SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS NEW YORK SEATTLE 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA ST. Louis 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURG 
For Canada-—-THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD. 
Montreal, Que, Winnipeg, Man. 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 


Toronto, Ont. 


1360 


Vancouver, B. C, 








Incubators 
= are made of California 
Redwood. Lamps 
are galvanized iron. 
O.K. Burners. Taylor 
Thermometers, 
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i” Farmer-in Farmer sWife 
6 Henderson Specialties and 
Our Big Illustrated Seed Book 


ERE’S a book that will help make bigger profits 

for you. 212 pages of information. 8 color 

plates. Over 800 photo engravings showing actual 

results without exaggeration from HENDERSON’S 

tested seeds. Use them for bigger yields per acre 
and better prices per bushel. 

Best of all, it contains 8 pages of general cultur- 


al information no farmer can afford to miss. 


AND HERE IS WHERE THE FARMER’S WIFE COMES IN. 
This year we have induced Mrs. Rorer—the famous culinary 
expert—to furnish one recipe for cooking each vegetable. There 
are three pages of these. The best recipes by the best cook. 


How to get the 
Book and S$ 








Send us 10c. mentioning this paper and we will send you 
the famous Henderson Seed Book “Everything for the 
Garden” together with one packet of each of the following 
Henderson’s Specialties : 
Hend ’s Invincible Asters Bon aera pene 
jerson & 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
These packets are enclosed in a coupon envelope 
which when emptied and returned, will be accepted PETER HENDERSON & CO 
as 25¢ caal Saomenn on any order of one dollar |35-37 Cortlandt St. New York City 


Of, over, I enclose herewith 10c for which send 
catalogue and “Henderson Specialty 


Collection” as advertised. 





P. S.—As this re- 
markable offer is 
made solely to 


Peter Henderson 














superiority of noe & Co. 
derson’s Tested 
Soda ty | 36 9T Cethads Set 
one person. New York City hb 
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Fruit Growers’ Handy Wagon 


The only kind of wagon that ever should go into 
the orchard or fruit patch. Solow down thatit’s 
twice as easy loading and unloading filled bar- 


rels, boxes, baskets and crates as ona high wagon, 
Use a low Flectric Handy Wagon 
@ne day with any kind of haniin 
you have to do and you never wil 
use a high-wheeled wagon again. 
You can drive under trees where limbs hang low 
without knocking off fruit. Drive around and 
into places you can’t go with high wagons. 
Also saves half the labor of spraying, fertilizinz, 
hauling trash, etc. 
Steel wheels carry any lead. No tire setting 
and no wear out to them. Broad tires do 
not rut soft ground, but make draft light. 
You need just such a wagon. Let us prove 
it te you. Write for free book today. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box24, Quincy, Hil. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





WOOD ASH SUBSTITUTE: 


Lime, Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
Guaranteed Analysis. Car lots, bulk or bagged. 
Better than Wood Ashes, chemically similar. 

Write for prices and particulars. 
BETTER FARMING CO. 
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turns out 
Neat, Clear Copies 


at the rate of 60 or more a minute. 

It is the most satisfactory, rapid and economical 
method of duplicating hand or typewriting. 

One copy is written on the typewriter or by hand like 
an ordinary letter except on specially prepared paper. 

This stencil i is put on the Neostyle whech seats as 
many copies, all exact duplicates of your original, as 
you wis. 

The work is merely turning the crank and feeding 
the paper—the Neostyle prints, counts and discharges 
the copies automatically at the rate of 60 to 100 a 
minute, without fuss and without delay. 

Will you give us your address on a postal so we 
can send our booklet? 


Neostyle Co. 


30 Reade St.. New York 
1 Franklin St., B 
219 Randkeheh | a, Chicago 


‘ 


Breezes from New 





Hampshire 





* “~. ) Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
\ § / by George B. Griffith. 











Sugar a Powerful Food. 

All the well-known medical authori- 
ties now agree that sugar is one of the 
most powerful foods which we possess, 
as it is the cheapest, or at any rate one 
of the cheapest. And it seems incon- 
ceivable that the bountifulness with 
which the world is supplied with sugar 
should mean anything else than that it 
is designed for human food. In muscu- 
lar labor no food appears to be able 
to give the same powers of endurance 
as sugar; and comparative practical ex- 
periments have shown without the least 
doubt that the hard physical worker, 
the athlete or the soldier on the march 
is much more equal to the physical 
strain placed upon him when he has 
had included in his diet a liberal al- 
lowance of sugar than when sugar is 
denied to him. Trophies, prizes and 
cups have undoubtedly been won on a 
diet in which sugar was intentionally 
|a notable constituent. It has even been 
said that sugar may decide a battle, 
and that jam, after all, is something 
more than a mere sweetmeat to the 
soldier. 

The fact that sugar is a powerful 
“muscle food” accounts probably for 
|the disfavor into which it falls, for a 
comparatively small quantity amounts to 
an excess, and excess is always inimical 
to the easy working of the digestive 
processes. <A strong solution of sugar 
is irritating to the tissues,- will set up 
superficial inflammation and may pro- 
duce a form of eczema. It is well 
known that an excessive diet of sugar 
irritates the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and encourages the production 
of mucus and of a highly acid gastric 
juice. 

The ingestion of much sugar spoils 
the appetite. Children who have been 
tempted to overindulgence in “‘lolipops’”’ 
between regular eating times do not 
want their ordinary meal. The school- 
boy spoils his dinner by eating too many 
sweet things before that meal. An 
overindulgence in sweet liquors, in 
sweet ices and in “erystallized” fruits 
after dinner retards the. digestion of 
the meal. 

Sugar satiates; it is a concentrated 
food. Where sugar does harm, there- 
fore, it is invariably due to excess. 
Taken in small quantities and distrib- 
uted over the daily food intakes, sugar 
contributes most usefully in health to 
the supply of energy required by the 
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| but woodpeckers can’t come. 


body. In certain diseases, of course, 
the presence of sugar in the diet is 
plainly undesirable. Generally speak- 
ing, however, there is a _ prejudice 
against sugar which is not justified by 
physiological reasoning—at all events, 
when it is eaten in moderation; and it is 
a curious fact that the man who prac- 
tically abstains from sugar, or reduces 
his diet to one almost free from carbo- 
hydrates in favor of protein foods such 
as meat, often shows feeble muscular 
energy and an indifferent ‘capacity for 
physical endurance. 


Humming Birds. 

The gem of nature has been placed 
in the order of birds, but among the 
tiniest of the race, yet it is loaded with 
all the gifts of which other feathered 
favorites has been given only a share. 
Agility, rapidity, nimbleness, grace, and 
rich attire belong to this little creature. 
The emerald, the ruby, and the topaz 
glitter in its garb. 

Soon after purchasing my _ rural 
homestead I broke off a small piece 
from the limb of a weeping willow, and 
planted it just under my window, at 
the end of the porch. It became a 
beautiful tree; and I loved it. I always 
loved beautiful trees. But this spring, 
when it was time for the willows to put 
on their green dress, I looked, but mine 
had not on a single green leaf. Off by 
the distant village I saw great piles of 
light green foliage. The great willows 
by the mill stream were all out in full 
leaf. Then IE knew that my beautiful 
tree was dead. Sad enough was I over 
my loss. But while I looked there 
came a little, tiny bird, with wings of 
green and gold, and rested on one of 
the twigs. So, ever since, at all hours, 
these beautiful little humming birds 
have come here to rest. They like to 
come here, because the twigs are so 
nice and small for their little toes. 

To-day I was sitting out under the 
porch and one came and sat a quarter 
of an hour on a little twig. He had a 
good time, picking his feathers and 
smoothing them all down. There was a 
spot on the back of his neck that had 
something wrong. He screwed his little 
head clear round, but he had hard 
work to reach the spot, because his 
bill was so long. Then he stroked down 
the feathers under his chin. Then he 
had to see about his wings. He put 
them out, one at a time, and picked the 
feathers all out straight. Then he sang 
1 little song, just a little bit of one, and 
sang very softly. He thinks he’s too 
small to sing very loudly. He only 
wanted to show how happy he felt. 
Some species of humming birds are said 
to possess a real song, but it is doubt- 
ful if any approach more nearly to a 
song than a sort of warbling twitter, 
which the males of many kinds produce 
during the pairing season. The hum- 
mer said to have a real song is a 
native of Jamaica. The next movement 
of the tiny creature under notice was 
to spread out both wings and make 
them buzz; he did this just to see if 
they were all right. Then he went off 
like a shot; and if you had happened to 
wink just then, you wouldn’t have seen 
him at all. 

Now, just as I am writing this, there 
came a beautiful, spotted woodpecker, 
with a red cap on his head. He ran 
all up and down the little willow, to 
see if there were any worms. But a 
little, shining humming bird came at 
once, and flew at him and buzzed about 
his ears (if he had any) until he was 
glad to go away. Little humming bird 
lets other humming birds come there 
and rest, and lets little song sparrows, 
as a rule, come there and sing for me; 
They be- 
long on old, big trees; and they had 
better stay where they belong. 

While invincible against other birds 
of whatsoever kind, humming birds are 
sometimes chased by the larger kinds 
of bumble bees, of which they seldom 
take the least notice, as their superiority 
of flight is sufficient to enable them to 
leave these slow-moving insects far be- 
hind in the short space of a minute. 
One of these little “jewels of the 
air” built her nest in my old willow. 
It was composed chiefly of plant down, 
interwoven and strengthened by spid- 
ers’ webs, and ornamented by an ex- 
ternal mosaic of small lichens; a few 





small soft feathers were also employed, 
Sometimes the location of a nest pleaseg 
the owners so well that they are un- 
willing to abandon the site, a new nest 
being added to the one of the preced- 
ing year for several compecutive seasons, 


MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


We want to advertise and introduce our 
home study music lessons into all parts of 
America, and will give you absolutely free 
instruction if you will simply recommend the 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE to your friends 
after you learn to play. We successfully 
teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Cornet, Banjo, Cello and Sight Singing. You 
may not know one note, from another; yet, 
by our wonderfully simple and _ thorough 
method, you can soon learn to play. If you 
are an advanced player you will receive special 
instruction. Our lessons are sent weekly. 
They are so simple and easy that they are 
recommended to any person or little child who 
can read English. Photographs and drawings 
make everything plain. If you accept our 
free tuition offer you “will be asked to pay 
only a very small amount (averaging 14 cents 
a week) to cover postage and necessary sheet 
music. We have successfully taught others 
and we can successfully teach you. Write to- 
day for our Free bookl , which explains 
everything. It will convince you and cost you 
nothing. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC, 98 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 165, New York. 
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STRAWBERRY | PLANTS, i VARIETIES 
Gooseberry, Currant, A canal w. oer y: 
etable Sir s,and Farm ind Garden 
Seeds. Hi hest wade stock. Prices unusuall 
il, Catalo: es a HARRY L. SQUIRE, Good 


LADIES Make $3to $5 Daily 


Handkerchiefs. Free O Outi. No capital cee 
Mutual Fabric Co,, Dept. 328, Binghamton, N.Y. 


FREE Sour pistes mina ohealaty 


eet A Free if you will na 10 c the namies of nae 
ur neighbors and 10 cen’ pay pos 
oe CITY SUPPL¢ 00. Quincy: lilinols 
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Personal attention 

We Grow the Trees We Se' 2 

and willsave you money. Send us a 
list of your wants for wholesale prices. |; 
Everybody send for Free catalogue. | 

. Maloney Bros. & Wells, ig 
Box 24, Dansville, N.Y. f 
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Surplus of Cherry Trees. 

We have dug and ready for. ship- 
ment the finest cherry trees we have 
ever grown. We find that we have 4 
surplus of cherry trees, sweet and sour, 
red and black, therefore if you are 
thinking of planting fifty, one hundred, 
or more cherry trees do not fail to write 
us stating the number of trees you 
want and the varieties. We will reply 
giving lowest price for first-class trees 
either of the largest or medium size. 

The cherry is attracting more atten- 
tion each year as a profitable orchard 
fruit. It may be doubted whether there 
is any other fruit which will bring 5° 
much money per acre under. judicious 
treatment as the cherry. It is a regular 
bearer producing heavy crops. The 
cherry is freer from insects and dis- 
eases than almost any other fruit. Cata- 
logue mailed free on application.— 





Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y- 
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This Free Book 
Will Save You 
$20.00 a Year 


nt to tell you all about 
I wa Fail moi 







=~ pair will outwear six wot A of 
Jeather shoes—how a pair will 
ve you more foot-comfort than you ever 
fod in your ye How they will keep your feet 
powdi der-dry all the time. How light and com- 
fortable they are the year around. 
I have told half a million others 
these facts. They have bought 
Steel shoes of me and saved 
thillions of dollars among them. 
More than thac—they can be on 
their feet all day—at any work, 
without foot fatigue. And they 
have gained health protection. 


Steel Shoes 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN mt rheumatism, sciatica, 
The Steel Shoe Man. Jiimbago, lame back and other 
troubles caused by wet feet. I 
want to show you the way to avoid these 
dangers and all such troubles as tender feet, 
corns, bunions, ry and at the same 
time show you. a saving of $20 a year in 
actual money on account of the extra 
wear youget from my shoes. 
Will you write me a postal to- 
day and get full rticulars? 
Let me send you this free book 
of mine by return m 
dress 


Ruthstein 






















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Let Us Send YOU One 


Tools f 
It is made of 
steel and guaranteed for one 
year. It stretches wire fences, 
Bulls posts, lifts heavy weights 
loads; can be wi as a 
ress, vise, etc. Weighs 
tons. We need 





to every farmer, teamster, mill, t 
e, Mr. , Ind., sold 175 in 
weeks. Mr. Cooper, ordered 200, 
Williams, Il, made 
perience n 





Send no money— our name and 
dress and give came of county ih which you reside 
AUTOMATIC JACK CO., 


147 Main Street, Ind. 








Moisture for Trees. 


Trees of some kind can be found that 
will grow in almost any kind of soil 


if there is sufficient moisture, but 
moisture is essential, says a Kansas 
writer in ‘“Farmer’s Review.” The 


former magnificent white pine forests 
of the Lake states grew in very poor, 
sandy soil, so poor that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of ‘acres of sandy 
waste lands where once the pine grew. 
In the yellow pine forests ef the south 
the soil is nearly pure white sand. In 
the Rocky mountains the western pines 
grow in a very poor gravel soil, and 
in many instances trees are found grow- 
ing between rocks with practically no 
soil to nourish them. These illustra- 
tions are sufficient to prove that the 
soil is not the prime factor in successful 
tree growth. Moisture is the requisite, 
so before setting out any number of 
treeS be sure you have, and can main- 
tain, a sufficient amount of soil moisture 
to sustain the tree. 

Here is the recipe: Plant trees only 
in ground that has been under cultiva- 
tion for at least two or three years and 
is in a thorough state of cultivation. 
The ground should be summer fallowed 
the year before the trees are to be 
planted. Summer fallowed does not 
mean merely to plow the ground and 
let it lie idle.all summer. It means that 
the ground must be plowed deeply and 
worked sufficiently to keep down all 
weeds and that a soil mulch be main- 
tained throughout the season. Under 
this treatment the ground retains in 
the subsoil the greater part of the rain- 
fall of the year. With this stored-up 
mojsture, in addition to the currant 
rainfall, trees can have a good, vigor- 
ous start. 

This is a big item in tree growth, 
but it is the whole thing. Under the 
conditions adverse to tree growth found 
in the prairie regions it is absolutely 
nevessary that intensive cultivation be 
Riven the trees. Weeds must not be 
allowed to occupy the ground, for they 
s00n exhaust the moisture. They will 
come up and grow vigorously among 
the trees because of the extra amount 
Of moisture obtained by summer fallow- 
ing. Good cultivation must be. éon- 
tinued and a soil mulch maintained to 
Prevent the escape of this extra amount 
of soil moisture. If the ground is in 
a good state of Cultivation it will be 
in the best of shape to receive and hold 
all rain and snow that falls. Further- 
more, trees respond to good care just 
as readily as any plant that grows. 

Editor’s Note.—While the above was 
Written by a Kansas man, of the dry 
Kansas soil, it applies to eastern soil as 
well—C, A. Green. 





Of the Fair Sex. 

A girl’s heart is naturally light when 
she strikes a match. 

Leading a woman to the altar is 
usually man’s last aet of leadership 

A fiance in the hand is better than 
an ideal in the bush. 

Odd that a girl’s entry into society 
should be called her “coming out.” 

A good deal depends upon the dress- 
ing when it comes to salads and girls. 

In the beautiful air castle which a 
girl builds you will never find any wash- 
tubs. 

If a girl finds out that her lover is 
common g¢lay, his name is mud. 

The reason a girl readily believes 
you love her is because she doesn’t see 
how you can possibly help it.—Boston 
“Transcript.” 


As with all fungous diseases, a thor- 
ough application of the proper material 
at the right time will keep it under 
control. The most practical muterial to 
use against this disease is a lime-sul- 
phur solution such as is used against 
the San Jose scale. If a well made lime- 
sulphur solution is applied in the spring 
just before the buds open it will serve 
a double purpose by controlling both the 
leaf curl and the scale. Although the 
various soluble oils on the market un- 
doubtedly control scale, they are not to 
be recommended for use on the peach 
where leaf curl is at all serious. It is 
yery important that the application of 
lime-sulphur be made in the spring be- 
fore the buds open. Any applications 
made after the disease appears will not 
be effective, but, on the contrary, are 
liable seriously to burn the young, 
tender foliage. 

A thorough application is also essen- 
tial in controlling this disease. - Every 
part of the tree from the trunk to the 
tips of the smallest branches should re- 
ceive its share of the spray mixture. 
The test of thorough work is to find the 
buds on the trees that are not entirely 
covered with an evenly distributed coat 
of the spray materia],—“Tribune.” 





RUSH FRUIT TO RAILROAD FROM 
ORCHARD - 


AND IT REC 
MARES QUICK_9©O - 


HE time lost 
between the 
orchard and 

railroad station is e 
often vastly greater 
than the time lost be- 
tween the railroad 
station and the mar- 
kets. Too much time 
is wasted in getting 

the fruit to the rail- 

road station. That is a big reason ahe you are so often “docked 
for spoilage.”’ 
There is a better, easier, more economical. way. 


International Commercial Car 


It saves two-thirds of the time, enabling you to make three times 
as many trips—it saves actual cash money in feed cost and up- 
keep, in stable rent, in repairs, and in many other ways which we 
will gladly tell you if you write us. 

The International Commercial Car is simple to operate and 
keep in perfect running order. All parts are easily accessible. 
You ought to get all the facts that prove how much an 
International Commercial Car means to you in money f 

saved, in added profits, in greater satisfaction, in bet- f 
ter health, and more happiness. Write us for 4 
catalogues and all information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
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Electric Railroads are Proving to be 


Big Money-Makers 


I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Railroad On To Rochester, 110 Miles. - and 


Offer You This Opportunity to Make Money With Me In This 


UNNEAPOLIS 





Great Enterprise 


I Will Give You $500 in the Voting Stock, 
Absolutely Free, in Addition to a Small 
Investment and I Believe This Free Stock 
Will Increase to Over $1,000 Cash Value. 


BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment oppor- 
ae that ever came to your notice—I Ay ieee J believe it and I 
e backed up my belief by a 8100, investment myself. I 
don't want you to say _ es” or “no” eo give me a chance 
to talk with you a little while. 

If you’ve got some money that you want to place where it will 
bring you big returns, or ifyou want to invest a little each month 
out of your income, give me your careful attention fora little while 
until I can lay before you an investment proposition that strikes me 
asa great big money maker for the people, and the indisputable 
facts bear me out in my judgment—I want you to have all the factsand 
then I believe you will want t toput your money where it will work for 
you and you only. 

wna the first ning. todo is to send you my fm es 40-page “Book of Elec 

=. I'll mail you free t the same time] also 

called “Why WallStreet Rules With the Peopie’s 

ou get ms two books which contain ail the facts about 
lectric Railroad an | about me, sPeeeee then I’m will- 
judgment on the 




















Money.” ” When 
the Dan Patch 
ing for you to sit in the quiet of your home an 
whole proposition. 
I just want you to have these two free books that will open your eyes 

about banks and Wall Street and investments in general; and when you 

et these two books I’ll stake my chances on whether you'll say “Sa 

is wrong” or “Savage is right,” and it won’t interfere with our feelings 





. 
M. W. SAVAGE, Pres. 





TCLINTOW FALLS 


OWATONNA _(®) 
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ee 
DODGE CENTER 


The First Electric Line To Tap the 
Wealth of Our Golden Northwest. 
Forty Miles Just Put in Operation 
to Northfield. 


or friendship if you never nvest a dollar or never write me again. I offer 
you these two books free—I want to show you how you can make your 
money work and earn for you. 
Now just a minute, while I give youa few facts. Perhaps nine out of 
ten readers of this paper know me already, but to those who do not, I 
loose want to say that I’ve been doing a national and international business 
out of Minneapolis for the past 22 yea: 
0 My business is now the largest of its kind in the world—made so by the 
continued patronage of nearly three million, thinking, progressive, hard 
™A ASSON working farmers and stock-raisers. These people are my friends and customers— 
_— thousands have already invested in my new enterprise—some from your 
own State and from every State in the Union and every Province in Canada. 
‘e) I have builtup a number of big enterprises here in the Northwest and 
now I’m building the biggest of them all. It is known as the People’s Electric 
FOCHESTEF? —‘Baittroad, owned and controlled by the people. 


Dan Patch Electric Railroad 


The: Dan Patch Electric mesross runs from LMyneapolis to Rochester, 


and back from Lakeville to St. P. 
I am not merel 
—over 40 miles of High Class 
I am working to make this th 
aying Electric Railroad in the country. 
rom 


‘aul—130 m 
Electric Railro 


a@ chance to share with me—my other new en 
first nine months and 10 
chance to share with me in th 


proat Tr This is tra 


I have just pu ii 


ple’s road t 


about this investment opportun 
to build and operate this lin 


M. W. SAVAGE, President :. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“thinking”’ of building ip ~~} The Northfield Division 
the best constructed and biggest dividend- 


ew York to Spokane are great money-makers. I tell 
about it in my Big Book. This is the second time I have given the 1 people 


r cent again the second year. 

this enterprise—the greatest of them all. 
give you $500 in voting stock in addition toasmallinvestment. 1 want to 
send you the estimated net prcfit statement, showing how your 


MAIL ME THIS “FREE BOOKS” COUPON Be 


ee Se Pare A stock equally with my own and that it will make exactly the same per cent of 
oda splendid photograph, Isx3l showing: ost oplend 
a splen 01 showing our +o ded with le arrivi: t 
Washburn Park Station. I will Poy bo one free with the pooks— 1 want to tell ach anes 
nity and how 4000 small aga have made it bie 
ine without the help of Wall Stree 





investment can a increase in cash value, This information 
is contained in my Big Book of Electric Railroad Facts. I want 
you to have it rink though you never invest a dollar, and I am 
especially anxious for you to have my, new Book, “Why - Wall 
Street, a With the People’s Mone nes 

Don't be backward about sending or these books I want 
you to have them and they won't cost you a cent—they 
are free—some of these Wall Street secrets will open 
your eyes. I want you to see how the people’s money 
works for ‘Wall Street. I want to show you how to 
make your money work for you and for no one elise. 


Send For The 2 Books Now. ., is 


Dear Mr. 
know whecher I'll invest any 
money or not, but would like to 
e have you send me your two Books 
without any ob! jon on my part— 
**Book of Electric lroad Facts” and 
hn, “aaa as 8 With the People’s 


© Post Office... 


ad is now in operatior 
High-class Electric Roads 
you all 


T cent the 
ow is your 
will 


terprise paid 8 
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‘Green’s Fruit Grower. Mar. 
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35 cents per year ; Four years for $1.00. Postage free. 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
Entered at Rochester (N.Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 


Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 
deserving class of business men. It is not our intentiou'to permit the iusertion of any swindling advertisement in these 
pages. If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 
the public at large a service by at once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars. Upon receipt of this 
complaint we will investigate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactcry adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 











CURRENT COMMENT. 


with —Wisconsin’s new law, passed in June, 
Fre 5 requires ret ay re Tap hag 

‘- hat out of the total pro- dealers, agents selling or handling nurs- 
aiken & eg a Read grape crop the ery stock shall obtain a proper license 


ailroads now get approximately $50,000 from the chief nursery inspector, Prof. 
pe 20 per poll wg Pg transportation to J. G. Sanders, at the Agricultural Ex- 
market. periment Station, Madison. 


—The House of Representatives will _—Goff, in his “Principles of Plant 
mm contain 433 members instead of ~ og says, meg is the removal 
391 as at present if the Crumpacker bill Of @ part of a plant, in order that the 
becomes a law. It has already passed Temainder may better serve our pur- 
sma) Heese 2 pose,” i. e., produce more fruit, Has 

(8 ils your orchard been properly pruned for 

—Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 3931? It is not too late in some sections 

favors raciprocity Rad “gnats. we to have this done now. 

Secretary thinks w a 

sounesey, and ied he TRIES Con OF ar oo een eit a Shera 
living” in the United States. gan Agricultural Experiment Station, 

—When a law is passed prohibiting giving the fertilizer analyses for 1910, 
the keeping of food in cold storage for a offers some good advice on the use of 
period not to exceed six months the commercial fertilizers. Especially well 
“high cost of living” will come down stated are some things that fertilizers 
and not until then. Middle-men get the will not do. Commercial fertilizers can- 
most out of it, the farmer gets less. not take the place of drainage. Com- 

we Anes the mercial fertilizers cannot take the place 

—The proper time to prune is in the of cultivation. Commercial fertilizers 
spring before growth begins, but more cannot compensate for lack of moisture. 
depends on the wound you make in the Commercial fertilizers do not add humus 
tree and the —— <a that Be to the soil. 

Yeave than on the time o e year, : ea SPF 
Li. Halley, in the “Pruning Book” , 7 Lawns.—fvery, farmer should. have 
written by appearance of the place. In laying out 

—Preparing Orchard Soils.——The prep- and arranging the lawn there is a great 
aration of soil previous to the planting opportunity to show a person's artistic 
of an orchard will depend entirely upon taste, A farm lawn should not be too 
its nature, its texture and its condition large, but by judicious arranging and 
of fertility. It is generally agreed that lanting a small piece of ground may 
a field should be brought into the best 7 made to look much larger at first 
possible state of cultivation before it iS sight than it really it. A winding or 
planted to fruit trees. If young treeS circular walk between the house and 
are planted in a soil that is not in @ the road looks much better than a 
condition to induce a strong, vigorous straight path up to the front door, while 
healthy growth, throughout the first few a few well arranged flower beds add 
years Fae va nt lage a agente ine greatly to the effect. 
never be as healthy, productive, or brin a4 
as good returns as it would have done if Fm ot taint ee 
the trees a — — LaF ag: ant taining towns and cities with a popula- 
and the lack of clean tion of 2500 and upwards. Taking this 
cultivation previous to planting ao as the basis it is found that in 1886. 29.3 
makes it much more difficult and eX- 52 cent. of the population was urban; 
pensive after the trees are planted. in 1890, 35.8 per cent., and in 1900, 40.2 

—Nitrate of Soda—Five years ago it per cent. It is believed that at the pres- 
was very unusual to find a paper recom- ent time the urban population on the 
mending the use of nitrate of soda alone hpasis stated is 45 per cent., or 47 per 
as a top dressing for crops. To-day cent. of the whole. If all urban com- 
an examination of some two hundred munities were included, taking in the 
farm papers will show hardly one that small towns and villages, the population 
does not somewhere in its columns tell of urban residents would, of course, be 
| = value of ase - a pooet, Sate greatly increased. 
either as a supplement to other fertil- at 
izers or alone as a top dressing. Dealers yin’ a epee er ae 
are advertising nitrate, farm journal cor- “ape place since very early days, and 
respondents tell of greatly increased \oricties have been developed extend- 
yieéds due to its use, there are articles ing the season of apple production over 
in the reading pages on the subject, and +12 entire summer, as well as autumn 
— station bulletins are often Witis s2 a-suls ibis: tet tan ‘been 
published on the results = nitrate of grown for family consumption, the sur- 
soda experiments. To-day the consump- 7Fi.. has found its way to market. The 
tion of nitrate is almost three times United States Department of Agricul- 
feult tC Sedeaee ‘tis now offered for ture has made a study of the early- 

Sle b gt eds of dealers all over the 2#PPle industry, with the Middle Atlantic 
sale by hundreds states as a field, and published the in- 
country. formation collected in a bulletin entitled 

—Conquering the Brown Rot in “Summer Apples in the Middle Atlantic 
Peaches.—Within recent years the area States,” issued by the Bureau of Plant 
of peach growing has been steadily ex- Industry, Washington, D. C. If inter- 
tended by Hale and others in order to ested, send for it.—Editor. 
proyide fruit for the early market. t 
first this venture was immensely profit- _ —The Government Crop Report.—The 
able, and then, in the humid atmosphere final estimate of the acreage, production 
of the south Atlantic coast, a new fungus and value of important farm crops of 
(brown-rot) developed which threatened the United States in 1910 by the De- 
to destroy all the capital invested. Mr. partment of Agriculture compares with 
Hale says, indeed, that if not checked previous years as follows: Corn crop, 
this enemy would have caused the com- 3,125,713,000 bushels. This compares 
plete failure of his immense orchards with 2,772,376,000 final of 1909; 2,668,- 
in Georgia, and another man, in one 651,000 final of 1908, and 2,592,320,000 
year, lost no less than twenty car loads, final of 1907. Winter wheat crop, 464,- 
or about one-third of his: entire crop 044,000 bushels. This compares with 
from the fungus. W. M. Scott, of the 446,366,000 final of 1909; 437,908,000 final 
United States Department of Agriculture, of 1908, and 409,442,000 final of 1907. 
has now developed a lime sulphur spray Spring wheat crop, 231,399,000 bushels. 
by which this rot can be entirely This compares with 290,823,000 final of 
checked, and by so doing has turned 1909; 226,694,000 final of 1908, and 224,- 
what threatened to be a great failure 645,000 final of 1907. Total wheat. crop. 
into the channels of continued success. verisseaes ues. ian ese hog 

7,189, nal o . ,602, na 

—Enemies of the House Plant.—Plant- of 1308, and 634,087,000 final of 1907. Oats 
lice, or aphids, red spiders and mealy crop, 1,126,765,000 bushels. This com- 
bugs are the three worst enemies of pares with 1,007,353,000 final of 1909: 
plants growing indoors. All suck the g97,156,000 final of 1908, and 754,443,000 
sap; they are parasites that must be got final of 1907. Rye crop, 33,039,000 bushels. 
rid of if the plants are to thrive. The hig compares with 32,239,000 final of 
easiest way to kill aphids is by spray- 39099; 31,851,000 final of 1908, and 31,566- 
ing. Plain soap suds is one of the 990 final of 1907. Average of farm prices 
oe gel agg agg eer & yore was about 8% per cent. lower on Decem- 
ficient for five or ten gallons of water. er 1, 1910, than on December 1, 1909. 
One spraying a day, for several days in —The Parcels Post and its Justice.— 
succession, will kill all the aphids even When Senor Pasquale Tamale, of Mexico 
on a badly-infeste@ plant. Several City, Mexico, can send an eleven-pound 
hours after the soap suds have been package from _his so-called barbarous 
used, the plant should be syringed with country to Mr. Jefferson Mutt, of Cedar 
clean water to remove the dead insects Rapids, Iowa, for twelve cents a pound, 
and the soap. There are several liquid and Mr. Mutt is forbidden by the United 
extracts of tobacco that can be bought States government to send a package 
of the seedsmen, and that are very ef- weighing more than four pounds upon 


—Shall we have reciprocity 


Canada? 


ficient.. These vary in strength, and which he must pay sixteen cents per 
must be diluted with water, according to pound, don’t you think that Mr. Mutt 
the directions that accompany them. ought to interest himself somewhat 


Kerosene emulsion can also be bought strenuously in obtaining parcels post 
ready to use, except for being diluted privileges for himself and his neighbors? 
with water. For house plants, it should says “Human Life.” Other nations can 
be diluted in the proportion of one to send eleven-pound packages to anybody 
twenty or twenty-five. anywhere in this country at parcels post 


























2332—-Boy’s Russian Suit, Without a Fly. 
6 sizes, 2 to 7 years. For 5 years it 
requires 3 yards 27 inches wide; 
yard contrasting 9 inches wide. Price, 
15 cents. 

4616—Boy’s Russian Dress. 3 sizes, 1, 
2, and 3 years. For 2 years it requires 
2% yards 27 inches wide. Price, 10 
cents. 

1454—Boy’s Russian Trousers. (Sizes 
3 to 7 without a fly, 8 to 16 with a fly.) 
14 sizes, 3 to 16 years. For 8 years 
it requires % yard 54 inches wide. 
Price, 10 cents. 

4783—Boy’s Blouse. 4 sizes, 4 to 10 years. 
For 8 years it requires 1% yards 36 
inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 

3760—Boy’s Russian Suit. 3 sizes, 2, 4, 
and 6 years. For 4 years it requires 
3 yards 27 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 

4635—Boy’s Shirt Waist Suit. 5 sizes, 
4 to 12 years. For 8 years it requires 
2% yards 36 inches wide. Price 15 


cents. 

4480—Boy’s Russian Suit. 2 sizes, 1 and 
2 years. For 1 year it requires 1% 
yards 36 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 

4625—Girls’ Semi-Princess Dress. 4 
sizes, 6 to 12 years. For 8 years it re- 
quires 5% yards 24 inches wide. Price, 
15 cents. 

3730—Children’s Tucked Empire Dress. 
3 sizes, 1, 3, and 5 years. For 3 years 
it requires 2% yards 36 inches wide. 
Price, 10 cents. 

2952—Children’s and Girls’ Sack Apron. 
6 sizes, 2 to 12 years. For 6 years it 
requires 34% yards 27 inches wide.Price, 
10 cents. 

4681—Children’s 
sizes. 2 to 12 years. 
requires 1% yards 36 
Price, 10 cents. : 

3748—Girls’ Sailor Blouse Dress. 4 sizes, 
6 to 12 years. For 8 years it requires 
3% yards 44 inches wide; 5% yards 
braid. Price, 15 cents. 

4655—Girls’ Semi-Princess Dress. 4 sizes, 
6 to 12 years. For 8 years it requires 


One-Piece Apron. 6 
For 8 years it 
inches wide. 


2% yards 36 inches wide. Price, 15 
cents. 
4763—Girls’ Dress, with Tunic. 4 sizes, 


6 to 12 years. For 8 years it requires 
3% yards 36 inches wide; 7% yards 
braid. Price, 15 cents. 

4807—Ladies’ Eight Gored Skirt. 
22 to 32 inches, waist measure. 


6 sizes, 
For 


Patterns for Women Who See. 


24 waist it requires 5% yards 44 
inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 

4650—Ladies’ House Dress. 6 sizes, 32 
to 42 inches, bust measure. For 36 
bust it requires 11% yards 24 inches 
wide. Price, 15 cents. 

4675—Misses’ and Small Women’s Jump- 
er Dress, with Guimpe. 3 sizes, 14, 16 
and 18 years. Pér 16 years it requires 


8% yards 24 inches wide; 1% yards 
36 inches wide for guimpe. Price, 15 
cents, 

2508—Ladies’ Kitchen Apron. 4 sizes, 


32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, 
For 36 bust it requires 4% yards 27 
inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
4871—-Ladies’ Eleven Gored Skirt. 7 
sizes, 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 
For 24 waist it requires 4 yards 50 
inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
4353—-Misses’ and Small Women’s Yoke 
Dress. 3 sizes, 14, 16 and 18 years. 
For 16 years it requires 5% yards 44 
inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
4789—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 6 sizes, 32 
to 42 inches, bust measure. For 36 
inches bust it requires 3% yards 27 
inches wide.- Price, 15 cents. 
4562—-Ladies’ One-Piece Circular Open 
Drawers. 6 sizes, 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. For 24 waist it requires 1% 
yards 36 inches wide, with 3% yards 
edging. Price, 10 cents. 
3519—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 7 sizes, 32 
to 44 inches, bust measure. For 36 
inches bust it requires 3% yards 27 
inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
4361—Ladies’ Shirt Waist Dressing Sack. 
7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
For 36 inches bust it requires 2% 
yards 36 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
2935—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 8 sizes, 32 
to 46 inches bust measure. For 36 
bust it requires 3% yards 27 inches 
wide. Price, 15 cents. 
4091—-Ladies’ One-Piece Corset Cover. 
9 sizes, 32 to 48 inches, bust measure. 
For 36 bust it requires 1% yard 17- 
inch flouncing. Price, 10 cents. 
4672—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 6 sizes, 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. For 36 
bust measure it requires 2% yards 36 
inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
3696—Ladies’ Combination. 8 sizes, 32 
to 46 inches, bust measure. For 36 
bust it requires 2% yards 36 inches 
wide, with 5 yards edging 6% inches 
wide. Price, 15 cents. 


’ Patterns 10c, each. Order pattern by number, and give size in inches. 


Address Green's Fruit Grower 


Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





rates. But when a United States citizen 
wants to send an eleven-pound package 
he must break it up into three sections 
and must pay sixteen cents on each 
pound—the wrapping paper for the extra 
packages being weighed in without any 
partiality being shown. That the parcels 
post will eventually come is certain. 
Just write to your Congressman and your 
Senator and tell him you want a proper 
parcels post bill passed at once, forth- 
with, now, right away, quick, without 
delay, immediately! Tell him to forget 
all the objections, shut his ears to the 
inspired howl about the terrible cost, 
and just try to imagine that you are as 
good as any Mexican. 

—‘If the necessary appropriations were 
available I would establish postal sav- 
ings banks in 500 additional cities and 
towns of the United States,” said Post- 
master General Hitchcock last night, 
in view of reports of the first month’s 
operation of postal savings system. 

e certificate of deposit plan, which 


is an innovation in the transaction of 
postal savings business, is shown to be 
admirably adapted to its purpose. It is 
readily understood by depositors and is 
easily handled by postmasters. The total 
deposits in the forty-eight existing pos- 
tal banks for January will approximate 
$60,000! Assuming this average will 
be maintained through the year, the ag- 

regate of ten months will be close to 

750,000. 

—Holden’s Eight Corn Command- 
ments.—“Thou shalt test each ear of 
thy corn. Thou shaft grade thy seed 
corn and test thy planter. Thou shalt 
improve thy corn by planting the best 
seed on one side of thy field. Thou shalt 
harvest and hang all of thy seed corn 
in the last days of September. Thou 
shalt not import seed corn from afar. 
Thou shalt not follow oats or other small 
grains with corn. Thou shalt not farm 
without rotation of crops. All of these 
commandments shalt thou observe an 
obey that thou moayent be prosperous all 
the days of thy life.” 


M. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


the free cireulation of the blood by Unfavorable. 
pressure, but when, on the contrary, Wife (at breakfast)—‘“I want to do 
says “Health,” they do not embrace the some shopping to-day, dear, if the 
foot too firmly, the space left between weather is favorable. What does the 
the shoe and the stocking has a good paper say?” 


































































































— of tog , ys OEM Husband—‘Rain, hail, thunder, thun- 
e second rule is never to MN der and _  lightning.”—Boston “Tran- a, order 30 packages, ead when 
damp shoes. It is often supposed that geript.” Wot, Rings Onin, WILLARD WATCH CO, Depts "946 CHICAGO 








unless shoes are positively wet, it is 
unnecessary to change them while the 


Corns. feet are at rest. This is one of the $ & 
Doctors as a rule ignore corns, says great fallacies for when the least i'l e) onist 
the “Youth’s Companion.” They seem dampness is absorbed into the sole, in 


to regard their treatment as belonging its evaporation it absorbs the heat 
exclusively to the chiropodist. The re- from the foot, and thus perspiration is 
sult of this is, as usually happens when dangerously checked. 
the uninstructed or partly instructed ——— 
try to practice medicine,,or when one The Good of Laughter.—An eminent 
treats himself, that the disease is often surgeon says: ‘Encourage your child 
maltreated, and the corn, instead of to be merry and to laugh aloud; a good, 
being cured or improved, is made worse. hearty laugh expands the chest and 

A corn is not a callosity, although makes the blood bound merrily along. 
often so called, for the two things are Commend me to a good laugh—not to a 
produced in different ways. A callosity little, sniggering laugh, but to one that 
is due to pressure intermittently ap- Will sound right through the house; 
plied; a corn is due to more or less con- it will not only do your child good, but 


Fares to the 
Northwest 









stant pressure, combined with friction, Will be a benefit to all who hear, and ° ; P ‘ woes 
A callosity is superficial; a corn is well be an important means of driving the Daily oe ate a Se fr <apiae tle te = 
described in its Latin name, clavus, a blues away from a dwelling. Merriment eorians $25 foun Sk. » Minn 7s 5 as 
nail. It is like a nail driven into the is very catching, and spreads in a re- March 10 — we oe ee Peng Saag eaagge 
tender tissues of the lower layers of the Markable manner, few being able to re- pee taip — TD oS powes = the East, Mid- 
skin and the parts beneath. sist the contagion. A hearty laugh is to dle West and South to points in Western Montana, Idano, 
Paring a corn, the usual treatment, delightful harmony; indeed, it is the A i] 10 Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 

may give a little relief for a time by best of music. pri {One-way second-class tickets on sale daily March 10 to April 10 
relieving the pressure, but soon the ° ‘ , inclusive. Good for stopovers of ten days each at stations en 

horny growth is pushed above the sur- , oe Foe ae cane s Fruit Grow- 1911 pan io gan er boson ae ra 
: r: Since we are planning to ; Honored in electric- , leather-u; tered Tourist Sleeping 
face again, and the condition is as bad verti A ed eon aiuto, om re the Cars, Amat h te the North Pacife Coast daily from Chicage: 
as ever, or worse. ’ e open St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph. Din 
After the corn has disappeared, bet- fire-place, would like to know some- ing cars, ala carte, for all meals on all Northern Pacific through trains. 
ter fitting shoes must be worn, so that thing about the hot air heating systems. @Locate this Spring in the Land of Fortune. Make a good living--- 
none of the prominent parts of the foot Would this be more satisfactory than and a good profit---as thousands are, raising apples and other fruits, 
are pressed upon and rubbed by the USing heaters or stoves for heating the vegetables, grains, grasses, alfalfa, cattle, hogs, poultry. Delightful 
different 21 h climate, fertile valleys, irrigated and dry-farming lands. Free Gov 
leather at the same time. If the badly- , peg ‘semua > there nin ae ernment Homestead Land in choice localities open to, entry. The 

: ; ; ts) s system? s it really healthy? growing cities present great opportunities, too. ‘or ““Throu: 

fitting shoe is put on again the corns y y the Fatile Northwest’ and “Colonist” fold (clip ner 


Would it be necessary to have the base- 
ment under the entire house to accom- 


? modate the heating plant?—Mrs. H. D. 
When to Eat Oysters, Anderson, S. C. 


When should oysters be eaten? The «| 4 Green's sai. ie Naiialiias We ind L. J. BRICKER, Gen’l Immigration Agent 
sree Big. serkiny eee ne age a receiving daily from subscribers like the 36 Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 
e@air of midday. King Edward, how- above asking for information are help- 
ever, is understood to have been is ful. These letters give me topics which 
eae of the early oyster feeding. It is I could not have thought of if the letters 
recorded Of &° vigorous nonagenarias had not been received. What editor 
named Leroy that he always swallowed would know that his readers would like 
two dozen oysters before breakfast, and information about a subject so common 

as heating houses by furnace heat, hot 


Get a Home in the 
nets oa Sonia 6b tiie Seaddian pag cap Sco rag to — “oo people 
strength.” The perfect pleasure of the y who have had no ex- an oO re) ne 


oyster lover might be somewhat miti- PTS noo not air furnace which hes 
gated if he realized what an extremely been running about twent enka: 2k 1 
complex organism an oyster really is, oo nsiderably larger pte deimied 
“When,” writes Huxley, | the sapid and necessary; never fail to put in a large 
slippery morsel—which is, and is gone, + nace in place of one that is barel 
like a pres of creemguege 4 ager aes large pots to heat the building, for 
ning, glides along the palate, few , : 
people imagine that they are swallow- ee en eee eae coal. foe wou 
ing a piece of machinery (and goin® 1 not have to force it in order to get 
machinery, too) greatly meee compli- heat desired. The cold air comes into 
eg than a watch.”—London “Chron- 1). hase of this furnace from a window 
cle. leading outdoors—this is important. If 
we close this outer window on a ver 
To Aid Pneumonia Victims. cold day, taking the air from the colin, 
“Sometime,” says Prof. Hill, “it has we soon detect the absence of the ozone 
been recognized that the best way to of the fields. There is a register in each 
supply alcoholic stimulant to the labor- of the lower rooms and in each of the 
ing heart in pneumonia is via the lungs bedrooms on the second floor which are 
in the form of vapor. My apparatus desired to be heated and one in the front 
arranges for a mixed vapor of oxygen, hall. The heating power of this furnace 
water, and alcohol, to be carried di- is so great that usually if the damper 
rectly to the lungs, whence it reaches is left open fifteen minutes the tempera- 
the heart from the pulmonary veins; ture of the rooms can be increased from 
thence the stimulant is carried directly a chilly atmosphere to hot. The only 
to the heart muscle itself by the coron- trouble I have had with this furnace 
ary arteries.’’ is, that last winter it did not draw so 
Because there is not sufficient undis- well as ordinarily and did not heat up 
eased lung tissue left to breathe with the house so quickly as formerly, and 
and because the heart thereby fails, I noticed a little escaping of gas, The 
the judicious administration of heart furnace had not been taken apart for 
stimulants so. as to tide this organ nearly twenty years. I employed a 
bver until the lung symptoms subside skillful man to take it apart. He found 
is the chief point in the treatment. that the joints needed cementing and 
By using Prof. Hill’s apparatus the that soot or something had collected on 
heart can be reached by a stimulant the heating drum to a serious extent so 
much more accurately and quickly that coal was being wasted. Since this 
than if the alcohol were given in the thorough cleaning and taking apart and 


which interested, if possible. 


will quite certainly come back. 
shail ug be @For free literature and full information address 














10 Cents 


and the addresses of two of your 
friends who love flowers and I will 
send you 30 seeds of the beautiful 


Giant Marguerite |B 
Carnation t 


which blooms in four months from 
the time of sowing. I will also send 
you my bargain collection of Royal Show Pansies in a 
hundred shades; Sweet Peas, in over forty varieties; a packet 
of finest mixed Asters and twenty kinds of Nasturtiums. 

And that isn’t all! With the seeds I’ll mail you my book “Floral 
Culture” that has helped thousands of women grow flowers from seeds with 
the greatest success. It will help you to have posy beds that will be your 
constant delight and the envy of your neighbors, It alone will be worth many 
times ten cents to you. 

I’ll also send you my new 18th Annual Catalog full of attractive 
seed bargains, some uf which you may want to accept. 


I hope you will take advantage of this offer. I make it so liberal because 






Miss C. H. Lippincott 
joneer 
Seedswoman 















ordinary way. . * cementing the old fyrnace seems as I want you to know how good my seeds are. I’ll always have you for a cus- 
ETE ns 9 good as new. In another part of my tomer then. Send me the coupon with ten cents in stamps today. 
Sleep and Food. home I have a hot water heating plant. 


Old people can hardly have too much Some think this is better than steam. 
Sleep, to restore, if possible, the loss by They are somewhat similar. The ad- 
Physical and mental strain upon the vantage of hot water or steam over 
constitution. Old folk should learn by hot air furnace is that you can heat 
experience just how much supper to eat distant rooms with hot water or steam 
in order to secure a good night, and also heat many times farther than you can 
the amount of sleep to indulge in. If with hot air furnace. The disadvantage 
they possessed such knowledge, it would of steam or hot water heating is that 
tend greatly to increase the term of there is no ventilation where with a 
life, and make them more restful while hot air furnace you are constantly get- | 
life did last. An important point in ting outdoor air which circulates 
regard to sleeping is to avoid the heavy,through your house. Hot water and 
a. late supper, which is so common gteam heating does not warm rooms 
= ong some English people. The best nearly so quick as hot air furnaces. I 

ur for supper is half-past six, and it cannot see that my hot air furnace con- 
Should be light. The heaviest meal sumes more coal than ‘the hot water 
<< eat be the midday meal, for those, system for the same space of time as 
eas who care for and study their the anfount is about equal. Hot water 

. heating is safer than hot air. Hot water 
heating costs at least twice as much for 


The golden rule in chilly weather is 
7 the equipment 
to keep the extremities warm, and the — eo _ eer he ge 


first ang most ‘important rule: for car- ‘“There’s so much bad in the best of us 


tying it out is never to be tightly And so much good in th t. of 
y shod. e worst.of us 
Boots and shoes that fit tightly prevent To criticize the ae "ua Man 


Earn a Beautiful Watch 


Listen, ladies—and you too, boys and girls: Send me the cou- 
pon and ten cents for the flower seeds today. I want to tell 
you how you can earn a beautiful watch. 


° ee PIONEER 
Miss C. H. Lippincott, SEEDSWOMAN 
Dept. 107 . HUDSON, WIS. One hour’s ride from Minneapolis 


























Miss C. H. Lippincott, Dept.107 Hudson, Wis. 

Enclosed is ten cents in stamps. Please send me 
prepaid the assortment of flowers you mention along with 
your catalog, and the Booklet ‘‘Floral Culture.’’ 


















Name 








Street Address 


City. State 
If you want P*fticulars of how to get a watch free put an X here ( ) 
¢ 
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for 1911 


today (postage 10 cents)—you 
will find it of inestimable value; 
a book to be kept and referred 
to as you would a dictionary or 
an encyclopedia: 

The Stark Year Book for 1911 
is a practical, testimonialized, 
easy-to-understand text book for 
the planter of fruit trees or other 
products ot the nurseryman. It 
is understandable both to the 
experienced and the inexperienced 
alike. 

Within its covers are 31 full- 
page illustrations of fruits and 
flowers in natural colors, repre- 
seating 165 varieties and covering 
apple, crab apple, quince, pear, 
peach, apricot, cherry, plum, 
grape, currant, raspberry, black- 
berry, mulberry, dewberry, 
clematis and roses. The re- 
maining 88 pages are devoted to 
descriptions and records of va- 
rieties and to information on all 
subjects directly related to fruit 
growing, such as planting and 
caring for an orchard, pruning, 
cultivation, cover crops etc., etc. 


Another New Book 


‘*The Wonderful Apple Stark 
Delicious’ is another new book 
(just off the press) that you 
shculd have. It tells the wonder- 
ful story and record of Stark 
Delicious, the mo . remarkable 
apple ever known to apple his-. 
tory; it also describes, illustrates 
and prices a goodly number of 
specially good things in all classes 
of fruit that you should plant this 


HNN 










Box 62, 


(22) 
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MI 


If your plans for Spring include the planting of a home or com- 
mercial orchard, or the beautifying of your home grounds, send for 


The Stark Year Book 


Volume II 


spring. This book sent free. 
Stark Trees 


for 86 years have been the 
standard by which all other trees 
are measured. Stark Trees have 
stood the supreme test of planting 
for more than 3-4 of a century— 
on their merits alone they have 
made us friends and customers 
by thousands in every tree-plant- 
ing community in the country. 


Stark Trees are the kind of 
trees that will please you—that 
will make you the best and most 
profitable orchard. They are 
grown right, sold at fair prices 
and do what they are expected 
to do—live and bear good fruit. 


Our Stock 


for spring is complete, the assortment 
unbroken, the varieties the best of the 
best, including Stark Delicious, Black 
Ber, & Stayman Winesap apples, etc., 
Alton, Krummel Oct., and the Elberta 
family of peaches; the world’s best 
grapes, Eclipse, King Philip, Delicious 
and others. The best of the sweet and 
sour cherries, small fruits, roses, orna- 
mentals, shade trees., etc. Any variety 
in any class of stock that is worthy of 
growing and planting you will, findin 
our stock. We have everything in the 
fruit tree line and the best of the hardy 
ornamentals. 

Whether or not you are ready to 
place your order, send for The Stark 
Year Book for 1911 (postage 10 cents) 
and “‘The Wonderful Apple Stark De- 
licious’’ (sent free). You will find much 
in these two books to interest you; they 
will help you to a better understanding 
of what trees should be and why Stark 
Trees are everything trees can be. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries & Orchards Co. 


Louisiana, 


Missouri 
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One Man Can Make 300 to 600 Perfect Tile a Day 


WITH 
OUR 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


at a cost of $3 to $5 per 1000. The only farm tile machine that does not 


require hand tamping; 
er hand or — ‘Machine makes 3,4 
long. Our Patented Water-Proef FLEX! 

shape tillset. NePallets. Ifafter 
10 days’ trialit does not meet 


the only farmers’ machine operated by eith- 
5, 6and 8inch tile, 124% inches 
CASING holds tile in 


(0 DAYS FREE 


erfect 


with entire satisfaction, return at our expense. a e of the ma- 


chine will be savedin a 
Without It? Write today for 
FARMERS’ CE 
Box 197, St. Johns, 


your first 2000 tile. 
ustrated catalogue. 
MENT TILE MACHINE CO., 
Michigan. 


ce 
You Afford to Be 






















48 Pages, 40 Cuts. It is Free. 








and how you may benefit 
come from our orchard of 
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1 just started on tts 
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years. Pencilthe income per acre g 


8780 Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
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A the great profit that will surely 
,000 pecan trees, made and man- 
aged by Prof. Van Deman. Consider this Pecan: /” our Louis- 
tana dooryard stands a tree which gave us 450 pounds of 
pecans in its 13th crop-year—nuts good enou, 
enough to sell at40 cents a pound. Think 
single tree, still you 
say 
. Do you know anything better? Our free book, ‘* Orchard 
Wealth,” shows that when our completed plantings shall give but $5 a tree, our stock will pay its fortunate owners 16 
percent. The average between $5 and $180 suggests reasonable prospects for almost unbelievable future dividends. 


and big 
180 from a 
e-journey 
17 such trees! 


train the other day.” 


from their honeymoon.” 


was that dish you served up to me at 
lunch?” 


jesty.” 
burnt.” 


when we caught him, your Majesty.”— 
“Sketch.” 


purchased a pound of butter). 
I send it for you, Madam?” 


too heavy for me.” 


I’ll make it as light as I possibly can.” 


marry you.” 


opportune times, my dear. 
place a regular weekly evening on the 
calendar to be devoted to 
sion.”—Washington 








“T saw Spooner and his bride on the 


“Were they in the parlor car?” 
“No; they were on their way home 


Explained. 
The Cannibal King—‘See here, what 
The Cook—‘“Stewed cyclist, your Ma- 
The Cannibal King—‘It tasted very 


The Cook—‘Well, he was scorching 


Commercial Candor. 


Obliging Shopman (to lady who has 
“Shall 
It won’t be 


Lady—‘“No, thank you. 





Obliging Shopman—‘“Oh, no, Madam, 
Household Debate. 
“T could have done better than to 


“You bring that question up at in- 
Suppose we 


its discus- 
“Herald.” 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 
Green’s Fruit Grower Oo., Rochester, N. y. 











$m 
FOR SALE i 
FOR SALE—Vermont pure ma 
ple 

syrup and sugar. Lewis S D 
Bethel, Vt. uBolg, 





DAHLIA BULBS—Twenty named vajj- 
eties for $1.00, no two alike. Catalogue 
Howard Thayer, Amherst, Mass, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Strong 
plants. Ow prices. 5 B 
Clyde, N. Y. jennings 


EGGS—Barred Rocks, Brown Leg- 
horns. Winter laying strains. Circular 
free. Nelson’s, Grove City, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—Best of stock, 
Moderate prices. Catalogue. Elmer 
Gimlin, Taylorville, Ill. 


LORDLY BLACK LANGSHAN—Stron 
vigorous cockerels; Indian Runner due 
eggs. C. W. Swain, Pendleton, Ind. 


ORPINGTONS—Winners,. Great la 
White Buff black eggs, $2. Chicks. oe 
cular. Wm, Seidel, Washingtonville, Pg 


EGGS, FOWLS—Circular free. Thon. 
sand Leghorns, Rocks,  Orpingtong, 
aa A. Brown, Route 8, Attleboro 
ass. P 


MILCH GOATS—Swiss 
breeds for sale, 























good milk producers, 
Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 





from U. R. ishel’s very best 
Eggs, $1.25 per 15; 


Hall, Little Valley, N 


EGGS—$1.00 per 15, $6.00 per 100, from 
Single Comb Reds, S.C. Brown Leghonn 
and Barréd Rocks. Satisfaction guaran. 
teed. C. F. Maurer, Dublin, Pa. 


EGGS—Single Comb Black Orpingtons, 
Barred Rocks. guezhibition stock. ‘ 
us a rial. atisfaction uarant 
pet es Poultry Farm, time. One 
. . 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Shipped 
under a guarantee to all parts of the 
aoe oe for o", free 1911 cata. 
ogue. . A. Jones o., Nurse 

Salisbury, M4. es 


CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY Plants, 
$5.00 per thousand. Single Comb, White 
and Brown Leghorns, Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs, eggs $1.00 per 15. S. 
Graybill, Richfield, Penn. 








- THIS MAN 


and a thousand others have 
secured positions as 
Traveling Salesmen through 
our Free Employment Bu- 
reau recently,and earn from 
$1,000 to $5,000 a year. 
There are hundreds of such 
> positions now open. Noex- 
perience needed to get one 
ofthem. We willassist you 












esman, 
$1008 month on pee, while — 
Series book, “*A Knight of the 
Grip,” and list of good - 
hundreds of -=4 oakew pieced re 
cently in positions. Address 
nearest office, 
Dept. 156 National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. 
New York, Kansas City, Seattle, New Orleans 














Chicago, 
IRRIGATION PROBLEMS *,,the orchard, solved 


pense for power and at low first cost with an automatic 


RIFE RAM 


Cheapest and most efficient water 
supply for country place, irrigation, 
farms, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Booklet, plans, estimates, free. 


Rife Engine Co., 2414 Trinity Bidg., N.Y. 














positions in 
where more 


THIS BOOK Spout the's00,000 


about the 360,000 
and more 
Uncle Sam’s service, 


for you---if you want it—with sure 
and generous pay and lifetime em- 
ployment, Places easy to get. All 
you have to do is to ask for Booklet 
V-31, No obligation. 


EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 








EGGS—$1 per 15, $2 per 40, from 
thoroughbred Brahmas, Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Reds, Houdans, Leghorns, Ham- 





burgs; 19 varieties. Catalogue. S§,-K. 
Mohr, Coopersburg, Penn. 

DAY OLD CHICKS for sale. Thirteen 
varieties, fine stock, strong hatched 
chicks; thousands per week. Booklet 


free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Dept. & 
New Washington, Ohio. " 7 ‘ 


FARMS FOR SALE 


MARYLAND FRUIT FARMS and fruit 
land. Prices surprisingly low. Write 
J. Leland Hanna, Baltimore, Md. 


VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARD—Near 
Washington. Would like to correspond 
with someone wanting one. Myron T 
Bly, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Fruit farm, 
seven hundred bearing apple trees; near- 
ly two acres strawberries. Adjoinin 
ey Address J. D. Patton, Clevelan 
enn. 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA—Northern 
colony, mild, healthy climate, small © 
farms five or more acres, good schools, 
cheap transportation, near good markets. 
Stamp for circular. Deverell & (0, 
Claremont, Va. 


ILLUSTRATED FARM GUIDE—Post- 
paid, describing 460 acre farm, border- 
ing Lake Winnepesaukee one and one- 
half mile, 1,000,000 timber. Furnished 
cottage, farm buildings, launch, ete 
Chapin Farm Agency, Boston, Mass. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout 
seventeen states; great variety, size and 
price. Stock, tools and crops included 
with many to settle estates quickly. 
Mammoth illustrated catalogue “No. 30 
free. E. A. Strout, Station 1233, 47 W. 
34th St., New York City. 
































os are invited to — the wealth of our orchard prop 

ite to-da os HAR’ 29 four States w'ere we have seven other plantings besides pecans—in- 

Write y for “ORC D WEALTH \cluding sixty acres of grapefruit just bearing its fir:t crop. 
AMERICAN NUT & FRUIT CO., (Prof. H. E. Van Duman, Pres.) 


in 











Beautiful Easter Post Cards, High Grade 
Emb d. E pti I values, worth 5c. 
each or money refunded. Hiawatha Nov- 


1 2 elty Co. Dept.18, 2833 aheanete | Oc. 




















‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Happily Married. 


Mrs. Quackenness.—‘Am yo daugh- 


tah happily married, Sister Sagg?” 


Mrs. Sagg.—*‘She sho’ is! 


skeered to death of her.” 


Bless good- 
ness she’s done got a husband dat’s 





MISCELLANEOUS 









box resin free for selling 20 
. Art Post Cards at 106 
por pkge. Send for 





When sold, send $2.00 and Violin and Complete Outfit will be sent promptly. 
long growing season, mild 
climate. Books, map and 

VIRGINIA, LAND IMMI 

WALTER J. Quick, Mgr., 3 Gale Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 

factory prices 


ALTON WATCH CO., Dept.2'7 Chicago 
nformation. Address with 
tam 

For Best EXTENSION LADDER ** ‘wrice so 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
FRUIT FARMS. Good soil, 
8 Bi 
RATION BUREAU, 
J. POTTER, 14 Mill 8t., Binghamton, N. Y. 















Patents advertised forsale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 











& Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
957 F. Street, Wash D. C. 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY—New plan. 
C. Shepard, 


Write for particulars. C. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP—Write 
Franklin In- 


for list of positions open. 


stitute, Dept. G-62, Rochester, N. Y. 





NEW VERMONT MAPLE -SYRUP— 
Send for prices for early shipment. 


dress John Richards, Bethel, 


Vt. 


Ad- 





BARGAINS in second-hand and slight- 
Send for our list. 
_- + Andrews, 632-634 Main St., Buffalo, 


ly used motorcycles. 








WE SEND spray material to local 
representatives. to be paid for when 


sold. Splendid proposition for growers 
during winter. Tak-a-Nap Co., German- 
town, Pa. 





EXPENSE RECORD BOOK—Hand- 
some, durable, and educating. Requires 
three minutes and few figures to keep 
Price 50 cents. Also 


accounts complete. 
Cycle hatcher. incubators 


Clayton & Co., Woodstock, Vt. 


at 





40 Post Cards comic and other designs assorted 
colors, 10 cents. 12 Post Cards, your name or 
town greetings in gold, 10¢c. 12 New Style Envelope 

pretty. your name on cards in envel- 


Cards, ve 
opes, 10c. U.S. Card Works, Clintonville,Conn 





in the state. Soil, climate, markets 
good home surroundings, every condi- 
tion favorable for successful farming 4 
a business. Send for list of New Jersey 
farms. A. W. Dresser, Burlington, N. J. 


WANTED 


MONEY GIVEN for old beoks, maga 
zines and engravings. Daremore, Ash 
land, Mass. aS 


































? NEW DESIGN cancs 
wise, GRADE COLORED EASTER Cxras 1 Oc 
United States Art, 150 Nassau St. NewYork 
iT The Seedsman, Scranton,Pa. 
KEROSENE OIL Drop a card for prices, 
Refineries. A. B. BIRCHARD, Warren, Pa. 
i WILL MAKE YOU 
Sestzeee by ‘annil; eppotut yon Spectal 
yy Unusual pertuety for men without 
iataate Book and full opstlasiars FREE, 


all different, ter, Gold, Embossed, Birth- 
TO CABBAGE GROWERS, A new and sure 
etc., on our special 
PROSPEROUS 
resentative of my Company in your town; 
business of your 
WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


YOU ARE WANTED for government 
position. $80.00 month. Write for list 
of positions open. Franklin Institute” 
Dept. G-62, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANT WORKING PARTNER to de 





Liberal proposl 


commercial orchard. 
L. B. Baker, For 


tion to right man. 
boro, Mass. 





—— 
WANTED—Man and wife on county « 
place. Each neat, competent, honest - 
reliable in every way. State wages 
experience. Permanent position _ fo 
right people. E. M. Barker, Sheffiel 
Berkshire, Co., Mass. x 





FARMS WANTED—Don’t pay commit 
sions. We find you direct buyer. Write 
describing property, naming lowest price. 
We help buyers locate desirable prop - 
erties free. American Investment 
ciation, 32 Palace, Minneapolis, Mint. — 

FRUIT FARM FOREMAN — Acti 
energetic man, thoroughly experiet' 
in pruning, spraying, picking and pace j 
ing fruit. To the right man will «j 
interest in profits besides salary. ™y, 
come soon. Davidson Fruit Farm ™ 











lo le Girls, etc. oa | 
LANGLEY CARD CO., Dept. 337 CHICAGO. 
Extra 
FREE remedy for Green Worms to all who send 10 
cts. for a trial pkg. new “Early Snowball’ cabbage 
TILLINGHAS 
make 150° Water White Independent Oil, barrels 
and one-half barrels. Best oil made. Direct from 
- If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 
Real 
start you ina ess own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
M47 Marden Buaflding 
washington, D. O. 











Chesapeake, Lawrence county, U#™" 
R. F. D. No, 1. 








KK 


—___.. j 
and Spanish — 
G. H. Wickersham, No. 1340 St. Francis : 


EXTRA FINE White Plymouth Rocks, 
stock, — 
6.00 per 100. HG. ; 


rown Leghorng ~ 


Give — 


NEW JERSEY—The fruit and garden 
farms of Burlington county rank first © 


velop twenty acres vicinity Troy 0} 
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